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Furious Television Activity Ensues 
as Petrillo Relaxes Ban 


Toscanini and Ormandy 
Go Before Video Cameras 
—Nets Discuss Future 
for Music 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


HE relaxation of the ban on 

“live” musicians for television by 
James C. Petrillo, announced on 
March 19, has given a sharp prod to 
a television avalanche which gained 
titanic proportions during the month. 
In trade circles, television was admit- 
ted to be “hot,” while in the outside 
world, expectation ran high but was 
often discouraged by reality. It soon 
appeared, after the initial rush by 
CBS and NBC to put their prima 
donna orchestras on video, that these 
were likely to be isolated and uniaue 
experiments for quite a while, and 
that music programming, as such, was 
still in swaddling clothes as far as 
studio broadcasting is concerned. 
(“Broadcasting” is still the preferred 
term over “telecasting’ in inner 
circles, at least until a new television 
language is coined.) 


Activity “Backstage” 


While television has enjoyed the 
popularity of a Figaro—‘“video here, 
video there, video everywhere on 
everyone’s lips’—during the past few 
weeks, officials are reluctant to com- 
mit themselves about its artistic fu- 
ture. The most feverish activity goes 
on back of the scenes, where networks 
and independent stations are jockeying 
for position. It is feared that the new 
wave of excitement may die down 
before concrete results can be pre- 
sented to the public, so difficult are 
many problems of solution. 

At the same time, the present mod- 
est size of the prodigy industry is 
counted on to allow the necessary 
breathing space for untangling some 


of these snarls before programming 
crystallizes into.a mold as inviolable 
as network radio broadcasting, loosely 
termed AM in the trade. (Television 
sound is entirely transmitted by fre- 
quency modulation, known as FM.) 
After all, although thousand¢- of sets 
are being sold monthly, so they say, 
the number in homes as of March 1 
was said to be 176,000, with an addi- 
tional 36,000 in public places, such as 
bars and cafes. There are said to be 
19 active stations in 12 cities, for an 
audience of 1,500,000, with many more 
in construction, A mere decimal point 
in relation to vast AM coverage, this 
television potential is still the lustiest 
baby giant in American industry and 
is watched with respect, awe or de- 
light, depending on the point of view. 

What the music world may expect 
from this new medium is still in the 
blueprint stage. The “remotes” al- 
ready shown (the term is used to in- 
dicate pick-ups from points outside of 
studios) have been interesting chiefly 
from an experimental viewpoint and 
as a warning of what not to do. The 


(Continued on page 19) 





A Note to Our Readers 


RECAve of the disagreement be- 
tween printers and employers which 
resulted in a fortnight’s work stoppage 
in late March and early April, Mus!- 
CAL AMERICA, in common with other 
publications similarly affected, was 
forced to omit one scheduled issue. To 
guarantee our readers the usual full 
coverage despite the omission of the 
April 1 issue, we are increasing the 
size of both the current and the May 
numbers. 











Press Association, Inc. 


CELEBRATING A TRUCE 
Officials of the four major radio networks with James C. Petrillo after the agree- 
ment on a three-year contract that includes permission for union musicians to 
play on television. Seated, from the left, Mark Woods of ABC, Mr. Petrillo and 
Frank Mullen of NBC. Standing, Robert Sweezey of Mutual and Joseph Ream of 
CBS. The trumpet is a gift to Mr. Petrillo from Mr. Mullen 
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OPERA STARS SET OFF IN GAY MOOD 
Boston is the first stop for this Metropolitan troupe. Top row, from the left, 
Herbert Graf and Mario Berini. Middle row, Evelyn Sachs, Inge Manski, Claramae 
Turner, Nicola Moscona, Kurt Baum and Martha Lipton. Bottom row, Melchiore 
Luise and Cloe Elmo (story on page 18) 
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Miinch to Succeed Koussevitzky 
as Boston Symphony Conductor 


Veteran Conductor to Retire 
in 1949 after 25 Years — to 
Lead 13 Weeks in 1948 


By Cyrus DurcIn 
BOSTON 


Serge Koussevitzky will retire as 
music director of the Boston Sym- 
phony at the end of the 1948-49 sea- 
son. He will be succeeded by Charles 
Miinch, the French conductor who 
served as guest leader of the orches- 
tra for a fartnight in late March and 
early April. The announcement was 
made by Henry B. Cabot, president of 
the trustees, at the annual meeting in 
Symphony Hall of the Society of 
Friends of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra on April 8. 

The news came as a startling cli- 
max, following a brief business ses- 
sion and a musical iaterlude in which 
Mr. Koussevitzky conducted the or- 
chestra in two Wagner Preludes, to 
Lohengrin and Die Meistersinger, 

Next season will be Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s 25th at the head of the or- 
chestra, and it will have the character 
of a Silver Jubilee, with special fea- 
tures planned. He will conduct 13 
weeks, with guest conductors account- 
ing for the remaining 11 weeks. His 
actual retirement will follow the 
Berkshire Festival of 1949, which he 
will conduct. The distinguished mu- 
sician will then be 75. He will con- 
tinue to be active director of the 
Berkshire Music Center at Tangle- 
wood, and will make guest appear- 
ances with the Boston Symphony both 
during the main seasons here and at 
the Berkshire Music Festivals. 

Mr. Miinch signed in New York on 
April 7 a contract as music director, 
beginning in October, 1949. In 1932 
he founded the Paris Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which he has since con- 
ducted. Previously he had directed the 
Paris Symphony and the Lamoureux 


and Straram orchestras. Since 1938, 
when he succeeded Philippe Gaubert, 
Mr. Miinch also has been conductor of 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra. 
Mr. Miinch made his American de- 
but in Boston on Dec. 27, 1946. He 
returned to Symphony Hall last No- 
vember and again in March. He has 


(Continued on page 4) 





Ormandy Conducts 
Rachmaninoff First 


Symphony Discovered in Rus- 
sia Has American First Per- 
formance 


PHILADELPHIA 
IFTY-ONE years after its pre- 
miere at St. Petersburg, Serge 
Rachmaninoft’s First Symphony, in 
D minor, Op. 13, was heard by Amer- 
ican audiences for the first time when 
Eugene Ormandy conducted it in the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s 23rd pair of 
subscription concerts in the Academy 
of Music on the afternoon of March 
19 and the evening of March 20. The 
rediscovered symphony was also a 
feature of the first CBS orchestral 
television broadcast on the afternoon 
of March 20. 


In the Academy of Music concerts 
Mr. Ormandy vouchsafed the sym- 
phony as the closing item of an all- 
Rachmaninoff program, arranged in 
token of the fifth anniversary of the 
composer’s death on March 28, 1943. 
The program also served to call at- 
tention to the nationwide piano com- 
petition administered by the Rach- 
maninoft Fund, for the First Concerto 
was played by Jeanne Therrien, Bos- 
ton regional winner and one of the 
five young pianists scheduled to com- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Miinch to Succeed 
Koussevitzky in 1949 


(Continued from page 3) 


made guest appearances with 


American orchestras. 

Mr. Koussevitzky has directed the 
Boston Symphony nearly twice as 
long as any other conductor in its his- 
tory. The two terms of Wilhelm 
Gericke, who had the next longest 
tenure, totalled 13 years. 

Mr. Cabot announced the change in 
leadership by reading to the audience 
of about 700 Friends, the following 
letter from Mr. Koussevitzky : 

“IT am moved to take this decision 
because I feel that it will not be pos- 
sible for me to continue my present 
strenuous obligations for the length of 
16 to 18 weeks of our active winter 
season. 

“Tt is not without deep concern and 
heartache that I shall come to part 
with an orchestra to which I have 
devoted 25 years of my life and am 
bound by a quarter of a century. of 
uninterrupted work and artistic 
achievement. 

“T take comfort in the thought, 
however, that our association will not 


many 


Over a glass of 
tea and a box of 
cookies, the re- 
tiring and the in- 
coming conduc- 
tors of the Bos- 
ton Symphony 
formulate plans: 
Charles Miinch 
(left) and Serge 
Koussevitzky 


Nilsson 


be completely severed, and as direc- 
tor of the Berkshire Music Center 1 
shall continue to serve the great edu- 
cational and cultural cause, radiating 
from Tanglewood, thus carrying on 
the responsibility for a unique venture 
which you helped me to bring to life 
and which has developed to become an 
outstanding chapter in the history of 
the Boston Symphony. 

“Let me express to you my warm 
and heartfelt appreciation for your 
confidence and friendship throughout 
these long years, that helped to make 
my work a labor of love, possible only 
in an atmosphere of understanding 
and harmony.—Serge Koussevitzky.” 

During the business meeting, at 
which Oliver Wolcott was unanimous- 
ly re-elected chairman of the Society 
of Friends, the present financial pros- 
pects of the orchestra were discussed. 
For the current year, $156,000 in sub- 
scriptions has been pledged by the 
Friends, of whom there are 324 new 
members. The weekly radio broad- 
casts now have 21 cooperative spon- 
sors through the country, and al- 
though broadcasting receipts are said 
to be about $7,000 less than the pre- 
vious season, the loss is expected to be 
made up by royalties from increased 
sales of recordings. General expenses, 
however, have gone up. 
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National Symphony 
Retains Kindler 


WasuHincton, D. C.—After a 
lengthy discussion, members of the 
National Symphony Association voted 
recently in a secret ballot, 166 to 56 
to retain Hans Kindler as conductor 
of the National Symphony. A stand- 
ing poll of non-members present re- 
sulted in a ballot of 28 for and 23 
against. The members of the asso- 
ciation also rejected a resolution pro- 
posing that members of the board of 
directors hold their offices for only 
three years, with a required three year 
interval before re-election. 

Controversy over Mr. Kindler has 
attracted attention recently, and the 
Washington Post has published many 
letters on both sides. Frank R. Jel- 
leff, acting president of the National 
Symphony board of directors, called 
the special meeting “to learn the 
wishes of the membership.” The cam- 
paign for the orchestra’s sustaining 
fund is being continued, since the 
goal has not yet been reached. 





Damrosch Resigns 
Academy Presidency 


Walter Damrosch, president of the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters. since 1941, has tendered his 
resignation from the position. He will 
be succeeded as president by Paul 
Manship, sculptor, and his place on 
the board of directors will be taken by 
Archibald McLeish, writer. 

Mr. Damrosch, who celebrated his 
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86th birthday, Jan. 30, was born in 
Breslau, Germany. He was brought to 
this country as a child and hes resided 
in New York ever since. He was for 
many years conductor of the New 
York Symphony, which was founded 
by his father, the late Leopold Dam- 
rosch, in 1878. He is also the com- 
poser of a number of operas among 
which are versions of Hawthorne’s 
The Scarlet Letter and Edward Ever- 
ett Hale’s The Man Without a 
Country. 


Stadium Plans 
Are Listed 


Fritz Reiner will conduct the open- 
ing concert of New York’s Lewisohn 
Stadium season on June 14 and will 
remain for two weeks of the eight- 
week season. At one of his special 
programs Rose Bampton and Sev 
Svanholm will be soloists. Pierre 
Monteux will also conduct the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony for two weeks, 
with Maggie Teyte and Martial Sing- 
her as soloists on a French program. 

Among the 12 other conductors will 
be Dimitri Mitropoulos, who will pre- 
sent Puccini’s Tosca in concert form, 
with Eleanor Steber in the title role; 
Alexander Smallens; Hans Schwie- 
ger; José Iturbi, who will also appear 
as piano soloist; Walter Hendl; Rob- 
ert Lawrence; Sigmund Romberg; 
Robert Stolz; Alfredo Antonini; Paul 
Lavalle, and Max Goberman, who will 
conduct the Ballet Theatre’s two 
evenings. 

The season will run until Aug. 7, 





with concerts every night except Fri- 
day and Sunday, which will be held 
open for events postponed on account 
of the weather. At one of the concerts 
Mayor O’Dwyer will lay the corner- 
stone for the new permanent shell 
which is expected to be ready for the 
1949 season. It will include rehearsal 
and dressing rooms, a music library 
and offices. 


Orchestras Make 
Season Plans 


Efrem Kurtz to Conduct Houston 
Symphony—Jose Echaniz to Go 
to Grand Rapids 


Among major changes in plans out- 
lined for next season by the nation’s 
orchestras is . 
the resignation 
of Efrem Kurtz 
as conductor of 
the Kansas City 
Philharmonic 
and his engage- 
ment as leader 
of the Houston 
Symphony. Mr. 
Kurtz offered 
to fulfill his 
contract in 
Kansas City, if 
the board held 
him to his 
terms, but he 
was amicably released from it by the 
board of directors, according to the 
chairman, Dale M. Thompson. His 
Kansas City contract for 1948-49 of- 
fered $20,000, whereas in Houston he 
will have a three year contract giving 
him $30,000 the first year and $35,000 
the second and third. 

Jose Echaniz, pianist and conductor, 
who was guest leader of the Grand 
Rapids Symphony at its latest concert, 
has been appointed conductor of the 
orchestra for next season. Heinz Un- 
ger will conduct one third of the 
Havana Symphony’s concerts next 
season, beginning a seven weeks en- 
gagement in October. The Denver 
Symphony has re-engaged Saul Cas- 
ton for another three-year period. Mr. 
Caston will also conduct two concerts 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra next 
season. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony retains Bruno Walter as musi- 
cal adviser. Mr. Walter, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and Leopold Stokowski 
will each conduct eight of the 28 
weeks of the New York subscription 
concerts. Charles Miinch will conduct 
for four weeks. Walter Hendl, who 
has been re-engaged as assistant con- 
ductor, will also lead several concerts. 
Mr. Mitropoulos will open the New 
York season Oct. 7 and Mr. Walter 
will close it April 17. The orchestra’s 
autumn tour will be Jed by Mr. 
Stokowski and the spring tour will be 
divided between him and Mr. Walter. 
Mr. Walter will devote six weeks to 
a Beethoven cycle and will also con- 
duct Mahler’s Second Symphony. 
Among soloists listed for next season 
are Benedetto Michelangeli, pianist, 
and Szymon Goldberg, violinist, both 
new to America. 








Efrem Kurtz 





Krauss to Bring 
Ballet to Holland 


The Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo 
will make a series of appearances in 
Amsterdam, The Hague and Rotter- 
dam in May, under the auspices of the 
impresario, Ernst Krauss. This past 
year Mr. Krauss has arranged tours 
in Holland for the Jooss Ballet, the 
Swedish Dance Theatre, Mariemma, 


José Torres, Manuela del Rio, the 
Ballet des Arts de Paris, Indra 
Kamadjojo, Yoma Sasburgh, Lisa 


Czobel and Jack Mann and other 
troups and soloists. The Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet appeared in March in 
Holland under the auspices of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain and the 
Wagner Society. Mr. Krauss also 
managed a tour of Parald Kreutzberg 
recently. 





French Orchestra 
To Visit Here 


Orchestre National Scheduled 
to Arrive Next Fall—Miinch 
Will Be Conductor 


The French Orchestra National, 
under the direction of Charles Miinch, 
will come to the United States for a 
tour set next fall under ‘the manage- 
ment of Jack Adams. 

The tour will be under the auspices 
of the French government, which has 
made all transportation arrangements 
to bring the orchestra to this coun- 
try. The members will sail Oct. 6 on 
the SS. New Amsterdam, arriving in 
New York on Oct. 13. 

This is the first time that a major 
European symphony orchestra has 
visited here since 1920-21, when Tos- 
canini brought over the LaScala Or- 
chestra of Milan for a tour that 
opened Dec. 28, 1920, and closed 
March 18, 1921. The visit of the 
French orchestra thus precedes that 
of the Amsterdam Concertgebou Or- 
chestra previously announced to come 
in 1949, 

Numbering 96 players, the Or- 
chestre National will be here for a 
minimum of six weeks, and play from 
40 to 50 concerts. Appearances have 
already been definitely scheduled in 26 
cities. These are New York, where 
the tour opens Oct. 17 with a concert 
at Carnegie Hall; Northampton, 
Mass. (Smith College) ; Boston; De- 


troit; Ann Arbor (University of 
Michigan); Chicago; Minneapolis 
(University of Minnesota); Bloom- 


ington, Ind. (University of Indiana) ; 
Lima, Ohio; Denver; Kansas City; 
Philadelphia; Atlantic Citv; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rock Hill, S. C. 
(Winthrop College); Greenville, S. 
C. (Bob Jones College); Asheville, 
N. C.; Memphis; Birmingham; New 


Orleans; Houston; Dallas: Fort 
Worth, In Canada, the orchestra 
will be heard in Quebec, Montreal 


and Toronto. 

Negotiations are pending in 20 
other cities, and the dates of the con- 
certs and the full itinerary of the 
tour will be announced as soon as the 
detailed schedule has been completed. 


Reiner Resignation 
Brings Tribute 


_The_ news of the resignation of 
Fritz Reiner as director of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society brought a 
tribute in the form of an ovation be- 
fore and after his recent Wagner con- 
cert. Astrid Varnay, Set Svanholm 
Leonard Treash were soloists, 

At a recent Pittsburgh Symphony 
concert, Zino Francescatti was the 
soloist in Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo, while at another concert, Wil- 
liam Kapell, pianist, performed Pro- 
kofieff’s Third Concerto and Strauss’ 
Burleske. 

Among recent. recitalists were 
Vladimir Horowitz, who played works 
by Beethoven, Kabalevsky, Scarlatti 
and Chopin; and Miklos Gafni, tenor, 
who appeared at the Y.M.H.A. The 
Pittsburgh Opera Society presented a 
double bill, Pagliacci and The Secret 
of Suzanne, with Carlos Alexander, 
Frederick Jagel and Marguerite 
Piazza in leading roles. Gil Ferrando, 
baritone, and Lois Stuckey, violinist, 
appeared at the Pittsburgh Concert 
Society’s second recital of the season. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony gave the 
world premiere of Norman Dello 
Jolio’s Three Symphonic Dances Jan. 
30 and Feb. 1 with Fritz Reiner con- 
ducting. Written in 1947, the Dances 
are a tonal exploration of the possibil- 
ities of musical development of a Gre- 
gorian melody—the Kyrie from the 
Mass of Angels. The first movement 
is a set of variations on the simply 
stated theme. The second, a _ cha- 
conne, is built on a chromatic outline 
of the theme’s first four notes. The 
finale is a highly rhythmical allegro 
which transforms the Gregorian mel- 
ody into the purely contemporary and 
secular. 3, ws 
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CITY CENTER PELLEAS 
SIGNALIZES TEYTE’S RETURN 


TO OPERA STAGE 


By Ceci. SMITH 


to accept good intentions in place 

of good deeds when that venture- 
some young institution, the New York 
Ctiy Opera Company, gave Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande on March 25. 
The intention was an important one, 
for it not only led to the restoration of 
one of the great, unwarrantably neg- 
lected operatic masterpieces, but also 
provided Maggie Teyte with her first 
opportunity to sing Mélisande in the 
United States. Unfortunately Miss 
Teyte waited too long to sing the part 
here, and the production which sur- 
rounded her was so misconceived that 
the opera lost much of its point. 

Miss Teyte’s Mélisande was, of 
course, the center of interest; certain- 
ly the public demand for seats which 
necessitated adding two extra per- 
formances could be attributed directly 
to her presence in the cast. Forty 
years earlier the Scotch soprano had 
supplanted her compatriot, Mary Gar- 
den, in the role at the Opéra Comique, 
and in the seasons of 1907-1908 and 
1908-1909 she sang it there 19 times. 
A aura of legend thus surrounded 
her first American appearance in the 
Debussy opera—a legend which her 
concert performances of excerpts both 
with Artur Rodzinski and the Phil. 
harmonic-Symphony and with piano 
in a solo recital had not served to 
dispel. 

It was apparent from her first mea- 
sures, of course, that Miss Teyte was 
thoroughly at home with the music. 
The speech rhythms were natural and 
spontaneous in their effect, and’ the 
music lay in her voice as though it 
had been composed for her. But the 
magical evanescence of shifting tone 
colorations, the dual relationship of 
vocal texture to the sense of the words 
and the harmonic inflections of the 
score which made Miss Garden’s 
Mélisande a supreme experience were 
seldom present in Miss Teyte’s per- 


I: large measure it was necessary 
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Menotti Double Bill Has Gay Production 


By Ropert SABIN 


DELIGHTFUL evening was 
provided by the New York City 


Opera’s productions of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the 
Thief and Amelia Goes to the Ball 


with the composer himself as stage 
director, April 8. Needless to say, Mr. 
Menotti kept things moving on the 
stage and Thomas P. Martin and 
Laszlo Halasz produced a commen- 
surate bustle in the orchestra pit. H. 
A. Condell’s sets were colorful and 
the audience was in high spirits. The 
size of the City Center, which is ex- 
actly right for opéra comique, aided 
the performers in projecting Mr. 


Menotti’s telling lines and musical 
witticisms. 
Although it was composed some 


years earlier, Amelia Goes to the Ball 
is musically far superior to The Old 
Maid and the Thief, as well as more 
unified, dramatically. But the farce 
about the Miss Todd, Laetitia and Bob 
cannot fail to charm audiences, for its 
characters are sharply delineated and 
it is as full of sure-fire gags as a first- 
rate Broadway comedy. This particu- 
lar performance was hard-driven to 
(Continued on page 14) 
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formance, Her treatment of the music 
was marked by practical competence 
and unfailing presence of mind rather 
than by enkindling imagination and 
poetic illusion. When, for instance, she 
inquired of Pelléas, “Pourquoi partez- 
vous?” she seemed to be asking for 
factual information about his plans in- 
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Wynn's drawing of the debatable set for Pelléas et Mélisande, showing the 
tower, the well and the castle room 


stead of indicating the helpless sénse 
of deperidence she had begun -to feel 
for him. And when she uttéred*the 
famous line, “Je ne suis pas heureuse,” 
her delivery so lacked the depth, the 
poignance, the hopeless fatalism it 
should convey, that one was tenipted 
merely to reply, “Isn’t that too bad? 
Is there anything I can do about it?” 





Miss Todd (Marie Powers) has an animated argument with her maid 
Laetitia (Virginia MacWatters) in Gian-Carlo Menotti's The Old Maid 


Only the first scene, with her fright- 
ened outcry to Golaud, “Ne me 
touchez pas!” and her ardent, final love 
scene with Pelléas recaptured the 
luminous glow of a text which might 
as well«be a stockholders’ report if it 
is*not transmuted by poetic sensibility. 
Consequently it seems unimportant to 
report that Miss Teyte was in excel- 


After the first performance at the City 

Center, with Maggie Teyte as Méli- 

sande, the principals take a bow. From 

the left, Norman Scott as Arkel, Mary 

Kreste as Genevidve, Carlton Gauld as 

Golaud, Fernand Martel as Pelléas 
and Miss Teyte 


lent voice and did not appear to be 
overtaxed by the evening’s under- 
taking. 

A similar pedestrian quality kept 
her acting from supplying the illusion 
her singing generally failed to create. 
Again in her opening scene—by far 
the most arresting portion of her en- 
tire performance—she moved with 
considerable plasticity. Soon, however, 
her deportment became more stolid, 
until the scene in the tower window 
even became a little uncomfortable, 
as she made painstaking and all too 
visible preparations for the cascading 
of her hair. The final flight from 
Golaud after the wounding of Pelléas 
had none of the terrified swiftness the 
mood of the scene requires; but this 
defect may perhaps be laid to the 
elaborate infelicity of the arrangement 
of the stage. 

In all fairness to Miss Teyte, who 
will find many admirers to controvert 
the views set forth in this article, the 
stage setting rendered sensible acting 
all but impossible. As Wynn’s drawing 
on this page shows, it was.a unit set- 
ting composed of a tower, a stairway, 
a tunnel with a bleak flat top, a well 
shaped like an old-time watering 
trough, and a wall with a doorway. 
The warfare between this expression- 
ist abstraction and the particularities 
of Maeterlinck’s play was complete, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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and the Thief 





Fred Fehl 


The irate Husband (Welter Cassel) finds 
himself at a disadvantage in trying to brow- 
beat his wife Amelia (Frances Yeend) in 


Amelia Goes to the Ball 
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One reason why the Metropolitan’s 
Good Friday Parsifal attains a rela- 
tively high level of merit is the fact 
that it is preceded by two rehearsals 
of a type which, in earlier days, used 
to be designated as “public”. The first 
representation of the work midway in 
the last week of the regular season 
was such a “public rehearsal” in every- 
thing but in name. Until the third act 
it had little atmosphere and much 
roughness, while of consecrational 
spirit there were few traces. Mr. Stie- 
dry showed himself last year a superb 
Parsifal conductor and the better qual- 
ities of the performance in question 
proceeded from his spacious and ele- 
vated treatment of the score—a read- 
ing in which finely wrought detail fell 
logically into its place in the great, 
overall design. Nevertheless even Mr. 
Stiedry was not wholly able to check 
the precipitate pace of the first act or 
to impart to it that sense of timeless- 
ness which belongs to so much of the 
Parsifal music. He seemed to be swept 
along on the current and even had he 
not made a hundred bar cut (“Dem 
Heiltum baute er das Heiligtum” to 
“Vor dem verwaisten Heiligtum in 
briinsti’gem Beten lag Amfortas’) it 
is hard to believe the act would 
have appeared appreciably longer. 
Throughout the last act, however, the 
conductor nobly sustained Wagner’s 
far-flung line and the spirituality of 
the musical and dramatic texture. 

All the same, there was not a little 
coarse orchestral playing, especially 
during the early part of the evening, 





Parsifal Has Three Late-Season Hearings 





Rose Bampton 
as Kundry 


and some bad faults of pitch in the 
brass choir, with the first trumpet as 
chief culprit. The choruses in the tem- 
ple scene sinned, likewise, against the 
pitch. As for the Flower Maidens, this 
bevy continues to provide the Metro- 
politan with a major headache. Their 
attire has been somewhat modified 
again, but not perceptibly for the bet- 
ter, save insofar as the colors are a 
trifle more subdued. Yet this com- 
mingling of singers and ballet dancers 
is as far from realizing Wagner’s aim 
as ever. While preparing the original 
Parsifal production the composer once 
wrote to Lilli Lehmann that, as re- 
gards this ensemble, “a single shrill 
organ will ruin everything for me.” 
In the present Metropolitan perform- 
ance there was not merely a single 





shrill organ but fully half a dozen. 

The best achievements among the 
principals of the occasion were the 
contributions of Gerhard Pechner, as 
Klingsor, and of Joel Berglund as 
Gurnemanz. Mr. Pechner, quite su- 
perbly baleful, delivered his venomous 
utterances with something of the grand 
manner and treated the text with an 
acute ferocity. Mr. Berglund’s Gurne- 
manz, touchingly human in the Good 
Friday scene, lacked breadth and 
sympathy in the first act, where his 
embodiment seemed to be modeled 
more or less on the pattern of Hans 
Sachs in his lighter moods. Martial 
Singher’s Amfortas has become fairly 
familiar here. One respects the French 
baritone for his sincerity and conscien- 
tiousness, but he lacks the format, the 
poignant expression and the weight 
and color of voice for the role. ,Lauritz 
Melchior’s Parsifal is one of those 
traditions with which, perforce, the 
spectator has to make his peace with 
the best grace possible. He treats the 
character according to his lights, 
leaves the stage in the first Monsalvat 
scene because he does not choose to 
remain on it, and neither in appear- 
ance nor in action does he preserve 
many traits of illusion. There were 
still moments in the scene with Kun- 
dry, however, where the tenor retained 
flashes of his better days. 

Kerstin Thorborg’s Kundry is based 
on a sound understanding of the com- 
plex psychology of the part. But ham- 
pered as she was this time by her in- 
ability to encompass its vocal exac- 
tions in the garden scene, the embodi- 
ment suffered perceptibly by the 


physical strain under which her sing- 
ing labored. Her penitent Kundry re- 
mains a touching accomplishment ; but, 
after all, that is only one third of the 
character. 

Margaret Harshaw sang, almost in- 
audibly, the phrase of the consolatory 
voice in the first temple scene. The 
various Grail Knights and Esquires 
were in the keeping of Felix Knight, 
John Garris, Osie Hawkins, Leslie 
Chabay, Frances Greer, and Lucielle 
Browning. Deszo Ernster delivered 
the sepulchral admonitions of Titurel 
tremulously. The solo Flower Maidens 
were Miss Greer, Inge Manski, Hertz 
Glaz, Paula Lenchner, Maxine Stell- 
man and Miss Browning. 

HERBERT F, PEYSER 





Svanholm Takes Title Role, 
March 24 

The season’s second performance of 
Parsifal was profoundly moving. Fritz 
Stiedry’s noble conception of the 
score was mirrored in the playing of 
the orchestra, and Set Svanholm, in 
the title role, was nothing short of 
magnificent. 

Youthful and impetuous in the first 
act, Mr. Svanholm managed the subtle 
change in Parsifal’s mind in the temp- 
tation scene with notable dramatic 
skill. To mention only one instance 
of his mastery of the role, the slight 
convulsive movement in his body in 
the temple scene of Act. I, when Am- 
fortas reaches the climax of his agony, 
gave added poignance to his outcry 
in the struggle with Kundry: “Am- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Don Giovanni Opens City Center 


The New York City Opera season 
opened March 19 with a brisk per- 
formance of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
This production of the “dramma 
giocoso,” with elaborate stage direc- 
tion by Theodore Komisarjevsky, was 
discussed at length when it was 
brought out last season. Its merits, 
those of liveliness and dramatic vigor, 
and its defects, interruption of musical 
continuity and lack of style and tech- 
nical brilliance, remain substantially 
the same. Laszlo Halasz again con- 
ducted and his tempos were prevail- 
ingly rapid, often to excess. 


James Pease as Don Giovanni and 
Norman Cordon as Leporello are both 
excellent musicians, at home on the 
stage; but both are temperamentally 
unsuited to the roles which they were 
called upon to portray. Mr. Pease’s 
Don lacked the cynical polish and 
aristocratic elegance conjured up by 
Da Ponte and Mozart; and Mr. Cor- 
don’s Leporello was scarcely the jolly 
rascal and buffoon mirrored in the 
score. 

The persistent tremolo ani stridency 
of Brenda Lewis’ singing as Donna 
Elvira were a warning signal. This 
talented artist has a naturally beauti- 
ful voice but she will probably not 
have it for many years if she continues 
to force it as she did at this perform- 
ance. Ellen Faull sang very beautifully 
at times but she is neither dramatical- 
ly nor vocally ready for the heroic 
musical exploits of Donna Anna. 
Robbed of his Dalla sua pace but al- 
lowed his Il mio tesoro, Joseph 
Laderoute displayed remarkable 
breath control if not exactly ravishing 
beauty of tone as Don Ottavio. 

Virginia Haskins’ Zerlina is too 
brittle; the role is more than a 
soubrette part; but she sang and acted 
prettily. As Masetto, Edwin Dunning 
strove manfully against the hopeless 
odds of his atrocious Mad Hatter cos- 
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H. A. Condell's controversial setting for Don Giovanni. 


Max Engel 
The arcade at left is 


used for both Donna Anna's chamber and the cemetery. The foreground serves 
both as outdoors and indoors 


tume, which should be changed. Nor- 
man Scott’s Commandant was best in 
the final scene. The company and Mr. 
Halasz received a rousing welcome 
frem a large audience of Mozarteans 
obviously happy to have er 


Yeend, Horne and Young 
In La Traviata, March 20 


On the second evening of its spring 
season the New York City Opera 
ventured a Traviata in which all three 
principal roles were entrusted to art- 
ists who sang them for the first time. 
Under these circumstances it would 
have been idle to expect perfection; 
but if the performance had its blem- 
ishes, it also had its radiant moments. 


Above all else the visual aspects of 
the action, under the intelligent direc- 
tion of Leopold Sachse, manifested a 
dramatic reasonableness and set up an 
intimate rapport with the audience 
such as one never encounters in this 
opera at the Metropolitan or in other 
large houses. 

Frances Yeend made her debut with 
the company in the part of Violetta. 
The naturally brilliant timbre of her 
voice and her flexibility in both lyric 
and florid singing entitle her to con- 
sider the role her proper province. In 
the first two acts, however, she was 
handicapped by nervousness. Her tone 
production was generally too wide 
open for perfect control; an ill-advised 
high E flat at the end of the Sempre 





mec 
Frances Yeend 
as Violetta 


libera did not come off, and a number 
of phrases in the middle _ register 
petered out before the end for want 
of breath support. It was only in the 
latter portion of the performance that 
her best qualities began to predom- 
inate, although a good share of the 
duet with Germont in the second act 
had been persuasively inflected. The 
Addio del passato in the final scene 
was her best accomplishment, for here 
she was in unquestioned possession of 
her resources, which included a re- 
liable if rather bland high pianissimo. 
On the histrionic side, the blueprint 
of her acting is well planned, but her 
movement and gesture still look 
studied and self-conscious. 

Norman Young made a sympathetic 
if youthful Germont pére, and per- 
formed the miracle of making Di 
provenza il mar contribute to the 
progress of the drama. As Alfredo, 
William Horne’s musical intentions 
and the plasticity of his bearing were 
more impressive than his vocal meth- 
od. Jean Morel conducted cruelly, 
treating much of the opera as a rapid 
orchestral scherzo which allowed the 
singers almost no chance for expres- 
sive nuance, or even for breathing. 
Smaller roles were in the hands of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Stockholm Opera Seaso 
Spangled with Revivals 


By Inorip SANDBERG 


STOCKHOLM 
HE first notable events of 1948 
at the Stockholm Opera were 
three performances of Pelléas et 
Mélisande by a touring French en- 
semble conducted by Albert Wolff. 
Renée Mazella was the Mélisande, 
Jean Chesnel the Pelléas, Charles 
Clavensy the Arkel and Felipe Ro- 
mito the Golaud. Mr. Romito was 
also in charge of the staging. 
Three Swedes completed the cast— 
Gertrude Wettergren as Geneviéve, 
Stina-Britta Melander as Yniold, 
and Erik Sundquist as the Doctor. 
The Debussy opera had not been 
heard in Stockholm in over 20 
years, and it scored a tremendous 
success. Mr. Wolff, who conducted 
it for the first time here, read the 
score with delicacy and clarity. 
Four revivals have been newly 
staged at the Stockholm Opera dur- 
ing the first two months of the year 
—The Abduction from the Sera- 





Hjérdis Schymberg as Violetta 


tion, especially the quartet, though 
this was by no means the best part 
of the performance. The soprano 
dominated the voices to such a de- 
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A set by Sven-Erik Skawonius for Mozart's Abduction from the Seraglio 


glio, Rigoletto, La Traviata and 
Der Rosenkavalier. Jan. 18 marked 
the 175th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Stockholm Opera, which 
had introduced the first Swedish 
opera in the Swedish language. 
That inaugural work, entitled The- 
tis and Peleus, composed by F. A. 
Uttini to a libretto by King Gustaf 
III and J. Wellander, was in its day 
a great success, a fact all the more 
remarkable for the reason that 
French was at that time the lan- 
guage of cultured circles. The an- 
niversary was celebrated this past 
January by a polished revival of 
Mozart’s Seraglio, ably conducted 
by Herbert Sandberg and gracefully 
staged by Hans Busch. Sven Nils- 
son, the Osmin, sang extremely 
well and disclosed a fine sense of 
humor. Arne Ohlson, the Bel- 
monte, was ideal. Eva Prytz was 
a handsome Blondchen and Goste 
Bjorling an amusing Pedrillo. Ker- 
stin Lofgren, a debutante, entrusted 
with Constanze, hardly showed her- 
self equal to the vocal and dramatic 
demands of the part. 

An all-Italian night Jan. 31 
brought an exciting performance of 
Rigoletto conducted by the Italian 
maestro, Lamberto Gardelli. Heated 
enthusiasm greeted the representa- 
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gree that the quartet became, as it 
were, a soprano solo with accom- 
paniment of tenor, and of a faintly 
audible mezzo-soprano and_bari- 
tone. In spite of indisposition, 
Hugo Hasslo’s Rigoletto was en- 
joyable’and his smooth lyric bari- 
tone fitted the music well. Henri- 
etta Guermant, the Gilda, sang bril- 
liantly all evening and she acted 
tastefully and with grace. Yet to 
this writer her typically dramatic 


Birgit Nilsson as 
the Marschallin 


Eva Prytz as Sophie and Benna 
Lemon-Brundin as Octavian 


too mature for 
Einar Anders- 
son sang the Duke with greater 
ease and flexibility than usual, pos- 
sibly because the Italian language 
aided his vocalism. Florence An- 
dersson sang Maddalena unevenly, 
but Leon Bjorker’s Sparafucile was 
masterly. 

Der Rosenkavalier enjoyed an 
enchanting performance under Nils 
Grevillius on Feb. 26. The con- 
ductor made his affection for 
Strauss’ opera evident at every mo- 
ment. Sven Nilsson’s Baron Ochs 
was rich in humor, abundant in ef- 
fective detail but never overdone. 
His singing, like that of Benna 
Lemon-Brundin (Octavian), Birgit 
Nilsson (the Marschallin), and Eva 
Prytz (Sophie), was of faultless 
musical accuracy. Among the new- 


seemed 
Gilda’s lyric pages. 


soprano 





Sven Nilsson 
as Ochs 


re ¥+ Pelleas, Abduction 
from Seraglio and 


Rosenkacalier Are 
Special Features 
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Characters in the Abduction performance. 
Top right, Arne Ohlison as Belmonte; center, 
Géosta Bjdrling as Pedrillo and Sven Nilsson 
as Osmin; lower left, Eva Prytz as Blondchen 


comers of the season Birgit Nilsson 
is outstanding, as her Marschallin 
demonstrated. Eva Prytz is hand- 
some and has a fine stage presence. 
Her notion of Sophie, however, is 
so bold that one cannot imagine 
such a girl ever needing the protec- 
tion of an Octavian. The stage di- 
riction was often questionable. 

La Traviata was presented March 
3, with Issay Dobrowen as conduc- 
tor and stage director, and with 
Hjérdis Schymberg as Violetta. A 
long illness had kept the soprano 
inactive for many months. She 
sang on her return with a new 
warmth and beauty of tone, and her 
acting seemed more mature. Her 
hearers, conscious of her artistic 
growth, acclaimed her with enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Dobrowen conducted in 
masterly fashion, without exagger- 
ated sentimentality. The Alfredo 
was Arne Hendricksen, Norwegian 
tenor, whose singing is gradually 
showing improvement over his 
earlier appearances. Karl Olof 
Johansson, making his debut as the 
elder Germont, revealed a_ well- 
trained lyric baritone. 

Notable events in the concert field 
were recitals by Shura Cherkassky 
and Edwin Fischer, pianists, and 
Camilla Wicks and Lilia d’Albore, 
violinists. Mr. Cherkassky, who 
had not been here since 1946, held 
the audience spellbound by his per- 
formances of works by Liszt, Cho- 
pin, Balakireff, Piston and Stravin- 
sky. Mr. Fischer, after a ten-years’ 
absence, played works by Beethoven 
to enthusiastic hearers, both in re- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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A Visit tom FURTWAENGL 


By Epwarp LOocKSPEISER 
LONDON 
OLLOWING the recent appear- 
Bances in London of Bruno Walter, 
Erich Kleiber and Otto Klemperer, 
Wilhelm Furtwangler is the latest 
great wanderer to return to our shores 
since the war. He came to England 
from Berlin by way of Paris to con- 
duct ten concerts with the London 
Philharmonic at Covent Garden, in 
Royal Albert Hal! and in the prov- 
inces. The ten years since Mr. Furt- 
wangler’s last visit to London have 
not detracted from the magic power 
of this musician, whose readings are 
the embodiment of the Romantic spirit. 
His tall, erect figure, seemingly rigid 
at first sight, but actually built for the 
utmost flexibility; his long sensitive 
hands, quivering in intensity ; his arms 
crossed while the head is thrown back 
in an expression of almost religious 
ecstasy—all such purely physical and 
exterior aspects of Mr. Furtwangler 
as a conductor, which might legiti- 
mately be disregarded in estimating the 
music he produces, have in his case a 
direct association with his highly in- 
dividual technique. No conductor could 
have studied more carefully the infini- 
tely subtle relationship between the 
physical and the spiritual approach to 
his art. Mr. Furtwangler is a con- 
ductor to hear; but he is also a con- 
ductor to watch. To watch him is, in 
fact, to hear him. 

Particularly characteristic of Mr. 
Furtwangler’s beat is his manner of 
indicating with the right hand every 
eighth or sixteenth note, however. fast 
the tempo. It is a beat with the live 
intensity of the vibrato of the violinist. 
One used to wonder how, as he com- 
menced a work by describing a crazily 
shaped wiggle, the orchestra could 
possibly guess at which point it was 
required to enter. His own orchestra 
in Berlin and Vienna had apparently 
been initiated into the riddle, but what 
were other orchestras to make of this 


unorthodox technique? Though he has 
not modified his manner, Mr. furt- 
wangier’s present experience with the 
London Philharmonic has shown him 
to be the captain in complete command. 
More than that, by some uncanny 
power he not only guides and com- 
mands his players, combining and fus- 
ing his tone colors with extraordinary 
beauty of detail, but he allows them 
the freedom, spontaneity and enthusiasm 
without which they would remain mere 
automatons. This delicately adjusted 
flexibility, so remarkable both in his 
physique and in his tempos and phras- 
ing, is the basis of his art, and it has 
made him the romantic conductor par 
excellence. The seemingly exaggerated 
tempi and dynamics which in another 
conductor might be taken for mere 
showmanship, Mr. Furtwangler, as a 
romantic virtuoso, compels his lis- 
teners to accept. Having once recog- 
nized these faculties of flexibility and 
romantic intensity, one is free to be 
moved by the exceptional power and 
imagination of his readings. I am 
thinking, as I recollect his London 
programs over the last two weeks, of 
the singing beauty he imparted to 
Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave Overture ; 
of the luxuriance of his Schumann 
Fourth Symphony ; of the intimacy of 
his Brahms symphonies, particularly 
the Third, the second movement of 
which he took at an unbelievably slow 
pace; of the opening of the Overture 
to Oberon with its well-nigh inaudible 
pianissimo, and of an unforgettable 
passage in the Finale of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, where a _ long 
bridge passage, chiefly in the lower 
strings, was made to sound almost 
Musorgskyan in its harrowing grue- 
someness. 

Now a resident of Switzerland, 
though still the permanent conductor 
of the Berlin Philharmonic, Mr. Furt- 
wangler made his reappearance in En- 
gland without any untoward incident. 
Whatever has been the inner story of 





London welcomes return of 


“great wanderer "° om ten 


concerts of master readings 
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Wilhelm Furtwangler (|gft) holding a press conference at the Hyde Park Hotel in 

london. After arriving for a series of concerts in England, the conductor found 

that he had forgotten his Ministry of Labor permits and was in danger of being 
sent back to Germany. A satisfactory adjustment was soon made 


his activities in Germany during the 
war—and it has been a very compli- 
cated story on which judgment need 
not be passed here—the artist and the 
musician in Mr. Furtwangler is the 
whole of the man. He could not be the 
inspiring conductor he is if it were 
otherwise. Moreover, the English 
musical public (unlike some of the 
continental publics, for we were not 
directly involved) is not given to per- 
petuating any hostility arising from 


former or even present political al- 
legiances of musicians. Flagstad, 
Cortot, Strauss and now Furtwangler 
are among the artists whose place has 
remained secure in the minds and 
hearts of English music-lovers. 

From London Mr. Furtwangler goes 
to Buenos Aires for a short season, to 
be followed by appearances in Rome 
and Florence. During the summer he 
will appear at the Vienna and Salz- 
burg festivals. 





Concerts of Massed 


Large Audiences in 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 
LONDON 
LBERT HALL, that incredible 
A relic of Victorian civilization, 
has served in several ways in 
recent years—for the accommodation 
of the ever-increasing audiences of 


young enthusiasts who attend the 
Promenade Concerts in the sumer; 
for concerts by famous artists for 


whom even a hall with a capacity of 
five thousand is not big enough in 
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postwar musical London; for elephan- 
tine productions of the Messiah and 
Elijah; and most recently for three 
great works which in fact could only 
have been given at Albert Hall—Ber- 
lioz’s Requiem, Honegger’s Joan of 
Arc at the Stake and Mahler’s Sym- 
phony of a Thousand. 

The Berlioz Requiem—or the Grande 
Messe des Morts, as it is more pro- 
perly and romantically called—was 
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given with all the brazen showiness 
the fantastic score demands by the BBC 
Symphony, some 750 voices and four 
brass bands. “Eyes, ears and mouths,” 
wrote one critic of this performance, 
“were agape at the ten drummers 
drumming, five cymbals clanging, four 
bands ablowing and two choirs sing- 
ing.” All of this was under the imper- 
turbable direction of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

The fashion seems to have caught 
on, and a few weeks later the BBC 
brought an equally large audience to 
Albert Hall again for a performance 
of Honegger’s Joan of Arc. Constance 
Cummings, the American actress, took 
the part of Joan, and the army of 
singers, narrators and actors were this 
time ably marshalled, 
as in an_ earlier 
studio performance 
by Basil Cameron. 
This Joan of Are, 
containing some 
powerful descriptive 
music, but demand- 
ing a real stage pro- 
duction (such as it 
had in France with 
Ida Rubinstein in 
the title part), made 
an impression in the 


The chorus and or- 
chestra of the BBC 
assembled for a per- 
formance of Honeg- 
ger's Joan of Arc 
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Kensington concert hall not far re- 
moved from that of film music. 

At Central Hall a few days earlier, 
an exquisite cantata by another French- 
Swiss composer had been introduced 
by Walter Goehr. This was Frank 
Martin’s Le Vin Herbé, based on an 
adaptation of the Tristan and Isolde 
legend by Joseph Bédier. The work is 
scored for the barest possible resources 
—seven strings, a piano, small choir 
and soloists; yet within this restricted 
framework it conveys a wonderful 
sense of medievalism—austere, refined 
and sensitive. The writing for the 
voices is especially beautiful, and from 
the delicate contrasts in form and con- 
ception between one section of the 
narrative and another there gradually 
emerges a grave and infinitely moving 
version of the legend, utterly different 
from the Wagnerian outbursts with 
which Tristan is usually associated. 


Symphony of 1,000 Given 


Equally memorable was Mahler’s 
seldom heard Eighth Symphony, called 
the Symphony of a Thousand. It had 
not been heard here since Bruno 
Walter’s performance before the war. 
The recent production, given in Albert 
Hall under the auspices of the Henry 
Wood Concert Society, was conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult and formed part 
of a series devoted to the entire cycle 
of Mahler’s symphonies. This cycle is 
proof of the growing respect and ad- 
miration on the part of English com- 
posers which Mahler’s work has com- 
manded in recent years. 

The prolific Benjamin Britten is one 
of these composers and he himself has 
proclaimed his affinity with Mahler. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Some years ago your editors used 
to be very much amused by a Brit- 
ish daily paper which came to you 
regularly—I forget its name. On 
its front page was a bright red 
headline, Stop Press News, and 
under it the last-minute sensation 
which was to titillate the English 
reader. Quite often there was noth- 
ing but white space for several 
inches under the head—proof, I 
suppose, that good news was no 
news in Britain. This casual as- 
sumption of British journalism that 
if there is no titbit worthy of stop- 
ping the press, there is no need to 
print something just to fill a col- 
umn, always amazed and delighted 


me. 

Perhaps your readers wondered 
at a certain white space on page 43 
of your March issue. I hasten to 
reassure them that it wasn’t at all 
a case of British journalism and 
that some late musical sensation 
ought to have occupied that space. 
No, indeed, it was an advertisement 
which should have gone there, ex- 
tolling the wares of Associated 
Music Publishers. Such a thing 
hasn’t happened before in all yovr 
history, I understand. I wonder if 
your readers know why it hap- 
pened? 

Some of them may have read in 
the newspapers about the work 
stoppage in print shops in New 
York. Yes, that was it. Just as 
your March issue was about to go 
to’ press, the composing rooms in 
job printers’ shops stopped work. 
Your issue was in the press room, 
which was still working, but several 
corrections which the composing 
room should have made didn’t get 
made in time. Hence the white 
Not at all an old British 


space. 
custom. Nor an American one, 
need I add? 


I only wish you could pass the 
buck to the printers for another odd 
one in that March issue. Perhaps 
it was because of that sudden emer- 
gency that you didn’t read proof as 
well as you might have—at any 
rate, one letter made quite a differ- 
ence in a strategic place. How 
many readers noticed the head on 
your second editorial on page 16? 
“A Bas le Clacque” it read. Now, 
as if misspelling claque were not 
enough, that simple head changed 
the whole meaning of your edi- 
torial. By making the word mas- 
culine in gender (le) you seemed 
to be saying “Down with the opera 
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hat!” Pretty funny when you 
think of it. A whole editorial might 
be written on that very subject. 
But that wasn’t what you meant. 
You mean la claque, or the group 
of presumably hired applause 
stooges against whom you in- 
veighed in the body of the editorial. 
Down with top hats, indeed! At 
least you’re not quite that insis- 
tently democratic, to urge the abol- 
ishment of an old opera custom. 
Let them dress up! Let them wear 
opera hats! But a has la chaque— 
not les claques, or you will be dis- 
pensing with clogs and galoshes. 
Isn’t the French language wonder- 
ful? For that matter, English, she 
is funny too. 
ie 

Ezio Pinza is going into a 
“straight” dramatic play next sea- 
son, leaving time only for San 
Francisco opera performances, per- 
haps a few at the Met, and Monday 
night Telephone Hour engagements 
now and then. The personable bass 
will play the part of an Ambassador 
who, stranded by his country’s ruin 
in the war, turns to writing his 
memoirs to make a living. He will 
sing not more than 15 minutes’ 
worth, by contract. 

wo @ 

Nat Finston came to town from 
Hollywood to watch part of the 
New York run of his Tchaikovsky 
film, Song of My Heart. It had 
better reviews everywhere else than 
in New York. Critics thought the 
story was “falsified” and some of 
the action pretty silly. Few com- 
mented on the real excellence of 
the sound track or the fidelity of 
reproduction of the music. These 
latter, incidentally, were not quite 
enough to carry the story, in my 
opinion. Admittedly, the true life 
of Tchaikovsky is hardly fare that 
the League of Decency or any sim- 
ilar censorship body would care 
about, but in the amelioration this 
film attempts, very little accuracy 
remains. Mr. Finston is very un- 
happy about it. He wrote me: 

“Song of My Heart portrays inci- 
dents in the life of a shy, moody and 
reticent person; only his music need 
tell: for in words, facts, figures and 
people, his story cannot be recounted ; 
but is it necessary? We hear and love 
and are moved and inspired by Tchai- 
kovsky melodies and harmonies ; need 
this be supplemented with sordid per- 
sonal traits, peculiar habits, private 
weaknesses, forbidden associations, 
melancholia unbridled, and ugly ru- 
mors—in fact, all the inhibitions of a 
morose personality in his personal re- 
lationships, that circumstances, en- 
vironment and acquaintances bring 
about ?” 

All I can say is, try again, Mr. 
Finston. But pick a more likely 
subject. One that you won’t have 
to bowdlerize in order to represent 
fairly truthfully on the screen. It 
was unfortunate for you, too, that 
so much Tchaikovskiana had just 
been released— music galore, a 
couple of movies which touched on 
him, and a musical comedy. Your 
timing was a little faulty, I think. 

i a 

Jarmila Novotna, the Metropoli- 
tan soprano, went to Europe for 
several months with Montgomery 
Clift and a battery of MGM tech- 
nicians to make The Search, a story 
of the unfortunate homeless chil- 
dren of central Europe and their 
care by the American Army. Al- 
though dozens of appealing little 
waifs come and go through the pic- 
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"Il told you to have that beard off!" 


ture, as a whole the film is uncon- 
vincing and unmoving because their 
deeply human story is pushed aside 
in favor of a cliché plot which has 
Miss Novotna wandering hundreds 
of miles hunting for her little boy, 
who had been separated from her in 
a concentration camp, and finally 
discovering him under circum- 
stances of preposterous improbabil- 
ity. One of the most convincing 
actresses on the operatic stage, Miss 
Novotna betrays her artistic integ- 
rity all too well in The Search by 
walking through her part is if she 
didn’t believe it for a minute. 
aw 2 

Singers usually apply what they 
have learned in real life to their 
operatic portrayals, but Walter Cas- 
sel had occasion recently to turn 
the tables. The morning after his 
concert in Beatrice, Neb., the bari- 
tone was being driven to the station 
by one of the local sponsors. She 
stopped the car to see whether the 
trunk compartment was locked. As 
Mr. Cassel looked back to make 
some casual remark, he was hor- 
rified to see a bull charging down 
the road at the woman, who was 
wearing a bright red coat. Re- 
membering his stage business as 
Escamillo in Carmen, he whipped 
off his coat and twirled it in front 
of the enraged animal, which miss- 
ed its original objective by inches 
and proceeded to mangle a rear 
fender. 

es = 

An amazing assortment of ob- 
jects, ranging from the fan which 
Risé Stevens used in her debut as 
Carmen to a baseball autographed 
by Connie Mack, will be sold at the 
auction to be held in Newport, 
R. I., on May 7 by the Music Club, 
to establish three scholarships for 
the Berkshire Music Festival. The 
whole project owes its inception to 
the imagination and enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Joseph S. Giegel of Newport, 
who is president of the club. 

Mrs. Giegel and her committee 
wrote to famous musicians and 
other celebrities throughout the 
country, inquiring: “Could you 
send us something that helped you 
start on your career, something 
that we could auction for the bene- 


fit of talented young people who 
need a boost up the ladder of suc- 
cess ?” 

The response, as they put it, was 
“terrific.” Serge Koussevitzky and 
Leonard Bernstein sent batons. 
Mr. Bernstein’s was one which he 
used during his student days at 
Tanglewood and was broken off so 
that it would resemble the short 
baton used by his teacher, Mr. 
Koussevitsky. Miss Stevens sent 
her Carmen debut fan, which was 
broken in the last act when she fell 
“after Don Jose had stabbed and 
killed me.” Helen Jepson sent the 
brooch which she wore in her de- 
but in La Bohéme. 

John Jacob Niles contributed his 
original manuscript of the song, I 
Wonder as I Wander. From Rose 
Bampton came “a very lucky jade 
piece in the shape of a turtle” which 
she wore at her debut in Aida. 
Frankie Carle sent the original 
manuscript of Sunrise Serenade 
and “the only picture in existence 
proving my age and my first pro- 
fessional engagement in Provi- 
dence.” From Christopher Lynch, 
Benny Goodman, Morton Downey 
and Lily Pons came autographed 
albums of recordings. 

Jack Dempsey sent two pairs of 
autographed boxing gloves. Helen 
Hayes contributed a “folder with 
the original songs of a great aunt 
of mine, the lovely Catherine 
Hayes.” From Bing Crosby came 
an autographed pipe, from Henry 
Fonda the script for Mr. Roberts, 
from Rudy Vallee a table cigarette 
lighter and from Basil Rathbone 
the silver horse-head tie clasp which 
he wore in 14 Sherlock Holmes pic- 
tures. Paul Whiteman sent a baton 
nearly a yard long with a note: 
“To you who make the winning bid 
for it, I hope it will prove to be a 
lucky piece.” 

With a supply like this, the club 
should have no trouble in financing 
as many scholarships as it wishes, 
thinks your 
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Szell Conducts 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


George Szell conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, March 4 and 5: 
Overture to La Forza del Destino— 


erdi 
Symphony No. 92, G major (Oxford) 

Haydn 

Symphony No. 6, B minor (Pathétique) 

Tchaikovsky 
When George Szell determines 
whether to continue to be a straight- 
forward musician or to turn himself 
into a popular spellbinder his decision 
will be a relief to everyone, no doubt 
including himself. The two halves of 
his final Thursday-Friday program 
with the Philharmonic were diametric- 
ally opposed in aim. He presented 
Verdi’s Overture to La Forza del 
Destino (a newcomer to the Philhar- 
monic repertory) and Haydn’s Ox- 
ford Symphony with genuineness and 
deep musicality, in a spirit which hon- 
ored the composers. Then he pro- 
ceeded to turn Tchaikovsky’s Sixth 
Symphony, a well made and highly 
reputable piece of music, into a vehicle 
for purely external, and often down- 
right vulgar, effects which dishonored 

not the composer, but the conductor. 
Let us not suppose for an instant 
‘that so magnificently trained a musi- 
cian as Mr. Szell does not know the 
difference between his rabble-rousing 
distortion of the Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony and an attitude which would 
allow the music to achieve dignity 
without strained sentiment, rhythmic 
life without hysterical agitation, sonor- 
ity without tumult, and emotional 
force without damage to structural 
clarity. Among elocutionary inter- 
preters of the Pathétique, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky unfailingly gives a noble cast 


to his rhetoric; Leopold Stokowski 
achieves a tonal texture of extraor- 
dinary beauty; Eugene Ormandy lets 
you see how much he loves tthe 
melodies. Mr. Szell merely made the 
music sound false. Four bars of his 
Haydn, or of his Schumann Second 
Symphony the week before, were 
more convincing than his_ entire 
Pathétique. 

In the first movement the main al- 
legro was introduced so fast that it 
took the players eight bars to begin 
to articulate clearly and together; the 
big lyric theme, especially in its 
climactic reappearance, was subjected 
to extraordinary vagaries of pace, pre- 
sumably in the hallowed name of 
rubato conducting; the third theme 
bore no apparent relationship in tempo 
to the second. Both in the choice of 
the prevailing tempos and in the 
licenses taken with regard to them, 
the interpretation of the entire open- 
ing movement was apparently guided 
by no better rule than that of ex- 
pediency. The 5-4 movement came off 
more serenely, but again a disparity 
between tempos led to awkward, 
abrupt adjustments at the end of the 
middle section, at the point where the 
first theme begins to alternate with 
the second. The third movement be- 
gan absurdly fast, but the inability of 
the brass to play its initial extended 
figure at this headlong rate forced a 
reconsideration onto the conductor, 
who continued almost imperceptibly 
to slow the movement down until it 
began to make sense. Throughout the 
whole scherzo-march, however, the 
orchestra’s tone sounded harsh and 
driven, and the music emerged bloody 
but unbowed. The finale, though less 
mannered than the preceding move- 
ments, did not realize its full poig- 
nancy. It was all a disturbing demon- 
stration of what can happen when a 
sound musician enters into the com- 
petition for popularity which is the 
besetting evil of big-time conducting 
nowadays. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Szell not 
to speak of his Haydn in superlatives. 
His keen perception of every nuance 





Robert Casadesus 


Erich Leinsdorf 


of phrasing, his willingness to let the 
music speak clearly and affectingly 
without ever forcing it, the sparkling 
life of his rhythm, the exquisite bal- 
ance and interplay of the instruments 
—these were among the precious qual- 
ities Mr. Szell later tossed aside in 
order to sell us his Tchaikovsky. The 
Verdi overture, while less memorable 
than the Haydn, was also allowed to 
remain tellingly in character. C.S. 


Istomin Plays 
Chopin Concerto 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


George Szell conducting. Eugene Isto- 
min, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 7, 


3 :00. 


Symphony, D Minor......... .. Franck 
Concerto No. 2, F minor, for piano and 
OTORESETR cc cccccccerccccere ‘hopin 


Overture to La Forza del Destino. Verdi 


The feature of the afternoon was 
Mr. Istomin’s vital if, now and then, 
somewhat massive and heavy-handed 
performance of the Chopin concerto. 
It was in the first movement that this 
hearer was most conscious of the play- 
er’s want of imagination and rather 
limited resources of color as well as 
his occasionally ponderous touch. The 
pianist played with a good deal more 
poetic sensitiveness, limpidity and 
singing tone when he came to the 
cantilena of the larghetto; and he 
struck the right expressive balance 
between its luxuriant cantabile and the 
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dramatic accents of the contrasting 
episode. In the finale Mr. Istomin’s 
sprightly and buoyant treatment of the 
music redeemed it from that reproach 
of weakness so thoughtlessly brought 
against it. 

Mr. Szell gave a generally forth- 
right performance of the Franck Sym- 
phony, with rapid tempi and, in the 
first movement, a few rather capricious 
modifications of -pace. Those who 
choose to see mystical qualities in this 
score must have been hard put to it to 
detect them from this robust exposi- 
tion. As for the Forza del Destino 
overture, the conductor laid the “the- 
ater” on thick—which is doubtless as 
Verdi would have wished. H. F. P. 





Casadesus Performs 


His Third Piano Concerto 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Rob- 
ert Casadesus, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 11 and 12: 

Chorale-Prelude, Wachet auf, 

ruft uns die Stimme...Bach-Stokowski 

Symphony, A major, No. 7, 

b ae sch adbhee Caceuuacs babenws a Beethoven 

Ballade, F sharp major, Op. 19, 

for piano and orchestra 

Concerto for piano and orchestra, 

» 37 ¥ -.-Robert Casadesus 

_ (First performance in New York) 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 

from GétterdAammerung........ Wagner 

Although Mr. Casadesus’ new piano 
concerto is as remote as could be 
imagined from Fauré’s Ballade in 
its harmonic idiom, it displays a mas- 
tery of form, a continence of ex- 
pression and an absolute clarity of 
intent which invite comparison. Both 
works are typically French in their 
wit and economy. 

The concerto opens with a tremen- 
dously vigorous and rhythmically in- 
sistent movement which resembles a 
toccata. Choppy, dissonant passages 
of heavily accented chords and swirl- 
ing arpeggios are ingeniously con- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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RECITALS 


Emanuel List, Bass 
Town Hall, March 6, 2:30 


Emanuel List’s chief activity these 
days is to impersonate the Baron Ochs 
when the Metropolitan performs Der 
Rosenkavalier. His voice is no longer 
tractable enough to justify his appear- 
ance in a number of roles he formerly 
undertook here and abroad. Neither, 
to be wholly- candid, is he in his ele- 
ment on the concert platform, though 
he seems disinclined to abandon it al- 
together. Indeed, he embarked on quite 
a taxing and diversified list of Ger- 
man Lieder this time and followed it 
up with those two ancient war horses 
of basses, Flégier’s Le Cor and the 
Drum Major’s song, from Thomas’ 
Le Caid (not Le Cid, as the program 
had it); Musorgsky’s Song of the 
Flea; the Calumny air from Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville, and a quantity of 
American and Viennese songs. 


It is useless to pretend that Mr. 
List’s heavy, tremulous tones and plod- 
ding delivery are suited to things like 
Beethoven’s Wonne der Wehmut, 
Schubert’s Aufenthalt or Frihlings- 
traum, Wolf’s Michelangelo songs 
and Fussreise or Strauss’ Ich trage 
meine Minne and Nachtgang. Yet 
there were fugitive reminders of the 
singer’s more disciplined style and se- 
curer vocalism in Haydn’s curious 
“cantata”, Die Theilung der Erde, in 
Schubert’s Todtengrabers Heimweh 
and Schumann’s Two Grenadiers. The 
deep, rumbling low F’s and E flats are 
still in his equipment. And, of course, 
his theater sense is liberally employed 
to compensate for vocal deteriorations. 
He gave free rein to his showmanship 
when it came to Basilio’s Calumny air ; 





and the sentimental popular Viennese 
songs were entirely his domain. 

As a whole, Mr. List’s recital had 
a pleasant homespun atmosphere, in 
which the accompaniments of Paul 
Berl fitted aptly. H. F. P. 


Raul Cabezas, Violinist (Debut) 
Carnegie Hall, March 6, 3:00 


In his New York debut Raul 
Cabezas, Costa Rican violinist, re- 
vealed a personalized tone with an 
unusual shimmering, veiled quality, 
pleasant in lyric passages but a little 
cloying elsewhere. His preoccupation 
with tone was so pronounced that 
other important violinistic attributes 
received too little attention; his in- 
tonation was occasionally erratic, his 
tempi rather capricious, and his in- 
terpretations amorphous in outline. He 
used portamento effects lavishly, and 
included a crescendo-diminuendo with 
nearly every note he played. 

The program included works by 
Bach, Vitali, Mozart, Grieg, Falla, 
Cardona, Debussy, Sarasate and a first 
New York performance of Quatre 
Esquisses, by Philippe Gaubert. The 
Esquisses are impressionistic, suave, 
homogeneous in texture, and very 
similar to the quieter, smaller pieces 
of Debussy. The playing style of Mr. 
Cabezas showed to better advantage 
in this section of his program than 
anywhere else. Arpad Sandor was an 
excellent accompanist. G. 


Harriet Cohen, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 6 

Harriet Cohen, English pianist, who 
had not been heard here in eight 
years, made her reappearance with 
the assistance of a string orchestra 
conducted by Alfredo Antonini, offer- 
ing a program of unusual character. 
She at once demonstrated that her 





Harriet Cohen 


Emanuel List 


playing has all the incisive articula- 
tion and clarity and vitality of rhythm 
for which it was remembered from 
her previous visits. 

The opening brace of sonatas for 
piano and strings by Purcell and a 
group of solo pieces by Orlando Gib- 
bons, including Mr. Sanders’ His 
Delight, were all played with keen 
appreciation of their style. Falla’s 
Andalusa and two Cirandas by Villa- 
Lobos, of sharply contrasting nature, 
fared equally well. 

Two novelties were Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Hymn Tune Prelude on Song 
13 of Orlando Gibbons, a composition 
of distinguished writing and lofty 
mood, and Turina’s Rapsodia Sin- 
fénica, in which the string ensemble 
collaborated, and which, for all the 
Spanish folk cast of the material, 
proved to be of little distinction. 

Midway in the program came 
Bach’s Concerto in D minor. In the 
first and last movements of this work 
Miss Cohen’s verve and rhythmic 
buoyancy, ably reflected by the con- 
ductor and his orchestral group were 
particularly effective in vitalizing the 
music. Enkindling emotion has never 


been one of her outstanding assets 
but she makes the music of the kind 
that she elects to play convincing. 


C. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 7 


A. program of _ thrice-familiar 
classics and a series of highly uneven 
performances made this recital a 
somewhat checkered experience. Mr. 
Brailowsky could probably play the 
Scarlatti-Tausig Pastorale and Capri- 
cio, Chopin Scherzo in C sharp minor 
and Waltz in E flat, and Rachmani- 
noff Prelude in G sharp minor in his 
sleep. At any rate these were the most 
sensitive interpretations of the eve- 
ning. The Scarlatti was deliciously 
crisp and clear and the Chopin 
Scherzo truly heroic. 

Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata, in 
contrast, sounded singularly brittle 
and uninspired, although Mr. Brai- 
lowsky maintained a scrupulous bal- 
ance and accuracy in his playing. In 
the Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt and in 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat the 
pianist drove his tone and scale of 
dynamics to unpleasant extremes. Far 
more persuasive were his other in- 
terpretations, in which his meticulous 
phrasing, wonderfully controlled touch 
and precise musical conceptions were 
happily exemplified. R. S. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, March 7, 5:30 


_ The New Friends of Music term- 
inated their season with a recital by 
Lotte Lehmann and her inimitable 
collaborator, Paul Ulanowsky. The 
program was devoted to Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn. Beethoven was rep- 
resented by Andenken, Faithful John- 
nie, Ich liebe dich, Neue Liebe, neues 
(Continued on page 20) 
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THE STORY OF MUSIC IN AMERICA 


Paecifie Northwest—Part I 


Pioneering spirit persists to this day- 
University a focal point for culture 


By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


ECORDS of the earliest white 
R settlements in what was once 

the far-distant “Ourigan Coun- 
try” (Oregon Territory) abound in 
picturesque tales of the use of music 
in frontier entertainment, bolstering 
of morale, education and worship. 

Among these stories is that of the 
first-known “professional” musician 
of the Pacific Northwest, the French- 
Canadian voyageur, Pierre Cruzatte, 
who, ostensibly hired by Lewis and 
Clark to be the chief waterman of 
their Expedition, was really engaged 
by them because he could play a 
fiddle. Journals kept by various mem- 
bers of the exploring party record 
instances of Cruzatte’s successful ef- 
forts in dispelling loneliness and dis- 
content during the arduous overland 
trek. 

There are also stories of music- 
making and dancing indubged in under 
some of the most fantastic of circum- 
stances by travelers along the “Road 
to the Oregon” in later years. What 
is known historically as “the great 
migration” to the Northwest took 
place in 1842, and at this time many 
of the land-seekers took up claims 
along the Willamette in the great 
valley south of the Columbia. Once 
settled in their cabins, they began to 
hold community singing-schools, and 
by the early 1850’s it had become 
quite the fashion to go up the River 
to Portland, each year, to “sing the 
Festival.” A typical event of this 
nature is chronicled in a quaint letter 
written by an Oregon City lad on 
April 27, 1856: “I must tell you 
something about our singing & School 
which I have attended over a year. 
We sang out of Florias Festival and 
on the Fourth of July we had a great 
time. We had a nice dinner and sang 
the Festival at two o’clock p.m. The 
house was crowded to hear it. There 
were 80 singers. The boys wore 
white pantaloons and black Coats. 
The girls were dressed in white with 
a wreath of Flowers on their heads. 
A month afterwards we went down 


to the city of Portland and had a 
Festival there. We went down on the 
Steamer Jenny Clarke. They fired the 
Cannon as we landed. We Sang the 
Festival in the evening in the Meth- 
odist Church. The Queen wore a 
Crown of Roses. The house was 
nicely decorated with Flowers. We 
stayed there over night and came back 
the next morning to Oregon City, 
distance 14 miles. Our singing mas- 
ter’s name is Mr. Newell. .. .” 

Additional tests to the Floria’s Fes- 
tival here mentioned, brought from 
‘the States’ and used in various Fes- 
tivals included the Carmina Sacra, the 
New Lute of Zion, Harmony, Tri- 
umph of the Golden Wreath, The 
Keynote, and The Revivalist. 

There are tales concerning Dr. 
Henry C. Finck, a physician who 
lived originally in Shelby County, 


In 1862 Dr. Finck and his seven 
motherless children came west via the 
Panama Isthmus, to join a group of 
his former fellow-townsmen who were 
now established in a Willamette River 
settlement known as Aurora. Always 
an ardent amateur musician, Dr. 
Finck is said to have played all 
orchestral instruments save the harp. 
Once arrived in Aurora he immedi- 
ately resumed his favorite pastimes 
and began to compose hymns, teach 





The first band in the Pacific Northwest. Dr. Henry C. Finck, the leader, is at the 
center on the box. His son, later the eminent critic, Henry T. Finck, is the boy 
in the center. 


Missouri, who became one of the first 
bandsmen of the Oregon Territory. 





The original building of the Territorial University. The cornerstone was laid on 

May 21, 1861, when the press described the new edifice as “the finest educa- 

tional structure in Pacific Northwest." The university was moved to its present 
site in 1894 
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singing-schools, and organize and drill 
choirs and bands. According to tradi- 
tion, as well as the evidence presented 
by an old picture, Dr. Finck’s first 
band included 11 players—four trum- 
pets (of which one was a ‘marching 
horn’ with inverted bell), an euphon- 
ium, two trombones, a pair of cymbals, 
two large snare drums, and a triangle. 
Later bands were said to number as 
many as 60 pieces. About this time 
the Aurora pioneers were building a 
community church and Dr. Finck 
prevailed upon them to add two small 
balconies to the building’s slender 
steeple. His band subsequently played 
chorales antiphonally from these bal- 
conies on the various church holidays. 
The youngest performer on many of 
these occasions was the Doctor’s 
small son, Henry T. Finck, who later 
went directly from his father’s 
tutelage to Harvard College; and 
who presently became one of Amer- 
ica’s leading critics and writers on 
musical subjects. 

Music had been given unusual 
prominence at an even earlier date 
at the Hudson’s Bay trading post 
known as Fort Vancouver, on the 
north shore of the Columbia River, 
not far from its confluence with the 
Willamette. _Here Dr. John Mce- 
Loughlin, the factor, lived in fairly 





The University of Washington Columns 

which form the backstage of the campus 

outdoor Sylvan Theatre. The four lonic 

columns were preserved from the Terri- 

torial University building and erected on 
the present campus in 1/911 


regal style, and maintained a Scottish 
piper who played during the daily 
dinner hour, and at all important 
meetings with the Indians. Local 
records also tell of the amazingly 
beautiful singing of the Fur Brigades 
as they arrived, each June, bringing 
their pelts from the upper country. 

Here at Fort Vancouver, in the 
Fall of 1832, was set up the first 
school to be established in the Pacific 
Northwest. On Nov. 17 of that year, 
Dr. McLoughlin took into his home 
as guests a party of strangers—rival 
fur-traders from Boston—who had 
arrived on the Coast after the almost 
incredible hardships of an overland 
journey, only to find that their ship- 
load of trading goods had been lost at 
sea during its voyage to the West 
Coast around the Horn. Among these 
traders was John Ball, a Dartmouth 
graduate. Irked by the situation, Ball 
begged Dr. McLoughlin for something 
to do, and on receiving his host’s 
permission, he proceeded to organize 
a school for the half-dozen or so 
Indian and half-breed children living 
at the post. He taught them the 
English language, reading, writing and 
ciphering; and he also included in 
their daily tasks the learning, by rote, 
of the more familiar songs of English- 
speaking peoples. The school’s music 
is mentioned in contemporary diaries 
of men and women who visited the 
Fort, as in the Journal of Narcissa 
Whitman, beloved missionary to the 
inland Indians, where she remarks: 
“This morning visited the school to 
hear the children sing.” 


Weekly “Consorts” 


Other musical events of note in the 
frontier “north of the River” (the 
Columbia) include the teaching of 
note-reading to the Indians of the 
Inland Empire, and the performance 
of weekly “consorts” of vocal and 
violin music before Indian audiences 
by members of the Walker and Eells 
families, in 1843. . . . The printing of 
a Nez Perce Hymnal (words only) 
in 1843. . . . The construction of 
Spokane House (not far from the 
present city of Spokane) by the 
Northwest Fur Company, in 1810. 
Here, in the first ball room built in 
the Pacific Northwest, were held 
dances which often lasted a week; 
and where performers on flute and 
violin, as well as professional “callers” 
were frequently employed to supple- 
ment the singing of the traders, 
trappers and pioneers in attendance. 

At the beginning of the second half 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Ballet Society Gives 
New Balanchine Work 


By Cec SMITH 


This seems to be George Balan- 
chine’s season for turning out big, bril- 
liant display pieces. Having provided 
Ballet Theatre with Theme and Varia- 
tions, a virtuoso composition choreo- 
graphed around the talents of Alicia 
Alonso and Igor Youskevitch, Mr. 
Balanchine returned to the Ballet So- 
ciety, of which he is artistic director, 
to stage for the first time in America 
his ballet to the Bizet Symphony. He 
originally created this work for the 
Paris Opéra Ballet last summer, and 
it was given there with sumptuous in- 
vestiture under the title, Palais de 
Cristal. When it was presented in the 
fourth program of the Ballet Society 
season in the City Center on March 
22, the title was changed to Symphony 
in C, in view of the fact that the ballet 
was danced on a chastely curtained 
stage, without the flamboyant decors 
used on the much larger Paris Opéra 
stage. 

Not in several years have so many 
participants — upwards of 60— taken 
part in a ballet performance in New 
York, except in the mass enterprises 
at Radio City Music Hall. For the 
fourth movement, the only one re- 
quiring the services of the whole im- 
mense corps, the regular membership 
of the Ballet Society troupe was 
augmented by the addition of students 
from the School of American Ballet. 
In view of the cramped dimensions of 
the City Center stage, this finale was 
an extraordinary tour de force, for the 
formal patterns always remained as 
transparent as the crystal after which 
the ballet was first named. There 
was none of the sense of stampede, of 
panic-stricken hunting for an unoccu- 
pied bit of floor space, which so often 
characterizes populous stage specta- 
cles. With a constant crescendo of 
complexity, Mr. Balanchine’s chore- 
ography reached a breath-taking fin- 
ish, with the entire corps—even the 
student extras — performing intricate 
and swift figurations with flashing 
precision. 

The first movement was designed 
especially for Maria Tallchief, who is 
not only Mr. Balanchine’s wife but 
also one of the most gifted ballerinas 
of the present day. With great un- 
derstanding of her unusual gift for 
combining sparkling accents with ex- 
quisite lyric fluency without letting 
the rhythm cancel out the linear con- 
tinuity, Mr. Balanchine gave her steps 
and figures, in partnership with Nico- 
las Magallanes, which allowed her to 
demonstrate equally her piquancy and 
her touching expressiveness. 

Each of the first three movements 
was built on the same plan: A duo of 
principal 
quartet danced separately and _ to- 
gether, with a moderate-sized corps 
de ballet on hand for ensemble pas- 
sages. The finale also employed the 
duo and the quartet, but introduced 
the big company of which I have al- 
ready spoken. The typical intertwin- 
ing Balanchine slow movement was 
allotted to Tanaquil Le Clerq and 
Francisco Moncion as the duo; Bea- 
trice Tompkins and Herbert Bliss 
were featured in the scherzo, and 
Elise Reiman and Lew Christensen in 
the ‘finale. The dancing of all the 
principals was thoroughly agreeable, 
and their execution was clean and 
precise. 

The program opened with Capricorn 
Concerto, choreographed by Todd 
Bolender to music by Samuel Barber. 
A rather flat and conventional classic 
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dancers and a supporting > 


Ballet Companies Offer 
Novelty and Revival 


New Balanchine Work 
Performed — Loring’s 
Billy the Kid Given 


ballet, without enough challenging 
balletic ideas to carry it along, Capri- 
corn Concerto served to put to use 
once again Esteban Francés’ sullenly 
blazing astrological setting for last 
year’s Ballet Society failure, Zodiac. 
In solo roles Miss Tallchief as the 
Earth, Mr. Bliss as the Sun and Mr. 
Moncion as the Moon did their best 
to bring liveliness to their desultory 
material. Capricorn Concerto was 


ward in a stunning performance of 
Theme and Variations, as an opener. 
Alicia Alonso has now reached the 
plenitude of her powers and _ ranks 
with the greatest classical ballerinas 
in the purity and beauty of her style 
and the brilliance of her technique. 
Igor Youskevich has now regained 
the fluidity and rhythmic acuteness 
which were his before the interruption 
of the war years. In Balanchine’s 
superlative virtuoso piece both of 
them danced with that aura of joy 
which an artist always feels on those 
rare and happy occasions when every- 
thing is perfect. And what a flawless 
ballet it is! On the stage of the Met- 





followed by a repetition, with some 
revisions, of Merce Cunningham’s 
provocative but inconclusive modern- 
dance ballet, The Seasons, with its 
setting by Isamu Noguchi and its 
magnificent musical score by John 
Cage. 

Following its plan of presenting one 
piece of absolute music on each pro- 
gram, the Ballet Society this time 
presented Arthur Berger’s Three 
Pieces for Strings, conducted by Leon 
Barzin, who took competent charge of 
all the music of the evening. A re- 
vision for string orchestra of a string 
quartet, Mr. Berger’s work consists of 
a Prelude, an Aria and a Waltz, all 
most capably written in an idiom far 
too immediately dependent upon both 
the asthetic viewpoint and the thematic 
structures of Stravinsky’s Apollon 
Musagéte and Jeu de Cartes. 


Ballet Theatre 
Opens Spring Season 
By Ropert SABin 


Happily re-ensconced in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the Ballet The- 
atre opened its spring season brilliantly 
on April 4 with performances of Balan- 
chine’s Theme and Variations; Agnes 
De Mille’s Tally-Ho; and Antony 
Tudor’s Jardin aux Lilas and Gala 
Performance. Despite the illness of 
Nora Kaye and the reshuffling of roles 
necessitated by the temporary absence 
of one of its leading ballerinas, the 
company was in excellent form. The 
dowdy but atmosphere-laden mag- 
nificence of the house provided an 
exceptionally demonstrative first-night 
audience with an ideal setting for its 
capers. And what is more important, 
the ample stage and admirable per- 
spective enabled one to enjoy the 
company’s dancing and sumptuous cos- 
tumes and scenery in a proper frame- 
work. 

Ballet Theatre put its best foot for- 





Eileen Darby 


elegance and in- 


ropolitan the full 
tricacy of Mr. Balanchine’s stage pat- 


terns and_ structural development 
could be appreciated. The corps de 
ballet still needs further experience 
and practice in the work but it gave 
a spirited account of itself. And Max 
Goberman conducted the lavish Tchai- 
kovsky score con amore. 

Tally-Ho has lost something of the 
sparkle and finish of execution which 
it used to have when Miss De Mille 
danced in it. Muriel Bentley, however, 
was as hilarious as ever, as the Lady, 
No Better than She Should Be, and 
Norma Vance as the Wife, Dimitri 
Romanoff as the Husband, John 
Kriza as the Prince and Lucia’ Chase 
as the Innocent danced vivaciously. 

It was highly interesting to see 
Miss Alonso in the role of Caroline 
in Mr. Tudor’s Jardin aux _Lilas, 
which had been scheduled for Miss 
Kaye. She not only danced with ex- 
quisite lightness and smoothness of 
phrase, but she brought considerable 
dramatic poignance to the part. Espe- 
cially gripping was the moment, of 
anguish when Caroline buries her 
face in her hands and her friend 
touches her arm, challenging her 
pride to keep her from complete hys- 
teria. Hugh Laing, Mr. Tudor and 
Mary Burr were as excellent as ever 
in their roles as the Lover, the Hus- 
band and the Husband’s mistress. 

In Gala Performance Muriel Bent- 
ley took Nora Kaye’s role as the Rus- 
sian ballerina and Diana Adams sub- 
stituted for Miss Alonso as the Ital- 
ian ballerina, both of them very capa- 
bly indeed. Shellie Farrell was the 
French ballerina and Mr. Tudor and 
Mr. Kriza had the leading male roles. 
Ben Steinberg conducted Tally-Ho 
and Gala Performance. The evening 
opened with an “overture” consisting 
of three movements from Khachaturi- 
an’s ballet, Gayne, vehemently led by 
Mr. Goberman. 

On April 6 interest centered on the 
revival of Eugene Loring’s Billy the 








Alfredo Valente 


Alicia Alonso and John Kriza 

in Loring's Billy the Kid, above, 

and Igor Youskevitch and Miss 

Alonso in Balanchine's Theme 
and Variations, left 


Kid with John Kriza in the title role; 
Alicia Alonso as the Mexican Sweet- 
heart, the role which she danced in 
the original version given by the 
American Ballet Caravan in 1938; 
Peter Gladke as Pat Garrett; and 
Zachary Solov as Alias. Aaron Cop- 
land’s score sounded better than ever, 
in the capable hands of Mr. Gober- 
man and the orchestra. Mr. Kriza ob- 
viously understood the character but 
he overacted and tended to dance too 
stridently. With further performances 
he will doubtless work into the role. 
Miss Alonso performed her dream 
sequence superbly and both Mr. 
Gladke and Mr. Solov distinguished 
themselves. There are still improvisa- 
tional spots in Mr. Loring’s ballet but 
it remains a vivid and authentic evoca- 
tion of frontier history. Incidentally, 
the program note goes a bit far when 
it states casually that murder is “the 
ultimate expression of lonely individ- 
ualism.” 

The evening began with a sketchy 
performance of Princess Aurora 
which was saved by the bravura of 
Miss Alonso and Mr. Yousekevitch, 
who replaced Miss Kaye and Mr. 
Laing in the leading roles. After 
Theme and Variations these Petipa 
approximations seem doubly rickety, 
in any case. Helen of Troy, also, 
shows its age both in the tedium of 
the second half and in the painful 
vulgarity of certain episodes such as 
that of the faun, which insults the 
memory of Nijinsky without being in 
the least witty or valuable as a satiric 
comment. Diana Adams daneed the 
role of Helen brilliantly, nonetheless, 


and Mr. Yousevitch was the best 
Paris within memory. Once again, 
Mr. Solov demonstrated his steady 


improvement in style. Technique he 
has always had in abundance. He is 
rapidly becoming a pillar of strength 
in the company. Mr. Kriza’s Hermes 
was almost as amusing as the memor- 
able characterization of Jerome Rob- 
bins used to be, but it needs a touch 
of restraint. 


Dance Winners 
Give Recital 


Linda Lion, Judith Martin, Helen 
McGehee and Marion Scott, dance 
auditions winners, gave a joint recital 
at the 92nd St. YMHA on the after- 
noon of March 7. Their performances 
maintained a heartening level of tech- 
nical ability and maturity and interest 
of subject matter. The judges are to 
be congratulated for picking young 
artists so obviously ready to show 
their work. 

. One of the most charming dances 
of the afternoon was Miss Martin’s 
Apparition (On the Beach) with 
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Rosenkavalier Deemed “Modern” 
in Conservative Berlin 


By H. H. SruckeENscHMDDT 
BERLIN 


HILE the Municipal Opera 
W still continues its search for an 

Intendant (the contract with 
the Diisseldorf regisseur, Werner Ja- 
cob, had to be annulled even before he 
took office because the entire personnel 
objected to him) the State Opera con- 
tinues its conservative and cautious 
repertoire policy. Though in the period 
of crisis Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au 
Bacher was brilliantly mounted so that 
every performance was sold out, peo- 
ple have now come to regard a pro- 
duction of Der Rosenkavalier as a 
bold step into the field of modernism. 


The new production, apart from 
many excellences, reveals how poor 
Berlin has become in the matter of 
really notable singers. Only Erna 
Berger, as Sophie, fulfilled the high- 
est expectations. She sang the role 
with an equalization of registers, a 
brilliancy of top tones, a security and 
an ease that can scarcely be ap- 
proached today; and in the duets and 
trios it was the sound of her voice 
that ennobled everything. Paula Buch- 
ner, as the Marschallin, sang musi- 
cally but her top tones and fortes 
suffered from impurities occasioned 
by technical flaws which were not dis- 
guised even by the charm of her im- 
personation. She played the mature 
woman youthfully and not quite in 
the spirit of tragic resignation. An- 
neliese Miller, a young but eminently 
gifted contralto, was the Octavian. 
She pleased her hearers by her musi- 
cal feeling and beauty of tone, and 
lent amusing parodistic shadings to 
the supper scene, with Ochs. Jaro 
Prohaska, as the Baron, could not 


compare with the livelier Fritz Krenn. 
Moreover, the stage direction tnisled 
him into exaggerations. For that mat- 
ter Wolf Volker, ordinarily one of the 
cleverest directors at the State Opera, 
has gone in for vulgarities and ideas 
that quite miss the style of the work. 
He allows the first scene between the 
Marschallin and Octavian to be played 
in bed, with frank and drastic details 
of business. In the beginning of the 
second act he shows Faninal’s ser- 
vants engaged in dusting and uncover- 
ing the parlor furniture—business 
which is quite contrary to the festive 
spirit of the scene and to its musical 
character. He causes the Baron to 
flop down on the floor from his im- 
provised couch and thus creates a 
farcical effect which Hofmannsthal 
only deftly suggested. All the same, 
he is a master of technical details and 
his entrances, groupings and other ef- 
fects were carried out to perfection. 


The dominating artistic impression 
of the evening emanated from the con- 
ductor. Leopold Ludwig shaped the 
score with a passion, a lyrical and 
humoristic sense, an adaptability to 
the requirements of the singers and a 
feeling for Viennese rhythms and 
Straussian sonorities which delighted 
both experts and laymen. The brilliant 
scenic production was the work of 
Lothar Schenk von Trapp, who sug- 
gested the aristocratic surroundings of 
the first and second acts most con- 
vincingly, though the dimensions of 
the chamber in the inn seemed exces- 
sive. The success of the evening was 
tempestuous, 

Between his Paris and London suc- 
cesses Wilhelm Furtwangler came to 
3erlin for a brief guest engagement. 





Lassberg & Wimmer 


A scene from the “bold” Strauss opera, with Jaro Prohaska as Ochs, Paula 
Buchner as the Marschallin and Anneliese Miiller as Octavian 


The peculiarity of the Berlin situation 
made it necessary for Furtwangler to 
occupy two apartments—his usual one 
in the Potsdam Fasenerie, in the So- 
viet zone, and a villa in the Wannsee 
suburb in the American sector. Most 
enthusiastic was the reception the pub- 
lic tendered him both in the Titania 
Palace and at the State Opera. On 
both occasions Furtwangler conducted 
the Philharmonic, which under his 
baton always appears. transformed. 
The principal work on his first pro- 
gram was Schumann’s D minor Sym- 
phony. A romantic performance of 
Handel’s D major Concerto Grosso 
opened the program. More romanti- 
cally expressive than statically impres- 
sionistic were two of Debussy’s Noc- 
turnes and Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite. 

The performance of Furtwangler’s 


own Second Symphony, in E minor, 
took up the whole duration of the fol- 
lowing concert. The conductor con- 
siders his creative gift greater than his 
interpretative one and regards himself 
as a continuator of the line of German 
composers on whose shoulders he 
stands—that is to say, of Brahms, 
Wagner and Bruckner. The sympho- 
ny, in consequence, fills all of 80 min- 
utes. The music tends toward formal 
hypertrophy. Much happens in the 
four movements—tense developments 
lead to dramatic climaxes, themes and 
motives are atomized in the processes 
of development, brass choirs rise to 
Bruckner fanfares, string tremolos 
create intensifications, passionate mel- 
odies rise out of an ocean of unleashed 
emotions. It is very subjective, very 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Debussy Opera in New Incarnation 


(Continued from page 5) 

with neither the stage director nor 
Maeterlinck allowing any quarter. If 
the construction of a single group of 
bare objects, irrelevant to the pre- 
scribed action and inappropriate in 
mood, constitutes a solution for the 
economical staging of Pelléas_ et 
Mélisande, then the Metropolitan may 
as well save money by presenting all 
three acts of Der Rosenkavalier 
among the abstract columns and steps 
of the setting for The Warrior. 

When Golaud first appeared on the 
bare roof of the tunnel to say, “Je ne 
pourrai plus sortir de cette forét,” a 
tone of improbability was established 
whick was seldom relinquished as the 
evening went on. Geneviéve read the 
letter from Pelléas in almost complete 
darkness; yet when Mélisande com- 
plained of the prevailing darkness of 
the castle and its grounds she was 
illuminated by a bright, white spot- 
light. The tower which little Yniold 
must climb to spy on Pelléas and 
Mélisande was conveniently equipped 
with prominent toeholds and hand- 
holds, as though it were regularly 
used for that purpose. Mélisande died 
in the tunnel; when she asked Golaud 
to open the window there was no 
window in the set, and he was forced 
to save the situation by facing the 
audience and opening an imaginary 
window somewhere in midair above 
the footlight trough. 


A Superfluous Device 


The absurdities of this staging were 
further enhanced by the periodic in- 
cursions of a group of six women 
severely garbed in brown. Presumably 
the servants—since they appear in the 
last act when the servants are re- 
quired to come in—they slunk in and 
out and arranged themselves in vari- 
ous Moscow Art Theatre formations, 
eavesdropping on conversations Mae- 
terlinck patently never intended them 
to hear. I suppose Theodore Komisar- 
jevsky, the stage director, intended 
them to symbolize the element of fate 
which underlies the whole story, but 
the device belongs to a range of stage 
technique and aesthetic outlook which 
has nothing whatever in common with 
the poetic naturalism of Maeterlinck. 
The superfluous use of the servants 
was no doubt suggested by scenes in 
the original play in which the talk of 
the servants gives a sense of forebod- 
ing, but these scenes were cut by 
Debussy, and nothing is gained by 
reinstating the servants in other scenes 
where they do not belong. 

In this generally frustrating and 
misdirected performance the best in- 
dividual achievements were those of 
Carlton Gauld as Golaud and Virginia 
Haskins as Yniold. Mr. Gauld sang 
and acted his part with unfailing pro- 
priety and genuine power, and Miss 
Haskins’ clear little voice projected 
the child’s naiveté effectively. In the 
role of Pelléas, Fernand Martel sub- 
stituted at the last moment for Theo- 
dor Uppman, originally scheduled for 
the part. A French-Canadian, Mr. 
Martel sang with excellent French 
diction. His singing, however, was 
somewhat abortive, for his vocal 
method seldom allowed him to pro- 
duce fully developed tones in the 
quick-moving melodic line. In view of 
the fact that he had not enjoyed the 
advantage of preliminary rehearsals. 
his acting carried a fair amount of 
credibility, though he seemed rather 
too careful to assume poetic postures. 

None of the other principals pene- 
trated far beneath the surface of the 
opera. Norman Scott gave dignity to 
the venerable character of Arkel, but 
failed to evoke the noble philosophic 
overtones of his focal lines, “Si j’étais 
Dieu, j’aurais pitié du coeur des 
hommes.” Mary Kreste’s Geneviéve 
was likewise a surface interpretation. 

Yet it must be said that the per- 
formance held together as a musical 
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entity. Jean Morel proved to be a 
strong and dependable conductor for 
the work, clear in his direction and 
well balanced between stage and pit. 
On the opening night he had not yet 
worked up to the excessive speed 
which, as Herbert Peyser points out 
below, marred his interpretation on 
April 2. His achievement was a cred- 
itable one, even if the orchestra played 
without much tonal warmth. 





Radical Staging 


Destroys Illusion 


By Hersert F. Peyser 


Ts sorriest aspect of the City 
Center’s Pelléas production is the 
false idea of Debussy’s opera it is 
almost certain to propagate among 
those who only now are making their 
acquaintance with the work. Between 
an incredible staging and a conductor 
apparently consumed by the belief that 
the proper pace of the music is much 
faster than heretofore imagined there 
remains precious little of the atmos- 
phere, mood or poetic illusion asso- 
ciated with this masterpiece. And the 
most earnest efforts of the singers en- 
gaged in its interpretation do not con- 
ceal the grossly misrepresentative 
character of the performance as a 
whole. 

Pelléas, whatever else it may be, is 
not a scenic problem. A fairly conven- 
tional forest scene, a garden, a cavern 
and a couple of mediaeval castle 
chambers are about all it requires with 
now and then, perhaps, a mitigating 
curtain of gauze. But in recent years 
the experimentalists have been in- 
creasingly at work on it. Whether 
anybody has operated more radically 
upon it than Theodore Komisarjevsky 
and H. A. Condell is questionable. 
What they had in mind when they 
centered the greater part of the action 
in, around and on top of a structure 
resembling a cross section of a sub- 
way tunnel or an elaborate street ex- 
cavation, is anyone’s guess. 

Jean Morel, the conductor, must 
have heard Pelléas many times at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique and absorbed 
the interpretative traditions of the 
greatest conductor of the work, An- 
dré Messager. This reviewer, who 
also heard Messager’s performance, 
can vouch for it that the Messager 
tempi were not in the least as speedy 
as Mr. Morel’s. The latter, moreover, 
treats the score with a heaviness and 
a lack of subtlety which coarsens its 
texture and thickens its melodic lines. 

It is perfectly true that Pelléas is 
by no means the fragile, wraith-like 
thing it was once thought in this 
country to be as the result of the 
tradition established by the late Cleo- 
fonte Campanini. Actually, it has a 
certain strong, vertebrate, almost 
linear quality which among misin- 
formed early Debussy worshippers in 
this country was suspect. Under Mes- 
sager the opera revealed these traits. 
Under Mr. Morel it is chiefly hur- 
ried and rough. 


A New Pelléas 


At the season’s third performance 
on April 2 Maggie Teyte had as her 
Pelléas Theodor Uppman, a Canadian 
artist, who was to have filled the role 
a few nights earlier. Mr. Uppman is 
a tall and striking figure, who sang 
the music in an ample, somewhat 
baritonal voice, if occasionally with an 
excess of pathos. He presented a fair- 
ly virile, unaffected and fate-haunted 
lover and it was not his fault that the 
stage direction compelled him some- 
times to occupy elevations which ac 
centuated his stature, especially in 
scenes with Miss Teyte. The latter’s 
Mélisande is, of course, fully routined 


and developed. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ent observer found it, for all its ex- 
pertness, negative and deficient in that 
fluidity which Mary Garden’s por- 
trayal possessed in such a supreme de- 
gree. 

The two embodiments which to the 
writer’s thinking excelled all others 
were Carlton Gauld’s Golaud and the 
Yniold of Virginia WHaskins. Mr. 
Gauld’s warm, full-bodied and com- 
municative voice ought to make him a 
Wagnerian singer of uncommon qual- 
ities. His Golaud, which he learned at 
the Opéra-Comique, is a deeply mov- 
ing, dominating embodiment, credible 
even in his unreasoning suspicions, 
unbeliefs and accesses of torturing 
fury. Miss Haskins’ Yniold was both 
vocally and dramatically one of the 
best the reviewer has seen. 

Mary Kreste, the Geneviéve, was 
unable to make as much as she other- 
wise undoubtedly might have done of 
the letter scene, first on account of the 
place she had to occupy (in pitch 
darkness, to one side of the absurd 
tunnel), and secondly because of the 
hot haste with which Mr. Morel 





PELLEAS ET MELISANDE. 
= Opera in five acts. Play by Mau- 
= rice Maeterlinck. Music by Claude 


Debussy. First performance by the 
New York City Opera Company, 
= March 25, City Center of Music and 
= Drama. = 
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Arkel, King of Allemonde 
Norman Scott 
Geneviéve, his daughter-in-law 
Mary Kreste 
Golaud, her elder son .Carlton Gauld 
Pelléas, her younger son 
Fernand Martel (debut) 
Mélisande..... Maggie Teyte (debut) 
Yniold, son of Golaud 
Virginia Haskins 
A Physician......... Arthur Newman 
Conductor—Jean Morel 
Stage Director—Theodor Komisar- 
jevsky 
Costume Designer—H. A. Condell 











want 


rushed her through the beautiful pas- 
sage. Norman Scott, a tolerable Arkel, 
lacked the moving, philosophic ap- 
proach to the part. Neither he nor Mr. 
Morel made anything whatever of that 
heart-shaking moment, “Si j’étais 
Dieu j’aurais pitié.”” Arthur New- 
man’s Physician was properly reticent. 
If not invariably in the picture the 
fault lay with the stage management. 
As for Mélisande’s new-born baby, it 
resembled a sizable and expensive 
Teddy bear. 
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Menotti Operas in Gay Production 


(Continued from page 5) 


the point of slapstick but with repe- 
titions it may well tone down to a 
more effective level. 

Marie Powers (who had performed 
the title role of Mr. Menotti’s opera 
The Medium so eloquently) was a 
vivid Miss Todd. Her every word was 
clear, though it must be admitted that 
she indulged in parlando more than 
the score indicated, doubtless with the 
composer’s sanction. Occasionally a 
a magnificent tone would indicate 
wha* « powerful voice she actually 
possesses. She created a richly comic 
character, bursting with temperament. 
In fact, it is a pity that Mr. Menotti 
had not composed music for her cur- 
tain calls, for she continued to act the 
part for some time after the orchestra 
stopped playing. She was royally wel- 
comed to the company by the audi- 
ence. 


Virginia MacWatters sang the role 
of Laetitia the maid, in spite of the 
fact that she had sprained her ankle 
a day or so earlier, and had to appear 
wearing a bandage. She contributed 
some brilliant coloratura and created 
a deliciously sluttish character, which 
seemed like a 20th century version of 
one of Dickens’ immortal domestics. 
She also sang the aria, Steal me, Oh 
steal me, sweet thief, beautifully. 

As Bob, the tramp, Norman Young 


THE OLD MAID AND THE 
THIEF 


Opera in one act and 14 scenes. 
Words and Music by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. New York Premiere in 
Stage Form, April 8. New York City 
Opera Company. 


Laetitia ... Virginia MacWatters 
Miss Todd 
Marie Powers (debut) 
Miss Pinkerton ....Ellen Faull 
* Seer Norman Young 
Conductor: Thomas P. Martin 
Stage Director: Gian-Carlo Menotti 


AMELIA GOES TO THE BALL 

Opera in one act and one scene. 
Words and Music by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. First Performance by New 
York City Opera. 





Mahe | 60 o:0'5-<s10- Frances Yeend 5 
The Husband ....Walter Cassel : 
The Lover ...... William Horne = 
The Police Commissioner 

Gean Greenwell 
The Friend ....... Bette Dubro 
lst Maid ....... Lenore Portnoy 
Fs ere Ruth Shor 


Conductor: Laszlo Halasz : 
Stage Director: Gian-Carlo Menotti = 
Both Settings by H. A. Condell 











William Horne 


Norman Young 


gave the most dramatically restrained, 
and for that reason perhaps the most 
convincing, performance of the three. 
Ellen Faull’s Miss Pinkerton provided 
an admirable foil for Miss Powers and 
was extremely well sung. 

The most impressive of the eve- 
ning’s singers, however, was Frances 
Yeend in Amelia Goes to the Ball. 
Not only did she reveal a rich and 
naturally brilliant voice but (almost 
without exception) she sang with ex- 
emplary ease and intelligence. Her 
Amelia was a_ voluptuous, slightly 
vulgar but winning bourgeoise—in 
short, exactly the character which Mr. 
Menotti has depicted in his music. 

Walter Cassel sang and acted the 
role of the husband effectively and 
William Horne made the Lover de- 
lightfully ridiculous, though he was 
not quite so successful in singing the 
soaring phrases of the part smoothly. 
Gean Greenwell as the Police Com- 
missioner was also more satisfactory 
in the dramatic than in the vocal de- 
partment. 

As a whole, this was a first rate 
production of a thoroughly amusing 
and musically ingenious work. Mr. 
Menotti shared the bows and was tu-. 
multuously greeted. These are times 
in which it is doubly precious to be 
able to laugh, and we should cherish 
our comedians and satirists. 





Michael Tor 
Sings in Rome 

Rome.—Michael Tor, American 
baritone, appeared recently as soloist 
with Rome’s St. Cecilia’s Orchestra 
in a program made up entirely of 
American music. The 30-year-old 
former Army captain took five cur- 
tain calls and was called upon to sing 
many encores. 
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Ormandy Gives 
Rachmaninoff First 
(Continued from page 3) 


pete for the final award in Carnegie 
Hall on April 29. The Bécklin- 
inspired Island of the Dead preceded 
the concerto. 

The history of the First Symphony 
is considerably more interesting than 
its musical content. Rachmaninoff 
wrote it in 1895, at the age of 22. 
Two years later the first public per- 
formance, conducted by Alexander 
Glazunoff, failed to arouse the audi- 
ence and received an unfavorable 
press. The composer was so de- 
pressed by the outcome of this major 
effort that he was unable to compose 
for more than a year, until, as a re- 
sult of the now celebrated autosugges- 
tion treatments of Dr. A. Dahl, he 
was able to create the Second Piano 
Concerto and enjoy a triumph with 
it. To wipe out memories of the deb- 
acle of the First Symphony, Rach- 
maninoff destroyed the score. 

The parts, however, remained in 
existence, and were collated in order 
to produce a score for a revival of 
the symphony in Moscow in 1945 by 
the State Symphony of the USSR, 
with Alexander Gauk conducting. 
The version presented by Mr. Or- 
mandy is said to have been consider- 
ably rescored by the Philadelphia con- 
ductor. 

Except as an occasional piece, the 
First Symphony was hardly worth 
the trouble of preparation, in view 
of the large number of more valuable 
works the Philadelphia Orchestra has 
never played. It is thoroughly ex- 
ternal, more concerned with orchestral 
splendor than thematic substance, and 
developed by means of the laborious, 
endlessly repeated seqtiences and 
rhetorical crescendos already familiar 
in later Rachmaninoff pieces. Whether 
its reasons were the right ones or not, 
the original St. Petersburg audience 
appears to have passed a just verdict 
upon a symphony too insubstantial to 
survive long, even with the aid of the 
Rachmaninoff Fund. 

Miss Therrien’s performance of the 
First Concerto (originally written in 
1892, but extensively revised in 1918), 
was well schooled, technically com- 
petent, and, within the limits imposed 
by a work of such monotonous ex- 
pressive outlook, musicianly in ex- 
position. Since the concerto itself is 
neither as plushy as the Second nor 
as well stocked with provocative 
musical ideas as the Third, it is to be 
hoped that her choice of vehicle will 
not interfere with her success when 
she competes with pianists playing 





ben Greenhaus 


Mme. Sergei Rachmaninoff, widow of the 
composer-pianist, congratulates Eugene 
Ormandy, Conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, on his performance of Rach- 
maninoff's First Symphony at the con- 
cluding concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra's New York series, March 30, at 
Carnegie Hall 
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these other concertos. Perhaps the 
most suspect feature of the Rachmani- 
noff Fund competition is the encour- 
agement it gives to the perpetuation 
of all of the composer’s’ works, 
whether they are worth preserving or 
not. 

All the music in the program 
sounded sumptuous in the extreme, for 
Mr. Ormandy has, above all else, de- 
voted his energy toward making and 
keeping the Philadelphia Orchestra an 
ensemble which is unsurpassed in 
thick, sirupy tone and big, well up- 
holstered climaxes. Listening to this 
concert was like taking a bath in 
taffy. Ceci. SMITH, 


Memorial to Gates 


The funeral music from Wagner’s 
Siegiried was played by Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the beginning of the 26th 
subscription program April 9, as a 
memorial to Thomas Sovereign Gates, 
chairman of the orchestra’s board of 
directors, and Louis Anson Mattson, 
assistant manager of the orchestra, 
both of whom died on April 8. Mr. 
Gates had been president of the board 
from 1935 to 1938, and chairman since 
1938. Mr. Mattson had served in the 
orchestra’s business department since 
1907. 

After the intermission Orville H. 
Bullitt, president of the Orchestra 
Association, presented the annual C. 
Hartman Huhn award for outstanding 
service to Anton Torello, principal of 
the double bass section, who retires at 
the end of the current season. 

The novelty of Mr. Ormandy’s pro- 
gram was a_two-movement suite, 
Saga of the Mississippi, by Harl 
McDonald, manager of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. A_ skillfully scored 
musical travelogue, the work evokes 
the prehistoric river in its first move- 
ment, and depicts the arrival of man 
in the second. Mr. Ormandy invested 
the obvious but rich music with tonal 
splendor. 

Rudolf Firkusny was soloist in a 
disappointing performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto. While 
Mr. Firkusny achieved a_ relaxed, 
sensitive beauty of tone in the slow 
movement, the opening and closing 
movements were taut, nervous, high- 
strung and generally devoid of the 
noble spaciousness the work demands. 
The orchestra’s accompaniment was 
well co-ordinated but tonally thick. 

The program opened with Handel’s 
Concerto in D major, buried six feet 
under Mr. Ormandy’s huge orchestral 
transcription, and ended with a vir- 
tuoso performance of Strauss’ Death 
and Transfiguration. cA 8: 





Philadelphia Hears 
Noted Recitalists 


PHILADELPHIA. — Four prominent 
artists appeared recently in the Acad- 
emy of Music under the auspices of 
Emma Feldman. Nelson Eddy gave 
his first hometown recital in five years 
April 2, with Theodore Paxon as ac- 
companist. Artur Rubinstein’s pro- 
gram March 18 included Brahms’ 
Piano Sonata in F minor and works 
by Bach, Chopin and Liszt; on March 
4 Bidu Sayao, soprano, and Lorenzo 
Alvary, bass-baritone, were accom- 
panied by Milne Charnley in groups of 
solos and duets, and Isaac Stern was 
accompanied by Alexander Zakin on 
Feb. 26 in a program that included 
sonatas by Brahms and Prokofieff and 
Wieniawski’s D minor Violin Concert. 

The Academy of Music also housed 
two events sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia Forum. Morton Gould appeared 
as conductor of his Columbia Record- 
ing Orchestra and also as composer, 
pianist and arranger March 16. Mar- 
ilyn Cotlow, soprano, and Wilbur 
Evans, baritone, were the assisting 
artists. Miklos Gafni, tenor, gave his 
first local recital Feb. 24, with Otto 
Herz as accompanist. W.E. S. 








LILLY WINDSOR 


ACCLAIMED 
IN DEBUT 
AT 

ROME 
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IL MESSAGGERO: Feb. 28 


“Lilly Windsor won many and repeated rounds of applause 
for the sweetness of her voice, the efficacy of her tempera- 
ment and an artistic sense that is not common.” 


GIORNALE D'ITALIA: Feb. 28 


“Lilly Windsor succeeded in creating a Marguerite intel- 
ligent and virbrant, close to Goethe's original, demonstrating 
the seriousness of her preparation and her style.” 


IL MOMENTO: Feb. 27 


“Lilly Windsor created a Marguerite full of grace, sensible 
and vibrant, to which she gave musical life with a voice 
gentle, tonal and expressive.” 


IL POPOLO: Feb. 27 


“Miss Windsor showed that she penetrated the role of 
Marguerite perfectly, singing with a suave and easy senti- 
mentality, regulating her voice with intelligence and good 
taste.” 


ESPRESSO: Feb. 27 


“Lilly Windsor conquered the Romans on the stage of the 
Teatro Dell’ Opera, demonstrating musicality and finesse of 
interpretation. Certainly the Roman applause must have 
stirred her heart to joy.” 


RISORGIMENTO LIBERALE: Feb. 28 


“Lilly Windsor won the warmest approval with her voice. 
She made the figure of Marguerite live before us.” 


IL MATTINO DI ROMA: Feb. 27 

“Lilly Windsor has a most respectful and fervent love of 
opera. Particularly advantageous and pleasing for us, is 
the fact that she sings in the Italian manner and is a scholar 
of the Italian school.” 


* 
BOOKING NOW: SEASON 1948-49 


Exclusive Management: Vincent. Attractions, Inc. 
J. J. VINCENT, Pres. 
119 West 57th Street New York City 19, N. Y. 
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Cincinnati Celebrates 
a Diamond Jubilee 


INCINNATI will become the musical 

center of the country in the first week of 
May. The 37th biennial May Festival, from 
May 4 to 8, marks the 75th anniversary of 
one of the country’s noteworthy and historic 
musical undertakings. With Fritz Busch in 
charge as musical director, and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, the May Festival 
Chorus and celebrated soloists joining in 
such masterpieces as Bach’s Mass in B 
minor, the Brahms Requiem, and Mahler's 
Resurrection Symphony, the forthcoming 
May Festival is sure to live up to the high 
standard set by its predecessors, 

No musical endeavor in the middle west 
has exerted a more consistent influence in 
the cultivation of public musical taste than 
the Cincinnati May Festival. Theodore 
Thomas planned and conducted the first sea- 
son, in May, 1873, and directed a number 
of subsequent festivals. Later his place was 
taken first by Frank Van Der Stucken, and 
then by Frederick Stock. The choice of Mr. 
Busch to head the 1948 diamond jubilee fes- 
tival is thus a continuation of the solid tradi- 
tion maintained by his German-born prede- 
cessors. 

Not the least significant feature of the 
May Festival is its outreach into the com- 
munity—the opportunity it provides to hun- 
dreds of Cincinnatians for participation in 
the greatest choral works under a conductor 
of the first rank. In addition to the Festival 
Chorus, the combined high school choruses 
of Cincinnati, trained under the supervision 
of Frank C. Biddle, will participate in one 
of the programs, thus bringing the Festival 
into close rapport with the music education 
program of the public schools. 

The country salutes Cincinnati, and looks 
forward to the centennial May Festival in 
1973 with confidence that the artistic edifice 
erected by Theodore Thomas will still retain 
its important place in the musical life of the 
nation. 





Building a Future 
Audience for Opera 


INCE 1937 the Metropolitan Opera 

Guild has helped provide the next gen- 
eration’s opera audiences by sponsoring spe- 
cial matinee performances at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. The Friday afternoon 
presentation of Mozart’s The Magic Flute on 
March 24 was the 42nd student performance 
sponsored by the guild. Earlier in the 1947- 
1948 season Wagner’s Tannhauser had been 
given for school audiences on four different 
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occasions. No fewer than 63 schools—most 
of them from New Jersey this time—were 
represented at The Magic Flute. In the 
course of the season approximately 17,000 
youngsters heard an opera at the Metropoli- 
tan, most of them for the first time. The 
aggregate attendance since 1937 is in the 
neighborhood of 150,000. 

The students prepared for their trip to the 
Metropolitan by studying the libretto and 
listening to recordings of the music. What 
is more important, they heard in every case 
a full-scale Metropolitan performance, indis- 
tinguishable in quality from those provided 
for adult audiences. Set Svanholm’s only ap- 
pearances in the title role of Tannhauser, 
one of his outstanding Wagnerian imper- 
sonations, were made before student audi- 
ences, and Polyna Stoska’s only Pamina in 
The Magic Flute was likewise vouchsafed 
only to youthful ears. The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild has kept faith with the students, 
and the Metropolitan management has kept 
faith with the Guild, by putting the best foot 
forward. Nobody who saw the attention and 
enthusiasm of each of these tyro audiences 
could doubt that a good many of this year’s 
17,000 will be numbered among future sup- 
porters of the opera. 





A Great Orchestra 
Plans for the Future 


YEAR and a half before the effective 

date the trustees of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra announces that Charles 
Miinch will become music director of the 
orchestra when Serge Koussevitzky retires 
after the 1949 Berkshire Festival. It is re- 
freshing to discover a board of trustees with 
sufficient belief in the importance of an or- 
chestra’s destiny to make long-range plans. 
The decision is in no way hasty or precipi- 
tate, for reports leaking through from Bos- 
ton indicated that the trustees spent an en- 
tire season in discussion and debate behind 
closed doors before reaching a final conclu- 
sion. 

By this forward-looking action the Bos- 
ton public is spared the indecision, the gos- 
sip and the heated campaigning which would 
have arisen next year if Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
retirement had been made known before his 
successor had been chosen. Moreover, Mr. 
Miinch will have ample time to consider 
every phase of artistic policy, and to prepare 
himself in sufficient number of works—since 
his American programs thus far have sug- 
gested that he has a limited repertory—to 
carry him through a long and diverse season. 

The far-sightedness of those responsible 
for continuing the eminence of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is unique in American 
musical history. Consider the decline of the 
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Personalities 











Wide World 


Walter Hendl, conductor, teacher, pianist, com- 

poser, takes time off from his many duties to play 

the piano for his wife, Newby, and their year-and- 

a-half-old daughter, Susan, in their New York 
apartment 





New York Philharmonic-Symphony when it 
failed to plan skillfully for a regime strong 
enough to follow Toscanini’s, or the debac.e 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra after 
the 37-year tenure of the late Frederick 
Stoek. In both instances the trustees at- 
tempted to follow a course of expediency, 
and both orchestras suffered serious artistic 
setbacks as a result. 

It is to be hoped that the Chicago and 
Pittsburgh orchestras, confronted with a 
stopgap series of guest conductors, will fol- 
low Boston’s example to the extent of pick- 
ing and announcing their next musical di- 
rectors early in the year; decisive planning 
of this sort is vital if the public is to be kept 
from losing confidence in the men delegated 
to guide the destinies of their orchestras. 

In New York, the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony board has a similar duty to make an 
early decision centralizing the musical au- 
thority of the orchestra, although the situa 
tion is less pressing than it would be if its 
four conductors were men of less impressive 
qualifications. The Philharmonic will never 
fully regain its prestige until its programs 
are put in charge of one, or at the most two, 
conductors capable of envisaging and main- 
taining the highest standards. 





A Forgotten Anniversary 


XCEPT for the release of the Italian 

cinema version of L’Elisir d’Amore, 
entitled Wine of Love, America has paid no 
attention to the centenary of Gaetano Doni- 
zetti’s death on April 8, 1948. The stature 
of Donizetti’s music is seriously underesti- 
mated here, and except for the Metropoli- 
tan’s routine, thoughtless performances of 
Lucia di Lammermoor all his operas have 
dropped from the repertory. Don Pasquale 
and L’Elisir d’Amore are obvious candidates 
for revival, and both Linda di Chamounix 
and Lucrezia Borgia are full of striking pas- 
sages. Donizetti deserves a fresh chance in 
our opera houses. 
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FF to London is Gian-Carlo Menotti, com- 

poser and stage director of the Medium 
and The Telephone. On April 14, he boarded 
the Queen Mary with several members of his 
troupe, among them Igor Buketoff, conductor, 
and performers Leo Coleman, Maria D’Attili, 
George Irving, Derna DeLys, and Jean Madeira. 
Two other members of the company, Marie 
Powers and Evelyn Keller, left later by plane. 
The Menotti operas open in London on April 
28. . . . Erich Leinsdorf, conductor of the 
Rochester Symphony, is the author of an article, 
“The Future of American Opera,“ published in 
the March issue of the magazine Tomorrow... . 
Dorothy Kirsten, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
recently figured in an unusual brother-sister act 
at Lenoir, N. C., singing arias from Faust and 
La Traviata with the Lenoir High School band. 
The conductor of the band is Miss Kirsten’s 
brother, George W. Kirsten, Jr. 

Eugene Conley, tenor, will be the artist offi- 
cially representing the United States at Hol- 
land’s Commemoration Day ceremony, to be held 
at the Hague on May 4. Mr. Conley is cur- 
rently on tour in the Scandinavian countries, 
and is to sing at the Royal Opera House in 
Stockholm on April 25. . . . Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, and his accompanist, Marinus Flipse, 
were heard recently in Mexico City in the first 
of a series of concerts which will take them. to 
San Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Cartagena, 
Lima and Santiago. Mr. Thibaud will also play 
several concerts in Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro before his return to this country in May. 
... The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences has awarded the Columbia Pictures 
film, A Voice is Born, an Academy Award of 
Merit. The film, featuring Miklos Gafni, is 
based on the young Hungarian tenor’s own life 
story. 

Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, and Maryla 
Jonas, pianist, have both made concert ap- 
pearances in San Francisco recently, and both 
are to be heard in Honolulu during April... . 


Patrice Munsel, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, departed recently aboard the Queen 
Elizabeth for her first European tour. She 
begins a series of Scandinavian appearances 
with a performance of The Barber of Seville at 
the Royal Opera in Copenhagen on April 24. 
. .. For his contribution to the development ot 
American music during the season of 1946-47, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, was recently presented with the 
National Music Council’s Award of Honor by 
Howard Hanson, president of the Council. 
The presentation was.made during one of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra's weekly CBS _ broad- 
casts from the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hinrichsen of Chicago 
have announced the arrival of a baby daughter, 
Martha Eleanor, on March 18. Before the war, 
Mr. Hinrichsen was associated with Universal 
Editions in Vienna, and afterwards was head 
of the music branch of the U. S. Information 
Control Division in Berlin. . . . During a con- 
cert given by Angel Reyes, Cuban violinist, in 
Hermosillo, Mexico on April 5, several honored 
guests dropped in. They were Miguel Aleman, 
president of Mexico, and Abelardo Rodriguez, 
governor of Sonora, with other members of the 
presidential party. President Aleman stated 
that he found the concert a rare treat and that 
he was in favor of more intimate cultural rela- 
tionships among Pan-American countries. 


Elisabeth Schumann, Lieder singer, has re- 
turned from her first tour of Mexico, where her 
concerts were so well received that she plans 
another Mexican trip this fall. She leaves for 
England late in April for her third successive 
concert season there. .. . Ramon Vinay, tenor, 
will return this summer to Mexico City, his 
home, after an absence of two years. He will 
sing in performances of Otello on June 4 and 12 
with the Opera Nacional. He will appear also 
at the summer music festival at Verona, Italy, 
in August. Ifor Jones, conductor of the 
New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia and 
the Bach Choir at Bethlehem, Pa., has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Mr. Jones, a native of South Wales 
but now an American citizen, is the first non- 
Britisher ever to be honored with such a Fel- 
lowship. . . . Zinka Milanov, soprano, has sung 
in Belgrade, Zagreb, Prague, Budapest, Sofia 
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and Bucharest this season. She is now con- 
sidering engagements in Paris, Switzerland, 
Italy and Vienna, before her return to the United 
States early in October. 

On April 7, Reginald Stewart, conductor of 
the Baltimore Symphony, directed a _ notable 
concert with the Guatemala Symphony as part 
of a music festival at Cartagena, Colombia. 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe, on the program, re- 
quires more extra orchestral personnel than was 
on hand, so Andres Archila, regular conductor 
of the orchestra, offered his services as tym- 
panist. Salvador Ley, concert pianist and di- 
rector of the Guatemala Conservatory of Music, 
played the celeste, and two South American 
composers also joined the percussion section. 

Maria Jeritza, former Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, and Irving J. Seery, business executive 
of Newark, N. J., were married on April 10 in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York... . Lily Pons, 
soprano, and Andre Kostelanetz, conductor, are 
sailing on April 21 for a series of English and 
European concerts. During May the couple 
will appear with the Orchestre du Conservatoire 
de Paris and the Orchestre Suisse Romand in 
Geneva, going to England for concerts with 
the London Symphony in June. . . . Leonard 
Warren, baritone, will spend May and June as 
a guest artist at Mexico’s Opera Nacional, and is 
scheduled for six roles at La Scala, Milan, dur- 
ing August. 

Add coincidences: The National Association 
for American Composers and Conductors re- 
cently sponsored a contest for a violin and piano 
sonata, the winning score to be played by Grant 
Johannesen, pianist, and Roland Gundry, violin- 
ist, at their joint recital in New York’s Town 
Hall on April 15. The winning sonata turned 
out to be the work of Helen Taylor Johannesen, 
Grant Johannesen’s 24-year-old . wife. . 
Eleazar de Carvalho, Brazilian conductor-com- 
poser, has been commissioned by the Brazilian 
Government to write an opera commemorating 
the historic battle of Guararapes, which took 
place 300 years ago between Brazilians and Hol- 
landers. Mrs. Crosby Adams, composer, 
celebrated her 90th birthday on March 25 by 
travelling over 100 miles from her home in 
Montreat, N. C., to Anderson College for a 
birthday dinner and to give a piano recital of 
music by Bach, Beethoven and Adams for the 
students. She’s done the same blessed thing 
every year since 1937. 
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rumored that they are returning to favor, alas! 
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Can you recognize the famous faces under those amazing bonnets known 
Twenty years ago they were fashionable, and it is 
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About Toscanini 
The news that Toscanini had been appointed 
conductor of the great new orchestra in New 
York alarmed his numerous admirers in Milan 
not a little, for they were afraid he might not 


return to La Scala. 
— 1928 — 


Happy Returns 
Leopold Stokowski’s return to the leadership 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, a theme of much 
discussion and many wild and amusing rumors, 
is assured for next season. Other conductors 
will be Clemens Krauss, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Bernardino Molinari. 
— 1928 — 


Why Not Again? 

The Beggar’s Opera, which has been romp- 
ing all over the country, has at last arrived in 
New York. When revived in London, with Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting, it ran for four 


years continuously. 
— 1928 — 


Done Anyway 


The Americanization Committee of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars has petitioned Congress 
to report out of committee the Hamilton Fish 
resolution making The Star Spangled Banner 
the official anthem of the United States of 


America. 
— 1928 — 
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Eastman School of Music Holds 


Second Annual Students Symposium 


Ettore Mazzoleni, left, 
principal of the To- 
ronto Royal Conser- 
vatory, runs through 
a Canadian score 
heard at the Roches- 
ter symposium with 
Howard Hanson, 
director of the East- 
man School, as John 
Cozens, center, sec- 
retary of the Cana- 
dian Music Council, 
looks on 


RocHESTER. — The second annual 
American Music Students’ Sympo- 
sium, held at the Eastman School of 
Music March 4-7, proved so success- 
ful that student delegates from North- 
western University School of Music, 
a guest school invited this year, de- 
cided to form a symposium which 
would serve midwest schools. 

Word was brought, also, from Fe- 
lix Labunski, member of the faculty 
of the College of Music of Cincinnati, 
that the college was also holding its 
own symposium April 2, 3 and 4. Rep- 
resentatives were to include the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, Miami Univer- 
sity, Kentucky University, Louis- 
ville, Jordan, Depauw and Indiana 





Universities. Mr. Labunski was an 
interested observer at the Eastman 
Symposium, as was Ettore Mazzo- 


leni, principal of the Royal Conserva- 
tory, Toronto. 

Some 140 student composers, per- 
formers and observers spent four days’ 
intensive listening and comment on 
programs of original compositions 
from the seven major music schools 
represented at the Eastman Sympo- 


sium, the host for which was the 
Eastman Student Association. Each 
school brought its own performers. 


Participants were the Eastman and 
Juilliard Schools of Music, Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Yale School of 
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Music, Northwestern and the Royal 
Conservatory of Music of Toronto. 
The Toronto delegation, invited this 
year as a guest school, decided to 
align itself with the six other schools. 

The major event of the Symposium 
was a public concert held in the East- 
man Theatre, when Howard Hanson 
directed the Eastman School Senior 
Symphony in a program by composers 
of the schools represented. This pro- 
gram comprised: Paul Fetler, Yale 
—One movement from Symphony No. 
1; Harry Somers, Toronto—Two 
Sketches for Orchestra, Horizon and 
West Wind; Louis Mennini, East- 
man—Arioso; George Rochberg, Cur- 
tis—Fantasy and Fugue; Lawrence 


Metropolitan Opera 


Welcomed 





Rosenthal, Eastman—Overture in C; 
Archie Haugland, Northwestern, with 
Colleen Cosgrove as soloist—Con- 
certo for French Horn; Billy_ Lay- 
ton, New England Conservatory— 
Second movement from Symphonic 
Music; Robert Nagel, Juilliard—Pre- 
lude and Allegro. 

Delegates accepted the invitation of 
New England Conservatory to attend 
the third annual symposium in March. 
1949, in Boston. Another music 
school from the South or Far West 
will be invited to participate as guest 
next year. The first Symposium was 
held in 1947 at the Juilliard School in 
New York, 


In Week’s Visit to Boston 


Antonicelli, Luise. Elmo 
and Others Make Local 
Debuts in Series 


Boston—The 14th annual Boston 
engagement of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association has come and gone, leav- 
ing in its wake an assortment of 
pleasant memories, with that of a 
superlative Siegfried at the very top. 
This performance of the “scherzo” of 
Wagner’s Ring was one of those rare 
occasions when conductor, singers and 
orchestra excel themselves. It was a 
performance musically noble and emo- 
tionally electrifying. 

Two men were primarily respons- 
ible: Fritz Stiedry, who although he 
looked calm and unexcited in the or- 
chestra pit, drew from stage and in- 
strumentalists gorgeous colors and 
crushing intensity; and Set Svanholm, 
whose Siegfried must be the definitive 
performance, vocally and dramatically, 
for our day. His brilliant voice is 
suited to such an exacting role, and 
he has the muscular presence and the 
physical vigor to make the young hero 
altogether credible. 

Helen Traubel as Briinnhilde; the 
Wanderer of Joel Berglund, and John 
Garris’ brilliantly voiced and acted 
Mime were all jewels in a musico- 
dramatic crown. 

The engagement opened March 15, 
at the Boston Opera House, with 
Strauss’ ‘Der Rosenkavalier.’ Out- 
standing was Risé Stevens’ Octavian, 
with the Marschallin of Irene Jessner 
and the Sophie of Eleanor Steber next 
in order of merit. The Baron Ochs 
of Dezso Ernster (singing the role 
for the first time in his Metropolitan 
career), though vocally good, was 
completely colorless and without comic 
spirit in the acting. This was the 
one major disappointment of the week. 

Boston always supports the Metro- 
politan handsomely, and again this 
year every performance was practical- 
ly sold out weeks in advance. Be- 
cause of the chronological position of 
Holy Week, when the company tra- 
ditionally returns to New York and 
subsequent commitments in other 
cities, this engagement had to be lim- 
ited to a week, with one extra matinee 
on March 21. H. Wendell Endicott, 
president of the Boston Opera Asso- 
ciation, gave us virtual assurance, in 
a curtain speech on opening night, that 
the Metropolitan will be with us 
longer next year. In the opinion of 
many shrewd observers, the company 
could practically sell out for two 
weeks. 

The complete repertory was as fol- 
lows: March 15, Der Rosenkavalier ; 
March 16, La Bohéme; matinee, 
March 15, Rigoletto; evening, March 
17, Manon; March 18, Don Giovanni; 
March 19, Siegfried; matinee, March 
20, Louise; evening, March 20, La 
Traviata; afternoon, March 21, Lucia 
di Lammermoor. 

There were two successful local 
debuts in La Bohéme, that of the 
gifted new conductor, Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli, and of Melchiorre Luise in 
the customarily doubled roles of 


Benoit and Alcindoro. Giuseppe Di 
Stefano, the new Italian tenor, did 
excellently the part of Des Grieux in 
his first Metropolitan appearance in 
Manon. Cloe Elmé, the impressive 
contralto, reaped garlands of applause 
at her debut as Maddalena in Rigo- 
letto. In Don Giovanni we heard for 
the first time in opera Rose Bampton 
(Donna Anna) and Polyna Stoska 
(Donna Elvira), both of whom were 
competent if not outstanding. The Don 
Giovanni of Ezio Pinza, and Salvatore 
Baccaloni’s magnificently clowned 
Leporello, stole the show. 

Louise was something of a letdown, 
since. Dorothy Kirsten’s voice is a bit 
too light for the part, and it took until 
the third act and “Depuis le jour” for 
her to muster much dramatic warmth. 
John Brownlee’s characterization of 
the Father, unobtrusive but solid, took 
first honors. La Traviata provided 
zn admirable account of Verdi’s sweet 
and melodic old masterpiece, with 
Licia Albanese as Violetta, Richard 
Tucker as Alfredo, and Leonard War- 
ren a sonorous elder Germont. The 
concluding Lucia di Lammermoor 
constituted Lily Pons’ one appearance 
of the engagement, Jan Peerce was 
the Edgardo and Francesco Valentino 
the Lord Henry Ashton. 

Fritz Busch gave a fussy though 
vigorous reading of Der Rosenkavalier, 
and achieved much more warmth with 
Don Giovanni. I found Emil Cooper’s 
conducting of Louise on the ponderous 
side. Mr. Antonicelli duplicated his 
successful La Bohéme with La Travi- 
ata. Rigoletto and Lucia di Lammer- 
moor were in the capable hands of 
Pietro Cimara. Wilfred Pelletier 
could have drawn a shade more sen- 
suous warmth from Manon, but his 
interpretation was vital. 


Lobby gossip had praise for Lee 
Simonson’s new settings and lighting 
for Siegfried, which had not been sung 
here since 1937. 

Other leading roles were taken by 
many of the Metropolitan’s familiar 
and well-liked artists, among them 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Licia Albanese 
and Mimi Benzell in La Bohéme, Bidu 
Sayao (a pricelessly delicate and ap- 
pealing Manon), Martial Singher, 
Charles Kullman (whose Don Ottavio 
was vocally not his best), Frances 
Greer, Mack Harrell, Mihaly Szekely, 
Margaret Harshaw, Alessio de Paolis 
and George Cehanovsky. 

While opera week is on, practically 
all other music ceases in Boston. As 
it happened, the Boston Symphony 
was away on tour, and the only other 
concerts were a choral affair by the 
combined choruses of Brown Univer- 
sity and Pembroke College, Edward 
Barry Greene conducting, at Jordan 
Hall March 19; the first-rate Buda- 
pest String Quartet at Sanders Thea- 
tre, Cambridge, March 21, to aid the 
Harvard University Pierian Sodality; 
and at Sanders Theatre on March 20, 
an admirable evening of chamber 
music by Paul Doktor, viola, and 
Erich Itor Kahn, pianist. 

Cyrus DurGIN 
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Television Opens 
New Field for Music 


(Continued from page 3) 


National Broadcasting Company’s 
showing of its orchestra with Arturo 
Toscanini on March 20 was designed 
to head the parade, but the Columbia 
Broadcasting System had a chance to 
put television cameras on the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra with Eugene Or- 
mandy the same day an hour and a 
half in advance. While CBS could 
thus boast of being first in the field, 
the production was hastily assembled, 
sketchily rehearsed and badly directed 
in comparison with NBC’s smoother 
and better prepared viewing. Each 
production used three television cam- 
eras, but one of CBS’s went off dur- 
ing the broadcast, further crippling 
the effect. NBC had the further ad- 
vantage of its legendary leader, Maes- 
tro Toscanini. Watching the 81-year- 
old conductor at close hand _ has 
hitherto been granted only to those 
playing or singing under his inspiring 
beat. 

After two weeks of “on-again, off- 
again, on-again,” Mr. Toscanini con- 
sented to televise his last program of 
the season, the Beethoven 9th Sym- 
phony, on April 3. As an esthetic 
experience, it was intensely absorbing 
to see the sensitive face, the masterful 
gestures and the profound, empirical 
knowledge which is wonderfully re- 
vealed by such a medium. Technical- 
ly there was a great deal to admire, 
particularly the montage effects se- 
cured by imposing one camera’s take 
over another, so that the leader oc- 
casionally was faded in and out over 
the background of the assembled or- 
chestra and chorus. 


Solving Technical Problems 


As a musical experience it proved 
satisfactory. Even. with ears 
fairly well accustomed to reproduced 
sound, this was not thoroughly agree- 


less 


able, FM or no FM, at least as far 
as the orchestra was concerned. The 
voices came over uncannily well. But 


it is safe to be indulgent in such tech- 
nical respects. Technical problems 
are the least of the headaches facing 
the new medium. One of them, the 
fierce lighting which so troubled Mr. 
Toscanini and many musicians that it 
was said to be the chief reason for 
his hesitation to repeat the experience, 
will no doubt be solved eventually by 
a projected system of water-cooled 
lights plus a new camera which can 
register almost in the dark. (The 
possession of a number of these cam- 
eras is a feather in the cap of any 
televiser. At the moment, the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company is said to 
have on order more than any other 
network for its key station.) 

The televising of the two orchestras, 
plus a less successful showing of the 
NBC Firestone Hour a few nights 
later, emphasized the chief hurdle of 
the new medium as an entertainment 
vehicle, particularly in the field of 
music, serious or light. It is gen- 
erally conceded that to see an orches- 
tra playing, or a conductor conduct- 
ing, or a singer singing, or an instru- 
mentalist tooting or sawing is not en- 
tertainment of the first class. Nor is 
it musically satisfactory. The eye de- 
mands precedence over the ear, and 
musical values are sacrificed to visual 
ones. When the latter are dull, static 
or fatuous, the entire production be- 
comes boresome, if not infuriating. 
Certain so-called “musical” films have 
already proved the inadequacy of lit- 
erally translating musical perform- 
ances to the screen. Television faces 
this esthetic problem with an addi- 
tional embarrassment: how to get 
professional, smooth production in a 
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cramped space, with hours of re- 
hearsal necessary and no possibility of 
retake. The nightmare of this type 
of production is being resolved in 
some instances by the use of films 
themselves for televising, and it is es- 
timated that ultimately much of tele- 
vision will be just that—double can- 
ning. Officials of some companies 
profess to scorn film, however, except 
for use in some remote event, a sports 
event, for example, which can be 
filmed and sent quickly to affiliated 
stations at a distance. Film will also 
be the chief medium for linking the 
so-called networks of television, which 
are at present either nebulous or very 
small in size, in spite of all the loud 
trade talk. A new process of trans- 
cribing the television screen onto film, 
still kept secret, should further aid 
distribution. 

This problem of linking television 
stations to one another in any way 
which can be termed a network is one 
main source of the reluctance of offi- 





Fifth Radio Poll in Progress 

MusicaL America’s readers will be 
interested in the answers to questions 
asked in the Fifth Annual National 
Radio Poll, which are concerned en- 
tirely with television. Opinions of the 
600 music editors and critics polled 
will be published in the May issue, 
in addition to their selection of win- 
ners in 20 categories 





cials to talk about expensive program 
ming, which will have to find sponsors 
in order to be even faintly considered. 
So much money has been invested in 
the new industry simply to get it to 
the starting post that it will have a 
far more commercial flavor from the 
start than did infant radio, its nearest 
parallel. Experiments in_ television 
programming are far more expensive 
than radio’s early toddling steps. 
At present, the coaxial cable which 
carries all television channels extends 
only a short way up and down the 
eastern seaboard. As the Federal 
Communications Commission forbids 
any network to own and operate (“OQ- 
and-O”) more than five stations at 
present, several networks prefer to 
“O-and-O” one or more stations in the 
midwest or on the west coast as one 
or two of their five, in order to take 


advantage of future possible links 
across the continent. This policy 
would leave them uncovered in the 


east except for one or two “O-and-O” 
(Continued on page 43) 





NBC 


Arturo Toscanini conducting the NBC Symphony in its first television broadcast. 
A television camera can be noticed at the back between the pillars and curtain 


Toscanini Conducts 
Beethoven’s Ninth 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Anne McKnight, soprano; 
Jane Hobson, contralto; Irwin Dillon, 
tenor; Norman Scott, bass, assisting 
artists. April 3, 6:15 P.M. (EST) 


Symphony No. 9, D minor... Beethoven 


Heretical as it may seem, this re- 
viewer has never considered Tosca- 
nini’s Ninth Symphony the last word 
on the subject. He has been hearing 
it for years and admiring it now more, 
now less, but at no time without reser- 
vations. The performance which the 
great conductor led at the conclusion 
of his tenth regular season with the 
NBC Symphony—and which was 
transmitted to the audience outside the 
studio by television—did not alter the 
fundamental aspect of things. 

The first three movements revealed 


again the spaciousness, clarity and 
perfection of detail Mr. Toscanini in- 
variably brings to them, the scherzo, 
especially, having a vitality and a 
rhythmic impact quite unsurpassable. 
But the Adagio molto never achieved 
those profundities and those sviritual 
overtones others have sounded in it. 
The quasi-operatic finale, on the other 
hand, is invariably the Italian mas- 
ter’s affair. True, it mav be cues- 
tioned whether he ever did it quite so 
memorably as at the Metropolitan 
some 35 years ago, when he had a 
chorus that could sing the Hymn to 
Joy perfectly en pitch and sustain 
without a trace of strain or struggle 
3eethoven’s tessitura (not to mention 
a quartet to which the solo music was 
child’s play). As usual, this finale 
was vastly excitine -~d Robert Shaw’s 
Collegiate Chorale contributed valiant- 
lv to the general effect. The soloists 
proved competent rather than inspired. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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(Continued from page 10) 


weden and the Ferne Geliebte cycle, 
Mendelssohn by three groups that in- 
cluded the Schilflied, Bei der Wiege, 
Neue Liebe Frage, Der Mond, 
Suleika, Leise zieht durch mein 
Gemiit, Pagenlied and Auf Fliigeln 
des Gesanges—in short, a quantity of 
Mendelssohn's best Lied specimens. 

The soprano, whose singing was 
rather labored at the outset, warmed 
up by the time she arrived at her Men- 
delssohn offerings, and in the course 
of the concert did some of the best 
work she has done here this season. 
One was particularly grateful that she 
refrained from any of that comic by- 
play which, in recent weeks, has 
troubled a number of her hearers. It 
was particularly in songs like Men- 
delssohn’s early Frage, In Der Mond, 
Suleika and Auf Fligeln des Gesanges 
that the artist most deeply moved her 
hearers. As always, she showed her- 
self a most sensitive interpreter of 
Beethoven’s Ferne Geliebte cycle and 
sensibly reserved it as the true climax 
of the program, for the close. 

H. F. P. 


Gloria Chappell, Violinist (Debut) 
Times Hall, March 7, 3:00 


Gloria Chappell, an attractive 
young violinist who has been widely 
heard in concert, radio and motion 
picture appearances on the West 
Coast, revealed in her New York 
debut a sound technique and a com- 
mendable feeling for clearly articu- 
lated phrasing. Her tone is pure 
and round, though occasionally a 
shade too wiry for some ears. 

She played Handel’s Fourth Sonata, 
the usual four movements from Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, the Bach Cha- 
conne, and Paganini’s Le Streghe 
from the classic repertoire, all com- 
petently enough ; but she seemed more 
in her proper element with the mod- 
ern idiom of Shostakovich’s Three 
Fantastic Dances, Op. 1. Artur 
Balsam was, as always, an excellent 
accompanist. G. 


Early Music Foundation 
Museum of Modern Art, March 8 


The Early Music Foundation re- 
cently established at the New York 
College of Music offered as the major 
work on this program Monteverdi’s 
Il Combattimento di Tancredi e 
Clorinda. Willie Jones sang the nar- 
ration; Valerie Lamoree and Arthur 
Simon performed the name parts; 
Trudy Goth and Henry Schwarze 
mimed the- combat; and the Galimir 





Jakob Gimpel 


Gloria Chappell 


Quartet and Elisabeth Lang, harpsi- 
chordist, provided the instrumental ac- 
companiment, Ruth Kisch-Arndt and 
the Randolph Singers also sang works 
by Morley, Dunstable, -‘Marenzio, 
Handel and other composers. Com- 
ments on the music were made be- 
tween performances. 


Bruno Labate Concert 
Town Hall, March 8 


Bruno Labate, who was first oboist 
of the New York Philharmonic for 
more than 20 years, celebrated the 
45th year of his musical career with 
a concert in which he assumed the 
triple capacity of oboist, conductor 
and composer. Thomas Scherman and 
Giuseppe De Luca (not the well 
known baritone), conductors; Rose- 
marie Brancato, soprano, and Mario 
Fiorella, baritone, provided a gener- 
ous amount of assistance in a program 
which included works by _ Bach, 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky and Verdi, as 
well as seven of Mr. Labate’s own 
compositions. 

The evening was significant as a 
tribute to Mr. Labate rather than for 
its intrinsic qualities. It began with a 
Bach Sarabande played offstage by 
Mr. Labate with his familiar beauty 
of tone. He then emerged to play 
again, this time his own Dall’Ofiente 
and Habanera, with Mr. De Luca 
conducting. Later he was heard in the 
first New York rformance of his 
Concertino for boe and Strings, 
under Mr. Scherman’s direction. This 
was a short work with melodic and 
harmonic means steeped in the 19th 
century Romanticism that also _per- 
vaded his Three Orchestral Pieces. 

In addition to another Labate work, 
La Canzone dell’Amore, Miss Bran- 
cato sang Batti, batti, from Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni and, with Mr. Fiorella, 
an extended excerpt from the third 
act of Rigoletto, ending with the Si, 
vendetta. In these, Mr. Labate led the 
accompaniment. Mr. Scherman’s con- 
ducting of the Elegy and the Waltz 
from Tchaikovsky’s Serenade was one 
of the pleasanter features of the 
evening. A. 
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Vinaver Chorus 
Times Hall, March 8 


At the third subscription concert of 
the Vinaver Chorus, Chemjo Vinaver 
offered three American premieres, 
Moshe Byk’s Uri Adamah, Paul Ben 
Hayyim’s Mah Tovu and Mr. Vina- 
ver’s own arrangement of Ashre Ho- 
6m. The program was agaifi thade up 
of sections called the Bible in Music, 


. Music of Palestine, Music of the Syna- 


gogue and Music of the Hasidim. 


Andres Segovia, Guitarist 
Town Hall, March 7 


Andres Segovia’s second Town Hall 
appearance of the season was no less 
rewarding than the great Spanish 
guitarist’s earlier concert. His pro- 
gram was divided into three groups, 
the first made up of venerable works 
by Frescobaldi, Scarlatti, Sylvius Leo- 
pold Weiss, and Bach; the second, 
more contemporary compositions by 
Tansman, Roussel, Crespo, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, and Pedrell, all dedi- 
cated to Mr. Segovia; the last, works 
in colorful Spanish idiom by Turina, 
Granados, and Albéniz, two of which, 
by Turina, were also dedicated to Mr. 
Segovia. 

Of all this wealth of music, the two 
short sonatas by Scarlatti and the 
Chaconne from Bach’s D minor sonata 
for unaccompanied violin, played in 
the first group, were perhaps the most 
memorable separate items, the Scar- 
latti for an ineffable grace and sweet- 
ness, the Bach Chaconne for a calm, 
contemplative majesty far removed 
from the blatant frenzy which too 
many violinists read into the work. 

Mr. Segovia maintained his usual 
benevolent composure in the face of 
the enthusiastic plaudits of his audi- 
ence and, as usual, was generous with 
encores. G. 


Jakob Gimpel, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 9 


It is an uncommon pleasure to en- 
counter a performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 101, as clean, reflective 
and penetrating as the one Jakob Gim- 
pel offered on this occasion. The ac- 
complished pianist has a _ profound 
grasp of the work and he disclosed a 
convincing, overall sense of its archi- 
tecture in its relation to the inward- 
ness and poetry of the composer’s pur- 
pose. The moods of the sonata fol- 
lowed each other with a singularly 
persuasive logic of unfoldment. The 
fine rhythmic stride of the Vivace alla 
marcia was achieved without any sacri- 
fice of tonal clarity and the humor of 
the closing allegro became in Mr. 
Gimpel’s masterly conception the sum- 
mary and resolution of Beethoven’s 
message. It was an interpretation those 
who heard it will not readily forget. 

Prior to the sonata Mr. Gimpel 
played with sensibility and rare dis- 
tinction Beethoven’s Andante Favori, 
purifying the familiar piece of those 
sentimental and commonplace accre- 
tions which have degraded it to the 
chestnut level. It was a pity that the 
artist elected to follow up these notable 
Beethoven accomplishments with a 
Suite Nello Stile Italiano, by Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco. The novelty 
(which was dedicated to the pianist) 
consists of a prelude, gagliarda,,. sicili- 
ano and tarantella, of such prevailing- 
ly commonplace quality that one had 
the impression of listening to passing 
fancies of a Chaminade, a Godard or 
a Moszkowski with occasional spic- 
ings of mild dissonance. Somewhat 
better, though hardly its composer’s 
best, was a new set of Six Profiles, by 
Ernst Toch (likewise dedicated to the 
player). These sketches too, sound 
derivative despite some modernistic 
flavorings, but at least the individuals 
exhibiting these “profiles” appear to 
possess vestiges of personality. 

Mr. Gimpel played these composi- 
tions in a fashion which brought out 
their better qualities. He closed his 





program with a _ performance otf 
Brahms’ Paganini Variations that 
stressed their musical aspects over and 
above their virtuoso elements. 

BF. P. 


Mildred Waldman, Pianist 
Town Halil, March 10 


Miss. Waldman, who gave her first 
New York Recital in* Town Hall 
three years ago, played on this occa- 
sion Bach’s Partita in B flat, Beeth- 
oven’s Appassionata Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s Scenes from Childhood, Five 
Contrasts by Lopatnikoff and the first 
New York performance of a Sona- 
tina by Sam Raphling of Chicago. 

The pianist’s velvety but steady 
tone, clean-cut scale passages and 
dynamic control were commendable, 
and she displayed considerable en- 
ergy in the rugged Raphling sonatina, 
which had only an interesting rhyth- 
mic persistence to recommend it. But 
her playing of the older works was 
remarkably placid and at best, pleas- 
antly external. The usually diverse 
Scenes from Childhood remained un- 
differentiated, and in the Appassionata 
hastily imposed fortes took the place 
of well timed crescendos. Miss 
Waldman’s nonchalance was forgiv- 
able in the Bach Partita because of 
her lucid delineation of its materials. 
To the light, urbane Lopatnikoff 
miniatures, her attitude was perfectly 
suited. B.D. 


Harry Mayer, Pianist (Debut) 
Times Hall, March 11 


In his first New York recital, Mr. 
Mayer presented Maxwell Powers’ 
Sonata No. 1, which was heard pub- 
licly for the first time in this city. 
He also played Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 8la, and works of Bach-Busoni, 
Scarlatti, Paradies, Mozart, Brahms, 
Casella, and Chopin. 

Mr. Mayer’s adequate technique 
and_ tasteful stylistic conceptions 
merged to produce musical results 
that were usually satisfying if rarely 
stirring. In Casella’s polytonal Nine 
Children’s Pieces he conveyed a feel- 
ing of warmth within an integrated 
structure compounded of clearly dif- 
ferentiated tonal lines. He aghieved 
successfully the crisp sonorities of the 
Powers sonata, a spasmodic work in 
four brief movements which suggested 
origins in Prokofieff. His playing of 
the pre-19th century pieces was not- 
able for its propriety of style and 
delicacy of color, though his articula- 
tion lacked the incisiveness necessary 
for precise etching of ornamentation. 
In the Beethoven sonata and the 
Brahms Rhapsody in E flat, rapid 
passages were often blurred. These 
works, like the Chopin group, also 
lacked a deeply felt expressivity and 
tended to rely on rather studied 
rubatos. 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 
Town Hall, March 11 
Maggie Teyte’s second Town Hall 


‘recital of the season attracted another 


sizable gathering, which worked itself 
into a great state of jubilation over 
whatever the English soprano did. 
Once more she was in a mood for sly 
confidences and pretty intimacies, and 
her hearers relished every gesture, 
nod, smile and sally that accompanied 
her performances. Hardly ever has 
Miss Teyte been more the outright 
diseuse than on this occasion, and for 
persons who delight in this form of 
song interpretation it was unquestion- 
ably a memorable evening. 

The artist refused to let herself be 
bound by a printed program and 
frankly told her audience at the out- 
set that she might, here and there, 
offer different matters than the ones 
listed. So instead of Monsigny’s II 
regardait mon bouquet in her first 
group she offered Duparc’s Chanson 
Triste. Méhul’s N’avoir qu’une pen- 
sée, Dourlen’s Je sais attacher des 
rubans, Serpina’s air, A Serpina pen- 
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Nathaniel Sprinzena, Arthur Newman, 
Edwin Dunning and Arthur Scott. A 
few ill trained girls from the ballet, 
now directed by Arthur Mahoney, sup- 
plied the Spanish divertissements. 
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Walter Cassel in Debut in 
Carmen, March 21, 2:30 


An otherwise capable performance 
of Bizet’s Carmen was stripped of 
much of its vocal beauty and dramatic 
communication by the swift, rigid 
tempos of Jean Morel, the conductor. 
It was difficult for the listener to re- 
strain an emotion amounting almost 
to rage as Mr. Morel repeatedly re- 
quired the singers to adopt a pace 
which prevented them from placing 
their tones properly, articulating their 
words, or introducing expressive re- 
finements into their phrasing and 
vocal color. Mr. Morel is an uncom- 
monly gifted baton technician, able to 
make an operatic orchestra play clean- 
ly and with admirable balance. But he 
clearly has little interest in singing 
or in the expansive dramatic moments 
of which operatic music is capable. It 
is painfully obvious that he does not, 
in his mind, sing and breathe with the 
singers as a sensitive operatic con- 
ductor must. To speak so sternly 
about Mr. Morel affords this reviewer 
no pleasure, since his talents are far 
above the ordinary, but his callousness 
robbed the singers of much of their 
effectiveness, not only in this Carmen 


but in La Traviata the preceding 
night. 

Walter Cassel, a stagewise and 
seasoned baritone, sang Escamillo’s 


Toreador Song robustly, displaying a 
range which took care of both the low 
and the high notes in the tryingly 
written aria. His stage demeanor had 
too much of the empty confidence of 
the operetta singer, and indicated that 
he had given little thought to the pos- 
sibility of replacing clichés with more 
pertinent devices of characterization. 
Winifred Heidt, whose performance 
of the title role is well known to City 
Center patrons, again proved to be as 
satisfactory a Carmen as the Amer- 
ican opera stage knows at thé present 
time. Every word, every musical 
phrase was given the right meaning, 
and her action built the story with 
directness and power. Irwin Dillon’s 
Don José had its moments of ring- 
ing tone, but not much else. Lenore 
Portnoy substituted for Marie-José 
Forgues as Micaela. Carole O’Hara 
made an acceptable debut as Mercedes, 
and the others in the cast were 
standard members of the resident com- 
pany. iS 3 


Petrak and Gutman Debuts 
In La Bohéme, March 21 


The debuts of Rudolph Petrak, 
tenor, and Julius Gutman, baritone, 
added interest to the New York City 
Opera version of Puccini’s story of 
the thorny tribulations of love, art 
and poverty on Montmartre, but the 
performance had its own compelling 
interest and poignancy irrespective of 
the personalities of the particular per- 
formers concerned. The conductor, 
Laszlo Halasz, managed to mold the 
resources at his disposal into a music 
drama of amazing beauty and emo- 
tional intensity. It was the kind of 
performance in which the audience 
can almost become a part of the tale 
being told on the stage. 

Mr. Petrak, as Rodolfo, revealed a 
clear, sound tenor voice, with plenty 
of reserve power and good control 
from top to bottom of his range, to- 
gether with an earnest dramatic pres- 
ence which, though a little wooden, 
was refreshingly free from those his- 
trionic excesses common among op- 
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Rudolph Petrak 
as Rodolfo 


eratic tenors. Mr. Gutman, in the 
tiny role of Benoit, was adequate 
enough, but for some reason did not 
sing the other small baritone charac- 
ter part, Alcindoro, taken by Edwin 
Dunning. 

Ann Ayars, as Mimi, was a bit ill 
at ease at first, but soon got inside 
her role and built it up to an intense 
emotional level. Ralph Herbert as 
Marcello, and Arthur Newman as 
Schaunard, were exceptionally well 
suited to their roles in every way, and 
Lenore Portnoy was a vivacious and 
colorful Musetta. Norman Scott, as 
the philosophic Colline, did not have 
quite the air of a weighty thinker, and 
his aria in the last act fell somewhat 
short of the sustained dramatic mood 
of the rest of the scene. Parpignol, 
the bit part for tenor, was sung by 
Frank Murray. G. 


Madama Butterfly, March 26 


Repeating her success of last year, 
Camilla Williams sang the part of the 
forlorn Japanese bride with excellent 
vocalism and commendable style. Irwin 
Dillon was her faithless husband and 
Mary Kreste her devoted Suzuki. 
Both were well in the picture. The 
chief distinction of the evening was 
the presence of Giuseppe Valdengo, 
who sang the part of Sharpless only a 
few weeks ago at the Metropolitan. 
It was a revelation to hear his big 
voice in both houses, and thus to 
judge the calibre of other voices 
around him. None came up to his 
standard, though this is not to say 
that the contrast need shed unfavor- 
able light on City Center perform- 
ances. They have their place, and a 
welcome ong to judge from the audi- 
ence’s reception of Puccini’s opera. 
Others who shared in the approbation 


were Lenore Portnoy, Nathaniel 
Sprinzena, Arthur Newman, Gean 
Greenwell and Edwin Dunning. 


Thomas P. Martin conducted. Q. 


Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, March 27 


In the City Opera’s first double bill 
of the season both Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci took on the stature 
of genuine theatre pieces. The stage 
direction was unfailingly natural, flex- 
ible, and dramatically to the point. 
The members of the chorus seemed 
like real people and gave the impres- 
sion of having some function in the 
action, yet they were never burdened 
with the fussy bits of business some 
directors dream up in the interests of 
naturalism. With the aid of the com- 
pany’s thoroughly pleasant settings, 
which combine an impression of local 
color with excellent design, the twin 
operas set a high standard of visual 
effectiveness and credibility. Obvious- 
ly John S. White, the assistant stage 
director who was in charge of the 
production, is a man to watch with 
uncommon interest. 

The singing. too, was generally ad- 
mirable. Suzy Morris is one of the 
most important discoveries Laszlo 
Halasz, artistic director of the com- 
pany, has made in his constant search 
for new talent. Miss Morris made her 
very first operatic appearance last fall 
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Walter Cassel 
as Scarpia 


at the City Center in the role of 
Ariadne in Strauss’ Ariadne auf 
Naxos, Her Santuzza would have been 
an exceptional achievement for a 
prima donna of wide experience; for 
a young artist giving her second per- 
formance on the operatic stage it was 
nothing short of phenomenal. Her 
voice is magnificent in its broad range, 
ample volume and solid impact. Sing- 
ing seems a completely natural process 
to her, for instead of causing the lis- 
tener to muse about her particular 
method of production, she simply de- 
livers the music with tonal vibrancy, 
mobile feeling for melodic line, and 
intuitive dramatic flair. She does, it is 
true, need to perfect a pianissimo, but 
in every other regard she is already a 
big-time artist. 

Antonio Annaloro, a young, slender 
and handsome Italian tenor, made a 
more than satisfactory debut as Turid- 
du. In this reviewer’s experience the 
part has seldom been presented to 
better total effect: the unobtrusive 
skill of Mr. Annaloro’s acting would 
entitle him to serious consideration on 
the speaking stage, and except for a 
tendency to let his upper tones whiten 
out a bit he completely fulfilled the 
musical requirements of the role. Bet- 
ty Dubro, an attractive young mezzo, 
was a good Lola, and Ralph Herbert 
as Alfio and Mary Kreste as Mamma 
Lucia fitted well into the ensemble. 

The excellence of the Pagliacci per- 
formance was less unexpected, for the 
power and persuasiveness of both 
Frederick Jagel’s Canio and Giuseppe 
Valdengo’s Tonio were already well 
known. Evelyn Keller, as Nedda, 
proved to be the one member of the 
evening’s cast who was not quite 
secure enough vocally to hold her own 
with her colleagues. Norman Young 
made a personable Silvio, and Nathan- 
iel Sprinzena was a capable it not par- 
ticularly imaginative Beppe. Julius 
Rudel conducted both operas with just 
pacing and a good theatrical sense. All 
in all, it was one of the big nights at 
the City Opera. GS. 


Three New Leading iiiiedes 
In Tosca, April 1 

In restoring Puccini’s Tosca to the 
repertory for the first time since the 
fall of 1946, the New York City Opera 
Company started from scratch, allot- 
ting the three major roles, as well as 
most of the shorter ones, to artists 
who had not sung them in New York 
before. The smoothest performance of 
the evening was that of Walter Cassel, 
whose Scarpia was set forth with 
ample vocal resource and good stage 
presence, although neither the texture 
of his tone nor his physical bearing 
suggested quite enough menace. Ru- 
dolph Petrak, who had made his 
American debut in La Bohéme on 
March 21, overacted the role of Cava- 
radossi rather clumsily, and did not 
fit into the otherwise intelligent plan 
of Leopold Sachse’s stage direction. 
As must so often be the case with 
tenors, however, much had to be for- 
given because of his reliable and gen- 
erally strong singing, which was usu- 
ally better in the conversational pass- 
ages than in the set pieces, where he 

(Continued on page 31) 
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serete, from Pergolesi’s Serva Pa- 
drona (done, however, in French) and 
a Vieille Chanson de Chasse, arranged 
by Manning, made up the rest of her 
opening group. Groups by Debussy 
and Fauré followed, which included 
the letter passage from Pelléas, Col- 
loque Sentimental, La Flute de Pan, 
La Chevelure, Lydia, Nell (which was 
redemanded), D’une Prison and La 
lune blanche. Finally, there was 
La pitoyable aventure, from Ravel’s 
L’Heure Espagnole; Stravinsky’s La 
Rosée Sainte; a Vieille Chanson, by 
Webber, and an extract from Rey- 
naldo Hahn’s Mozart. Miss Teyte 
limited her encores to three and sug- 
gested that those who wished to hear 
her soon should repair to the City 
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Webster Aitken 


Set Svanholm 


Center’s Pelléas performance for her 
Mélisande. She did not, however, tell 
what they should do if they found 
those representations sold out, as they 
were reported to be. 

On the whole Miss Teyte was in 
good voice, even though her tones, as 
such, sounded thin. Still, it is always 
a joy to listen to her perfect French. 
John Ranck supplied expert accom- 
paniments. mm. & S. 


Webster Aitken, Pianist, 
Town Hall, March 12 


Briefly deserting his post as guest 
professor of ‘piano at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh, 
Webster Aitken returned to New 
York to play a challenging and un- 
conventional recital. Except for two 
Scarlatti sonatas at the beginning 
and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, at 
the close, the entire program was 
given over to works composed in 
America—Charles Ives’ Four Tran- 
scriptions from Emerson (1920), 
Elliott Carter’s Piano Sonata (1946), 
a Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Ricercare and 


Toccata (1942). The Ives and 
Menotti compositions were new to 
New York. The Carter sonata had 


been heard once before, in February, 
1947, when Mr. Aitken presented it 
in a concert at the Frick Collection. 

Mr. Carter’s Piano Sonata, in two 
complex movements, proved to be the 
most impressive of the American 
works, It is music of forbidding ex- 
terior, scornful of the beguiling de- 
vices of presentation which win 
quick popularity. Both in its stern, 
continuous growth into a unified de- 
sign and in its devotion to a dour 
harmonic idiom full of minor inter- 
vals, the sonata calls to mind some 
of the more unyielding compositions 
of Paul Hindemith. Both its rhythmic 
and melodic constructions sound fresh 
and individual, and the piece is fully 
mature rather than merely derivative. 
If its appeal is limited to those who 
enjoy frankly abstract musical 
thought, it nevertheless addresses this 
audience with uncommon success. 

Mr. Menotti’s two-part work, filled 
with enough grace and ebullience to 
compensate for Mr. Carter’s studious- 
ness, begins with a mildly polyphonic 
opening section in which long melodic 
lines alternate with showy scale fig- 
urations modelled after those in the 
naive keyboard music of the 17th 
century. The Toccata which follows 
is wholly up to date in its verve and 
virtuosity; it follows the general 
manner of Ravel's. Toccata with 
materials very much Mr. Menotti’s 
own. 


As for the Ives Transcriptions, 
which are boiled down from the huge 
Concord Sonata, this reviewer sadly 
remains in the camp of those who 
find Mr. Ives’ experiments, in gen- 
eral, lacking in cohesion, depth and 
all-around technical skill. These four 
disheartening movements, whose rela- 
tion to Emerson must lie in some 
recondite metaphysical realm, move 
between two harmonic extremes—on 
the one hand, a tediously reiterated 
chord structure involving a root, a 
fifth and a ninth; and on the other, a 
sentimental vein which echoes Chopin 
and Scriabin. 

Mr. Aitken put his considerable 
musicianship fully at the behest of 
these composers, and argued their 


case earnestly. Neither the Scarlatti 
sonatas, the second of which was 
blighted by nervous mistakes, nor the 
Beethoven showed him in quite so 
flattering a light. In the Op. 111 
Sonata vagaries of tempo and mala- 
droit ritards caused the bottom to 
drop out again and again, and the 
pianist’s tone, despite many agree- 
able passages and an amazing execu- 
tion of the difficult trills, was pre- 
vailingly monolithic and inexpressive. 
ee? 
Zino Francescatti, Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, March 12 


Zino Francescatti is a violinist of 
subtlety, of refinement, of Gallic 
sensitivity; on occasion, he manages 
to place all the refinements and graces 
peculiar to his own style in a larger, 
grander setting. This was one of those 
occasions. His tone was big and sing- 
ing, his bowing and fingering tech- 
nique irreproachable, and his musical 
insight, or perhaps second-sight, was 
so eloquently projected as to lead the 
most casual listener willy-nilfy into 
the innermost realms of enchantment. 
He played the Vitali Chaconne, Bee- 
thoven’s Third Sonata, Bach’s Sonata 
in A minor for unaccompanied violin, 
Chausson’s Poéme, and a group of 
shorter pieces by Chasins-Persinger, 
Villa-Lobos, Valle-Heifetz, and Paga- 
nini. 

Mr. Francescatti is often admired 
for his brilliance alone. He displayed 
his wonted brilliance at this concert, 
where the music called for it, but 
brought a good deal more than virtu- 
osity to his performance of the Bee- 
thoven and Bach works, and particu- 
larly to the Chausson Poéme. The 
Poéme is in high favor with con- 
temporary violinists. It “sounds” easy, 
it almost plays itself; but beneath its 
glib surface lyricism there is a wealth 
of smaller detail, of opportunities for 
effective muance and finer points of 
shading which require the services of 
a violinist of a peculiar probing in- 
tensity for their most complete reali- 
zation. After hearing it played by 
Francescatti in top form, the listener 
is inclined to wonder if he has ever 
really heard the Poéme before. 

Arthur Balsam, at the piano, rose to 
the occasion nobly. The entire concert 
was worthy of being recorded on some 
imperishable medium (if such there 
were) and being preserved for all 
present and future lovers of fine 
violin music. G. 


Set Svanholm, Tenor, 
Town Hall, March 14, 2:30 


In some respects Set Svanholm’s 
recital was superlative, in others de- 
batable. The tenor is at home on 
the concert stage. A great operatic 
actor, he can, nevertheless, put aside 
every disturbing by-product of the 
theater when he addresses himself to 
the interpretation of songs. Indeed, 
one becomes conscious now and then 
of a certain stiffness of manner and 
bearing growing out of his very re- 
luctance to permit the intrusion of any 
showy or undignified effect. 

Mr. Svanholm is a musician to his 
finger tips, and one can never ques- 
tion the uncommon intelligence and 
sound taste with which his interpreta- 
tions have been shaped even at such 
moments when one is not entirely in 
agreement with the results. His 
treatment of texts, his sensitive grasp 
of the subtlest relation of musical and 
poetic phrase, are as finished in the 
delivery of Lieder as in his perfect 


Siegfried. His English enunciation, 
it must be admitted, was dubious; 
when he began three of Vaughan 


Williams’ Songs of Travel in the clos- 
ing group of the recital one obtained 
the sense that he was singing them in 
a Swedish translation. Afterwards, 
in John Alden Carpenter’s Looking- 
Glass River and Serenade, it sounded 
more definitely like English, though 
still far from the real thing. 

The tenor opened his program with 
an interesting assortment of lyrics in 
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STRASBOURG RECOLLECTIONS 
OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


By Epouarp Nirs-BEerGeR 


FIRST saw Dr. Schweitzer when 

I was in my teens. I met him early 
in the morning on my way to school 
in Strasbourg. He was on his way to 
the Civic Hospital, where he was 
training to take a medical degree so 
that he could go to his mission in 
Africa as a qualified doctor, able to 
ease the physical sufferings of the 
Negroes in the sweltering disease- 
ridden jungles. 

I remember my tremendous youthful 
awe of the colossal frame of his body 
and his huge broad shoulders. He had 
about him an aura of overwhelming 
dynamic strength. His habitual expres- 
sion was serious and concentrated, al- 
most grim with his tremendous will- 
power. He smiled rarely, but when he 
did his face had the luminous look 
of a saint. He was famous even then 
and set apart by the fire of an inner 
purpose that consumed him and re- 
quired him to dedicate his life as a 
servant of suffering humanity. Look- 
ing at him furtively, I saw it in his 
eyes. They glowed as if they had a 
light in them. 

My father and Dr. Schweitzer were 
friends. They had been students to- 
gether in the Strasbourg University. 
Both had studied the organ and were 
disciples of Professor Ernest Miinch, 
leader of the Bach circle, and father 
of the conductor, Charles Miinch. 

When Dr. Schweitzer lived at the 
manse as pastor of St. Nicolai Church, 
our houses were only a five-minute 
walk apart. Often my father would 
send me with a message to the great 
man. I would knock at the door of his 
study and wait till I was invited to 
enter. There I would see Dr. Schweitzer 
sitting at a large table stacked with 
books and immersed in study. I was 
then conscious of being in the presence 
of a powerful force which had such an 
effect on me that I could hardly bring 
myself to speak. The Doctor would 
then say a few impersonal words to me 
in a quiet voice and send me back 
with a letter to my father. 

One unforgettable Sunday morning, 
my father sent me to play the organ 
at the Saint Nicolai church, where 
Dr. Schweitzer was pastor. I went 
up to the choir loft, played the prelude, 
listened to the Doctor reading the 
scriptures, then played the hymns and 
heard him singing along with the con- 
gregation. When he began to preach 
his sermon, I laid myself flat on the 
organ bench for a little siesta. Terror 
shook me when I opened my eyes 
focussed on the high roof of the church 
and heard the closing hymn being sung 
without organ accompaniment, with 
the congregation led in the melody by 
the strong voice of Dr. Schweitzer 
himself. 

I ran down the stairs and out of 
the church without waiting to play the 
postlude. Not a word of my defection 
was ever mentioned to mv father by 
the kindly and forgiving Doctor—and 
certainly not by myself. 

Each year on the anniversarv of 
Bach’s death, July 28, Dr. Schweitzer 
used to give recitals at St. Thomas 
church on the beautifully-voice Silber- 
mann organ, constructed in Bach's 
own time. I have had the privilege of 
playing this rare organ myself some- 
times when substituting for the regular 
organist, M. Stricker. 

Those Schweitzer recitals were in- 
delible experiences. The nave of the 
old church filled—a deep reverent hush 
—and Schweitzer playing Bach. I was 
stirred by the atmosphere of consecra- 
tion which pervaded the church while 
he played the great music as he felt 
it should be played. One could sense 
a spirit of respect which the Doctor 
describes as comparable to the feeling 
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Dr. Schweitzer at the organ of the 
church in Deventer, Holland 


of Moses the Prophet as he stood 
before the burning bush seeing the 
vision of the God Jehovah. 

Dr. Schweitzer does not indulge in 
the fast playing indicative of the hys- 
teria of this century, nor does he per- 
mit himself to be carried away by ex- 
tremes of dramatic and emotional ac- 
cents. He is a recreative artist, there 
to serve the masterwork by a truly 
honest interpretation. The grandeur 
and purity of Bach’s genius is thus 
expounded by purely inner motives and 
simple means of musical and technical 
craft. 

This inner profundity of expression 
was aided admirably by the exquisite 
mellowness of the tone of the Silber- 
mann organ which has a halo of soft- 
ness even in fortissimo passages. As 
Dr. Schweitzer abhors violence in hu- 
man relationships, so does he abhor the 
modern violent organ tone of stridency 
and blatant noise instead of sonorous 
power. There was a saying among his 
Alsatian friends, “In Africa he saves 
Negroes; in Europe he saves old or- 
gans.” He was interested in their 
reconditioning and rebuilding. 

Probably the deepest impression of 
the Doctor that remained with me 
from my youth was his kind sim- 
plicity. I have met him at the railroad 
depot and seen him use the street- 
cars. If he saw a woman carrying a 
bag or suitcase, he unfailingly ap- 
proached her and asked her permission 
for him to carry it for her. As a Chris- 
tian, he believes in actions, not speeches. 
He practices what he preaches. Sim- 
ply stated in his own clear manner, 
“Religion to me is only words until 
we roll up our sleeves and plunge into 
work to make conditions what they 
ought to be.” 





Two Composers Win 
Morgenstern Prizes 


The Morgenstern Fund of the 
Cleveland Jewish Community Council 
donated prizes in a contest sponsored 
by the National Jewish Music Council 
for music representative of the Jewish 
spirit with the French composer, 
Jacques Berlinski, winning the $1,000 
first prize for his orchestral work, 
Kenaan. Joseph Avshalomoff, Colum- 
bia University music instructor, re- 
ceived the second prize of $500 for 
his chamber work, Evocations, Alberto 
Hemsi was given honorable mention 
for his Danses Bibliques. 

Mr. Berlinski was born in Poland 
in 1913. In 1930 he moved to.-Paris 
where he studied with Nadia Boulan- 





ger and Roger Ducasse and eventually 
he became the music director of the 
Jewish Art Center of France for the 
Advancement of Jewish Music. He is 
a conductor as well as composer, and 
at present lives in Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

Mr. Avshalomoff was born in China 
in 1918. He came to this country 10 
years ago, and in 1940 he won Colum- 
bia’s Ditson Fellowship. His Sonatine 
for Viola and Piano was published 
last year. 





Columbia Lists 


Festival Programs 


New Luening Opera, Works 
By Harris, Foss and Others 
to Be Heard 


Works by Roy Harris, Quincy Por- 
ter, Wallingford Riegger and Lukas 
Foss will have their premieres at the 
fourth annual Fest‘val of Contempo- 
rary American Music to be held at 
Columbia University from May 10 
through May 16. The festival, spon- 
sored by the Alice M. Ditson Fund, 
will open with invitation perform- 
ances of Otto Luening’s new opera 
Evangeline, on May 10, 11 and 12. 

At the first concert on May 13 the 
Princeton University Chapel Choir 
and Carl Weinrich, organist, will be 
heard in St. Paul’s Chapel. A new 
mass for men’s voices and organ by 
Roy Harris will be performed. The 
Princeton Choir, with Mr. Weinrich 
at the organ, will also sing composi- 
tions by Paul Hindemith, Walter Pis- 
ton, Roger Sessions, Richard Dono- 
van and Cecil Effinger. 

On May 14, a chamber music con- 
cert will be given in McMillin Thea- 
ter by the Juilliard String Quartet 
and Leonid Hambro and Beveridge 
Webster, pianists. The program will 
include Harold Shapero’s Quartet No. 
1, a Sonata for Two Pianos by Rob- 


ert Palmer and Lukas Foss’ 4Quartet 
No. 1. 

Saturday evening, May 15, will be 
folk music night in McMillan Theater, 
with Alan Lomax conducting a jam- 
boree of ballads, hoe-downs, spirituals, 
blues and folk dancing. 

The final concert on May 16 will 
take place in the afternoon in McMil- 
lin Theater. The CBS Symphony will 
be conducted by the winner of the 
1948 Alice M. Ditson Award of $1,000 
for distinguished services to American 
music. Robert Ward’s Symphony No. 
2 will have its New York premiere. 

Wallingford Riegger’s Symphony 
No. 3, commissioned for the Festival 
by the Ditson Fund, will have its 
world premiere, as will a Concerto for 
Viola by Quincy Porter, composed 
especially for this occasion, with Paul 
Doktor as soloist. 





Columbia to Produce 
Luening’s Evangeline 


Otto Luening’s opera Evangeline, 
with a libretto adapted from ng- 
fellow’s poem, will have its world 
premiere at Brander Matthews Thea- 
ter of Columbia University on May 5. 
The work will be repeated on the 
succeeding three evenings with a 
matinee on May 8, and the last three 
performances on May 10, 11 and 12 
will open Columbia’s annual Festival 
of Contemporary Music, scheduled 
for the week of May 10. Evangeline 
was commissioned through the Alice 
M. Ditson Fund and is being pro- 
duced by Columbia Theater Associ- 
ates, directed by Milton Smith with 
the aid of the department of music. 
Under a Guggenheim Fellowship Mr. 
Luening visited Nova Scotia and 
Louisiana to study the customs and 
music of the “Cajuns” in prepara- 
tion for the work. It is not a folk 
opera, however, though it has been 
influenced by Acadian folk music, ac- 
cording to the composer. 
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fortas, die Wunde!” But this was only 
one of scores of details revealing a 
long and devoted study of the role. 
Mr. Svanholm is one of the great 
Parsifals of our time. 

Rose Bampton’s Kundry is more con- 
vincing and eloquent than it was last 
season, Though Miss Bampton was 
not in the best voice, she both sang 
and acted with an assurance which 
showed that her conception of this 
most challenging Wagnerian part is 
constantly being enriched. Joel Berg- 
lund was an imposing Gurnemanz; 
Gerhard Pechner’s Klingsor had its 
customary excellence; and Martial 
Singher was also in best form as Am- 
fortas. 

The Flower Maidens still sounded 
rather acid, but they sang more ac- 
curately at this second performance 
than at the first. Rarely has the 
Good Friday Spell been as luminously 
bodied forth. For once, singers, or- 
chestra and conductor were as one. 
This was Mr. Svanholm’s only Parsi- 
fal of the season, but it is to be hoped 
that he will be heard oftener in the 
future, for it is one of his most 
searching interpretations. R.. 3. 


Parsifal, March 26, 1:00 


In its elevation of mood and in the 
success with which its detailed mus- 
ical problems were solved, the Good 
Friday matinee of Wagner’s music 
drama ‘was one of the most distin- 
guished representations of the Metro- 
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politan season. After two previous 
performances in New York and one 
in Philadelphia, the orchestra felt 
safe with the score, and was able to 
realize a large part of the serene 
spiritual glow Fritz Stiedry always 
imparts to it. On this occasion Mr. 
Stiedry’s conducting seemed the finest 
the Metropolitan had offered all 
season. The instrumental music sang 
from the first note to the last, and 
the tempos had noble spaciousness 
without ever becoming laggard. 
Herbert Janssen’s Amfortas—his 
first performance of the role this 
year—was sensitive and full of poign- 
ancy, though at times the volume of 
his tone was a little too small to 
realize the total vocal and orchestral 
sonority Wagner envisaged. Rose 
Bampton’s Kundry, by now a super- 
lative achievement in both plastique 
and vocal nuance, Joel Berelund’s 
Gurnemanz, Lauritz Melchior’s Par- 
sifal, Nicola Moscona’s Titurel and 
Gerhard Pechner’s Klingsor, were all 
familiar accomplishments. In a dis- 
turbing change from the usual con- 
tinuing darkness, the management in- 
terrupted the mood by turning on a 
single ghostly ceiling light during 
the Transformation music between 
scenes of the first act. G2 


Tannhduser, March 6, 2:00 


The Metropolitan’s Tannhauser, 
which had its seventh performance of 
the season, is now one of its most 
satisfying presentations, thanks to 
Fritz Stiedry’s penetrating concep- 
tion and an unusually strong cast. 
Helen Traubel was the Elisabeth; 
Lauritz Melchior the Tannhauser ; 
Astrid Varnay, Venus; Mihaly 
Szekely, Landgraf Hermann; Her- 
bert Janssen, Wolfram; and John 
Garris, Osie Hawkins, Emery Darcy, 
Philip Kinsman and Maxine Stellman 
were heard in the other roles. Every- 
one was in high spirits and Wagner’s 
much-abused opera was genuinely ex- 
citing on this happy occasion. If 
only something could be done about 
the ballet in the Bacchanale, this 
Tannhauser would set a high water 


mark in Wagnerian interpretation 
locally. B.S. 
Don Giovanni, March 5 


The season’s seventh performance 
of Don Giovanni achieved some- 
thing like a record for bad singing. 
By far the best vocalism of the eve- 
ning was contributed by Jerome Hines, 
as the Commendatore. But since the 
Commendatore is killed in the first 
moments of the action and reappears 
only for a short time as his own 
ghost, Mr. Hines’ opportunities to 
display his fine, resonant tones and 
growingly authoritative manner were 
regrettably limited. It is unfortunate 
that Herbert Graf’s stage direction 
persists in treating that awesome 
visitation during the supper scene in 
a fashion which always provokes the 
risibilities of shallow spectators (and 
they are numerous at Metropolitan 
Don Giovannis), thus mitigating the 
terror and tragedy of one of the most 
formidable episodes in all opera. 

The new assumptions of the oc- 
casion were Frances Greer’s Zerlina 
and Hugh Thompson’s Masetto. The 
young soprano’s delivery of the 
Batti, batti and the Vedrai carino 
were pleasant, but rather thin and 
tentative. Mr. Thompson has the 
makings of an excellent Masetto, 
though he can still profitably fill in 
certain details of the picture. In any 
case, he is at pains to represent the 
peasant as someone more than a 
clownish bumpkin. 

The rest was a sorry tale. Ezio 
Pinza, badly out of voice, did not even 
create his usual whirlwind effect with 
the champagne song, and he romped 
heavily through the title part as a 
whole. Salvatore Baccaloni’s Lepo- 
rello apparently sought to compensate 
for his lack of tone by an increase in 
clowning. His catalogue air was de- 
livered distressingly below _ pitch. 
Charles Kullman, it is true, did man- 


age to take the taxing phrases of 
Ottavio’s second aria with proper 
length and control of breath but could 
not seem to rid himself of that 
operatic sob which is so woefully out 
of place in Mozart. Rose Bampton 
sang Donna Anna, in the main, with 
bulbous, unanchored tones. Much of 
the evening she appeared to be saving 
herself for the letter aria, and she 
negotiated it rather better than might 
have been expected from her singing 
earlier in the performance, save for 
the usual painful struggle with the 
coda. Jarmila Novotna’s voice 
sounded meager and pallid, but at 
least her Elvira was composed with 


taste, sympathy and distinction of 
bearing. Mr. Busch, painfully con- 
scious, no doubt, of the vocal in- 


adequacies of the cast, whipped up 
the orchestra to some _ surprising 
dynamic excesses. Ae 


Madama Butterfly, March 6 


Fine singing and credible impersona- 
tion marked the fifth performance of 
Puccini’s opera by a cast completely 
familiar except for Inge Manski, who 
sang Kate Pinkerton for the first 
time. Dorothy Kirsten was the Cio- 
Cio-San, Giuseppe Valdengo the 
Sharpless, Jan Peerce the Lt. Pinker- 
ton and Lucielle Browning the Suzuki. 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted, and 
more than: once saved the perform- 
ance from sluggishness. i 


Steber Sings Violetta in 
La Traviata, March 11 


The scintillance and the pathos of 
Eleanor Steber’s Violetta lifted the 
seventh and final Traviata far above 
the routine level upon which this 
opera often remains at the Metropoli- 
tan. Her impersonation of the pa- 
thetic heroine is beautifully con- 
ceived, both in the naturalness with 
which she handles the small details of 
stage business and in her logical de- 
velopment of the role as a whole. In 
no other opera has she manifested 
so plastic a use of her body, and so 
unified a communication of sentiment 
through voice and action together. 
In the second-act duet with Fran- 
cesco Valentino, the Germont of tlie 
occasion, and in the Addio del pas- 
sato in the last act she sang with 
melting poignancy and silvery soft 
tones of the purest quality. Her col- 
oratura in the Sempre libera was bril- 
liant and daring, and her full voice, 
which she reserved for the few snots 
where it would count most, gave cli- 
mactic power to the Amami, Alfredo 
passage in the second act and the 
Gran Dio, morir si giovane in the 
last act. It was a distinguished 
achievement in every regard. 

Stepping in at the last moment in 
place of Robert Merrill, who was 
kept away by illness, Mr. Valentino 
accomplished some of his most con- 
trolled and smooth-textured singing of 
the season. Ferruccio Tagliavini’s 
Alfredo provided many moments of 
fine, free tone, but was not especially 
polished in either vocal style or act- 
ing. Giuseppe Antonicello conducted 
without much care. The secondary 
parts were allotted to Thelma Vo- 
tipka, Thelma Altman, Alessio de 
Paolis, George Cehanovsky, John 
Baker and Lorenzo Alvary. Peggy 
Smithers and Audrey Keene were 
soloists with the ballet. C.S 


Svanholm Sings Walther 
In Die Meistersinger, March 8 


Although he had sung Walther in 
a benefit performance last year, Set 
Svanholm had not been heard in the 
role by a_ subscription audience pre- 
vious to his fifth presentation this 
season, and he was a welcome addition 
to the familiar cast. The Swedish 
tenor seemed the very personification 
of the young poet-knight, fiery and 
impetuous, readv to draw his sword 
at the slightest hint of dissention, 
calmed only by the force of character, 








Eleanor Steber as Vioietta 


logic and Jove brought to bear by 
Sachs on his proud nature. 

Mr. Svanholm never let Walther 
soften into the wishy-washy poet, and 
in his firm hewing to a character line, 
he sang as brightly and bravely as 
this Walther should. There are sev- 
eral moments where a lyrical tone is 
natural to Walther’s outpourings, and 
here Mr. Svanholm’s ringing voice 
mellowed and rounded admirably. He 
was led into a moment’s confusion dur- 
ing the Prize Song by one of those 
inexplicable cuts which the manage- 
ment red-pencils in the score and 
about which he had evidently not been 
warned in the organization’s little-or- 
no-rehearsal policy. With commend- 
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Metropolitan Concludes 
Philadelphia Series 


PHILADELPHIA — The Metropolitan 
Opera Association concluded its Phil- 
adelphia series of four performances 
with Wagner’s Parsifal at the Acad- 
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emy of Music on March 23. Lauritz 
Melchior sang the title role, while Ker- 
stin Thorberg appeared as Kundry, 
Joel Berglund as Gurnemanz and Ger- 
hard Pechner as Klingsor. Fritz Stiedry, 
who conducted Parsifal, led the com- 
pany in Wagner’s Die Walkiire on 
March 2. The principals included 
Helen Traubel as Briinnhilde, Polyna 
Stoska as Sieglinde, Max Lorenz (a 
replacement for Lauritz Melchior) as 
Siegmund, Joel Berglund as Wotan, 
Kerstin Thorberg as Fricka and Mi- 
haly Szekely as Hunding. 

Emil Cooper conducted two per- 
formances, the Philadelphia premiere 
of Peter Grimes on Feb. 17 and Pon- 
chielli’s La Gioconda on Feb. 3. The 
singers included Frederick Jagel, Re- 
gina Resnik, John Brownlee and 
Jerome Hines in Britten’s opera and 
Daniza Ilitsch, Richard Tucker, Fran- 
cesco Valentino and Risé Stevens in 
Gioconda. 

The Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company presented Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci as a double-bill 
April 1, with Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducting. Herva Nelli and Ales- 
sandro Granda were the principals in 
the Mascagni opera and Frederick 
Jagel, Cesare Bardelli and June Gard- 
ner in Pagliacci. Bellini’s Norma 
was presented at the Academy of 
Music on March 11, with Herva Nelli 
in the title role, Frederick Jagel as 
Polione and Eleanor Knapp, a re- 
placement for Bruna Castagna, who 
was indisposed, as Adalgisa. Ann 
Ayers replaced Eva De Luca, who 
had laryngitis, as Mimi in La Bo- 
héme on Feb. 27. Nino Martini was 
the Rodolfo. Carmen was presented 
Feb. 12, with Bruno Castagna in the 
title role, with Norman Kelly as Don 
Jose, Cesare Bardelli as Escamillo, 
and Sonia Leon, Philadelphia soprano, 
in her debut as Micaela. 

The final production of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company was a perform- 
ance of Smetana’s The Bartered Bride 
on March 30, with Vernon Hammond 
conducting. WILLIAM E. SmitH 





Ormandy Conducts 


Rozsa Premiere 
Philadelphia Orchestra Per- 
forms Theme, Variations and 
Finale—Rubinstein Appears as 
Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA. — The first Phila- 
delphia performances of Miklos 
Rozsa’s . well constructed Theme, 


Variations and Finale took place at 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s Acad- 
demy of Music concerts April 2, 3 


and 5. Brahms’ Fourth Symphony 
and Respighi’s Feste Komane rounded 
out the program under Eugene Or- 
mandy’s direction. Mr. Ormandy led 
the orchestra in a special concert for 
the organization’s Pension Founda- 
tion on March 31. Artur Rubinstein 
was the soloist in Chopin’s E minor 
Piano Concerto and Rachmaninoff’s 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini. 
Excerpts from Wagner’s Parsifal and 
Tchaikowskwv’s Fifth Symphony made 
up the program at the Orchestra's 
concerts March 27 and 29 

Alexander Hilsberg, associate con- 
ductor, presided at a matinee chil- 
dren’s concert March 13. Irwin Gel- 
ber, young Philadelphia pianist, 
showed considerable promise in Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in A major. Jane 
Sanders, Philadelphia cellist, was the 
soloist in Haydn’s Concerto in D at 
a youth concert conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy on March 10. Members of 
the Peggy Oppenheimer Dance Group 
appeared in dances from Khatcha- 
turian’s Gayne ballet on the same 
program. 

An all-Brahms program March 12, 
13 and 15, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy, consisted of the First Sym- 
phony and the Piano Concerto in D 
minor, with Rudolf Serkin as a su- 
perlative soloist. Mr. Ormandy led 
the orchestra in a Viennese program 
March 5 and 6. Marcel Tabuteau, 
oboe, Ralph McLane, clarinet, Mason 
Jones, horn, and Sol Schoenbach, 
bassoon—all first-desk men in the 
orchestra—were soloists in Mozart's 
Sinfonia Concertante in E flat. 

fe ae 


Philadelphians Plan 
Spring Tour 


The Philadelphia Orchestra _ will 
cover more than 12,000 miles in its 
tour this spring. Starting on April 
26 in Buffalo, the orchestra will play 
41 concerts in 31 cities, completing 
the tour June 5 in Chicago. Concerts 
in all of these cities will be conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy, and in Ruston, 
Louisiana, and Abilene, Texas, stu- 
dent matinees will be conducted ‘by 
Alexander Hilsberg, associate con- 
ductor of the orchestra. The tour 
will be under the sponsorship of Co- 
lumbia Records, Inc. 

In Toronto, New Orleans and San 
Francisco there will be two concerts; 
and in Ann Arbor, where the orches- 
tra plays as part of the annual Music 
Festival, there will be six. Between 
1936 and 1946 the orchestra has visit- 
ed 108 cities and travelled nearly 
125,000 miles. 








SOPRANO GREETED BY JEFFERSON CITY ASSOCIATION 
After a concert in Jefferson City, Mo., Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano, is con- 
gratulated by Forrest P. Carson, president of the Jefferson City Civic Music 
Association, and other officers of the Association. From left to right: C. V. Zuber, 
Treasurer; Miss Steller, the singer's accompanist; Mrs. J. D. James, member of 
the Board of Directors; Miss Della Chiesa; Mr. Carson; Mrs. Walter A. Swearengen, 
Secretary; and Mrs. E. A. Duensing, member of ‘the Board of Directors 
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Singers, Pianists 
Enliven Capital 


W ASHINGTON—On two recent nights 
Jeanette MacDonald and Lotte Leh- 
mann held audiences entranced by their 
individual gifts; Gladys Swarthout’s 
program was another artistic delight. 
Patrice Munsel had an appreciative 
audience, and a top-notch sextet com- 
prising Licia Albanese, Stella Roman, 
Risé Stevens, Kurt Baum, Robert 
Merril! and Salvatore Baccaloni gave 
a benefit for the American Friends for 
Italian Aid. Mme. Albanese also sang 
a solo program earlier. 

Faithful to its instrumental visitors, 
Washington turned out well to hear 
Vronsky amd Babin and Robert Gold- 
sand in one evening, the former at 
Constitution Hall and the latter at 
the National Gallery. Other pianistic 
events of consequence were provided 
by Gyorgy Sandor (in an all-Chopin 
list), Anne Mayram, French pianist, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, under the 
sponsorship of the Felicia Rybier 
Club, Alexander Brailowsky (a bene- 
fit for the Musicians Emergency 
Fund) and Robert Casadesus. Artur 
Schnabel and Maryla Jonas were 
heard earlier. The lone violin recital 
was given by Joseph Szigeti. 

Chamber music concerts have been 
frequent and inspiring. The Library 
of Congress has welcomed the Walden 
String-Quartet with John Kirkpatrick, 
pianist; the Guilet String Quartet; 
the Paganini Quartet, and the Wolff- 
LeRoy-Britt Trio, as well as a violin 
and piano sonata recital by Karl Dok- 
tor and Erich Itor Kahn. M. S. A. 





Baggiore Manager of 
National Male Quartet 


In the two-page advertisement of 
the National Male Quartet appearing 
in the 1948 Special Issue of MusIcAL 
AMERIcA the caption below the picture 
of Walter Hatchek should have been 
“pianist-arranger.” Attilio Baggiore, 
tenor, is the founder and manager of 
the group which is currently fulfilling 
a nationwide tour of more than 100 
engagements. Other members of the 
attraction are Verne Sanders. bari- 
tone, Bruce MacKay, bass, and Guilio 
Gari, tenor. 
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Bales Conducts 300th Concert 
In National Gallery Series 





National Gallery of Art 


Richard Bales conducts the National Gallery Orchestra in a concert in the East 
Garden Court 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE National Gallery of Art pre- 

sented its 300th concert March 
21, when Luigi Silva, cellist, was 
heard in Washington for the first 
time in a program of classic and con- 
temporary composers. 

This milestone in the Gallery’s 
musical program finds these concerts 
a popular feature of the Washington 
musical world. Originated in the 
early war years, principally for the 
benefit of people in the armed services 


and war workers, the concerts, 
planned by Richard Bales, music 
director of the gallery, are given 


every Sunday evening in the Gallery’s 
East Garden Court. They are open 
to the public without charge. At 
every concert the Court is filled to 
capacity. Annual attendance is near 
50,000 and would exceed this figure if 
additional accommodations were 
available. 

The chief interest in the Gallery 
programs is the excellent opportunity 
they offer to hear not only many 
leading musicians but also younger 
artists, many of whom have been pre- 
sented to the music world in this 
way. The concert programs at the 
Gallery often feature the works of 
contemporary composers. In 300 con- 
certs more than 100 works have been 
played at the Gallery for the first 
time in Washington, thus providing a 
unique opportunity for the study of 
trends and achievements of contem- 
porary music and particularly music 
by American composers. 

The Gallery also has its own or- 
chestra with Richard .Bales as con- 
ductor. his organization, composed 
of 30 players, has given six concerts 


Date Book 


HE Salzedo Concert Ensemble 

recently. began a_ transconti- 
nental tour. Members of the en- 
semble are Carlos Salzedo, harpist 
and pianist; Mimi Allen, harpist; 
Ruth Freeman, flutist, and Mary 
Hill Doolittle, cellist. Frances 
Lehnerts, mezzo-soprano, shared a 
program with Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt on March 17 when she appeared 
as guest soloist at the American 


Veterans Dinner at the Nelson 
House in Poughkeepsie. . . . Reah 
Sadowsky, pianist, was _ recently 


heard in a Boston performance of 


during this season and has accom- 
panied several soloists. 

Of special significance is the Gal- 
lery’s annual American Music Festi- 
val held one month each year. It 
consists of concerts of orchestral and 
chamber music by American compos- 
ers. Formerly scheduled in March, 
the Festival this year is planned for 
May. 

This season has been highlighted 
with Washington premieres of 18 
works by American composers, some 
of them performed by the composer. 
Max Pollikoff played two of his com- 
positions on Feb. 8—The Country 
Fiddler Dreams and  Notturno: 
Thomas Kerr, pianist, presented Gen- 
tle Melancholy from his Suite of 
Moods on Jan. 11; Everett Stevens 
plaved his piano pieces called Seven 
Miniatures for Children on Dec. 21. 
Chamber music premieres included 
tle Sonata in E miner for viola and 
piano by George F. Boyle, performed 
Dec. 14 by George Wargo and Emer- 
son Meyers, and Serenade for Clari- 
net and Strings by Homer. Keller, 
the solo played by Rex Hinshaw on 
the Feb. 22 program. The Gallery 
Orchestra, assisted by Paul Chandler 
Hume, speaker, has performed Wil- 
liam Bergsma’s Paul Bunyan Suite 
and The Plow that Broke the Plains 
by Virgil Thomson, both of which 
will be repeated on the program of 
April 18 commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the League of Composers. Robert 
Ward’s piano piece, Lamentation, was 
introduced by Samuel Sorin. Mr. 
Ward’s Second Symphony was given 
its world premiere by thé National 
Symphony this year. 


MILpREeD SMALL ALLEN 


the second Rachmaninoff Concerto, 
Wheeler Beckett conducting. She 
will make a South American and 
Caribbean tour this summer. 
Reports from Columbia and RCA 
Victor of London state that the 
recordings of Joan Hammond, Aus- 
tralian soprano, are on their current 
best-selling lists. Miss Hammond is 
scheduled for a tour of this country 
next January, February and March. 
On April 1 Florence Mercur, 
pianist, began a three-weeks tour 
of the Southern and Eastern states, 
completing a schedule of 53 engage- 
ments for the season of 1947-48. ... 
The current transcontinental con- 
cert tour of Richard Elsasser, or- 





ganist, is continuing through April, 
May and June with appearances in 
the Midwest and on the West Coast. 

The Ionian Singers, quartet of 
male voices, recently returned from 
a 14,000-mile tour and nearly 40 con- 
certs in American college and com- 
munity courses. The father- 
daughter team, Margaret Sittig, vio- 
linist, and Frederick Sittig, pianist 
have given several recitals in Se- 
bring and Palm Beach, Fla., this 
winter. . . . Robert Brereton, pian- 
ist, recently on tour on the West 
Coast, will make several appear- 
ances in the Southwest before re- 
turning East late this month. 

Hilda Banks, pianist, recently re- 
turned from an extensive tour of 
Europe during which she was heard 
in Stockholm, The Hague, Amster- 
dam, London and Paris. She will 
spend six weeks at the Berkshire 
Music Festival at Lenox, Mass., this 
summer... ..Roena Savage, soprano, 
has been the opening artist for six 
college artist series and has given 
concerts in Georgia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Iowa and Cali- 
fornia during the past season... . 
Erno Balogh, pianist, completed his 
winter concert tour with appear- 
ances in No, Carolina, So. Carolina, 
Virginia, Oklahoma and Illinois. 

Charles Haubiel, composer, pian- 
ist and lecturer, appeared during 
April at several Southern Univer- 
sities in his lecture-recitals, “The 
Path of Music,” and “This Modern 
Music.” 





Washington Has 
Guest Conductors 


Stravinsky, Enesco, 
kainen and Mitchell 

in Addition to Kindler 
WASHINGTON. — Guest conductors 
as well as several new works under 
the baton of the regular leader, Hans 
Kindler, enlivened the Washington 
scene recently. A high point in the 
17th season of the National Sym- 
phony was ‘the all-Stravinsky pro- 
gram, with the composer conducting, 
on April 4 in Constitution Hall. It 
afforded an unusual opportunity to 
evaluate 40- years of composition. 
rhree of the four works were prod- 
ucts of the last 15 years—Scénes de 


Hanni- 
Heard 


Ballet, Symphony in Three Move- 
ments, and Divertimento from The 
Fairy’s Kiss. Excerpts ‘from the 


more popular Fire Bird Suite com- 
pleted the program. The performance 
rose to exceptional heights under Mr. 
Stravinsky’s warm and sympathetic 
direction. M.S.A. 
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JEPSON INAUGURATES SARASOTA 
COMMUNITY CONCERT SEASON 
Mrs. Dudley Palmer, left, president of 
the Sarasota Community Concert Associa- 
tion, and Helen Jepson, soprano, with 
original paintings by Guy Saunders 
portraying fanciful costumes for the 
Well-Dressed Sarasota Woman to wear 
to Miss Jepson's concert, held in the 
boxing ring of the Coliseum. Mrs. Palmer 
is the former Vandy Cape, monologist 


SarAsota, “FLa.—When the Com- 
munity Concert Association found it 
impossible to hold its events as usual 
in the Municipal Auditorium because 
of union difficulties with the city- 
owned halls, it was planned to use 
the Ringling Circus tent for the first 
concert of the season by Helen Jep- 
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son. Bad weather, however, forced a 
change in the arrangements, and the 
concert was given in the American 
Legion Sports Coliseum, with Miss 
Jepson using the boxing ring for a 
stage; the fighters’ room was fitted up 
with feminine paraphernalia and the 
arnica and bandages removed, and, 
carrying out the tradition of the ring, 
Miss Jepson was summoned from her 
unique dressing room by three bongs 
on the timer’s bell. Other artists to 
be heard in Sarasota this season in- 
clude the Baltimore Symphony, Regi- 
nald Stewart conductor; Whittemore 
and. Lowe, duo-pianists; and Igor 
Gorin, baritone. 


Miinch Conducts 
Boston Symphony 


Guest Conductor Leads Or- 
chestra in Debussy’s Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian 


Boston.—Charles Minch, returning 
at thé-end of March for a final fort- 
night as guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, made a brilliant triumph 
with what many of us had thought to 
be a dull score—the incidental music 
Debussy wrote for the voluptuous re- 
ligious mystery, The Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, by the Italian poet 
D’Annunzio. Since this is music and 
drama of Christian martyrdom, of 
death and resurrection, it was timely 
to perform it on the Thursday after- 
noon before Good Friday and the 
Saturday evening after it. 

Serge Koussevitzky had presented 
the score in 1930, 1936 and 1939, and 
in 1924 Pierre Monteux had done the 
purely orchestral excerpts. Still the 
work had never made much of an im- 
pression. The present stir, therefore, 
must rest on two factors: the audi- 
ence’s increased comprehension of the 
music, and Mr. Miinch’s way of inter- 
preting it. 

Mr. Miinch gave The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian greater intensity and 
a personal quality by adding the part 
of a Narrator, which the conductor 
himself had prepared. This role, 
spoken in beautifully musical French 
by Raymond Géréme, seemed to set 
the tone of the whole. Instead of one 
soprano soloist there were two (Nancy 
Trickey and Adele Addison), and in- 
stead of having the roles of the two 
condemned young men taken by a 
couple of female choristers, there were 
two contralto soloists (Dorothy Cor- 
nish and Eunice Alberts). As for 
Mr. Miinch, he read the score with 
intense passion and vigor. The.chorus 
was the Cecilia Society, prepared by 





Victor Manusevitch, and they did 
well enough. 

The soloists were all excellent. 
Miss Addison, who had appeared a 


couple of evenings previously as 
soloist with the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society in Han- 
del’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, is 
one of the greatest young vocal tal- 
ents in years. For beauty of voice, 
skill of phrasing, finesse of technic, 
clarity of diction, intelligence and 


musicianship, she is utterly remark- 
able. 
This Harvard - Radcliffe concert, 


given at Sanders Theater, Cambridge, 
March 23, and repeated the following 
evening, was devoted to Handel, as 
aforesaid, and to Randall Thompson 
of the suave Alleluia and the rhetori- 
cal if not forceful Peaceable King- 
dom. The performances were all very 
good, with Paul D. Tibbetts doing 
himself credit as bass soloist in 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, and a tiny 
but stylistically effective instrumental 
accompaniment conducted by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. 

The first American performances of 
Aram Khatchatourian’s Cello Con- 
certo by the Boston Symphony, with 
Edmund Kurtz as soloist, were a sore 
disappointment. The work turned out 
to be a powerful soporific, dry, dull, 
dreary and long as all eternity. To be 
sure, there is a pleasant slow move- 
ment, with a nice cantabile tune, but 


all the rest 1s jigging figurations and 
nervous orchestration. As for Mr. 
Kurtz, who’ made his Boston debut, 
he proved himself a musician of solid 
technical competence and good musi- 
cianship. 

Serge Koussevitzky, who conducted, 
sandwiched the Khatchatourian Con- 
certo between the Scythian Suite of 
Prokofieff and the Fifth Symphony 
by Shostakovich. The program on 
the whole was dull and lacking in 
contrast. 

The week following all was differ- 
ent at Symphony Hall, where a high 
level of interest and merit were evi- 
dent as Mr. Koussevitzky gave Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Symphony a distin- 
guished reading, and revived admir- 
ably after eight years the Oedipus Rex 
of Stravinsky. The assisting artists 
in this uneven, neurotic and forceful 
score were Carol Brice, mezzo- 
soprano; David Lloyd, tenor; James 
Pease, baritone, and Wesley Addy, 
narrator. The Harvard Glee Club, 
prepared by G. Wallace Woodworth, 
gave their splendid best in the choral 
parts. Cyrus DurcIn. 


Boston Hears 
Unusual Programs 


Posselt and Vosgerchian Play 
Respighi Sonata—Vivaldi Work 
Given 


Boston.—Taken the year ‘round, 
Boston is afforded a reasonably large 
amount of chamber music. But con- 
certs of sonatas for violin and piano 
still are rare, and practically non- 
existent on the scale of musicianship 
exhibited by the Boston musicians, 
Ruth Posselt and Luise Vosgerchian, 
at Jordan Hall. Four sonatas made 
their list! Hindemith in E (1935), 
Respighi in B minor (possibly the 
first local performance), Bach in E 
major, No. 3, and that honeyed and 
twice-too-long opus by César Franck, 
the Sonata in A major. Miss Posselt 
has been known almost the world 
around as a first-rank violinist. Miss 
Vosgerchian has gained fame in re- 
cent years as a keyboard virtuoso and 
a first-rate musical mind. They 
played not as two instruments, but as 
one, with absolute rectitude of style. 

The Handel and Haydn Society’s 
new $1000 scholarship fund to aid 
worthy singers benefitted by the So- 
ciety’s revival of the Haydn oratorio, 
The Creation, conducted with devo- 
tion and_ practical authority — by 
Thompson Stone. Ruth Diehl, so- 
prano, the best of the three soloists, 
sang with genuine excellence. The 
others were Wesley Boynton, tenor, 
and David Thomas, bass. 

Once again the Cambridge Colle- 
gium Musicum has done something 
different in the way of exploring ar- 
chaic music. This time it was Vi- 
valdi’s The Four Seasons, in its 
original form. Very likely this was 
the first time Bostonians had heard 
the work as Vivaldi left it, although 
Bernardino Molinari’s orchestral ver- 
sion with modern improvements had 
been done here in 1939. Messrs. 
Bodky, Wolfinsohn and d’Archam- 
beau of the Collegium Musicum were 
joined by Herman Silberman and 
Volmar Hetherington, violinists, and 
Eugene Lehner, viola. 

Two admirable local quartets have 
brightened the fortnight past by their 
ministrations. The Boston String 
Quartet (Alfred Krips, Sheldon Ro- 
tenberg, Joseph De Pasquale and 
Alfred Zighera) gave an example of 
superfine ensemble playing in Haydn's 
G major Quartet, Op. 77, No. 1; 
Samuel Barber’s Quartet, Op. 11, and 
the Schumann A major, Op. 41, No. 
3. The Stradivarius Quartet, playing 
the second program of three under 
auspices of the Boston University 
College of Music, gave their evening 
to Mendelssohn’s D major Quartet, 
Op. 44, No. 1; Hindemith’s Second 
Trio and Beethoven's Quartet, Op. 59, 
No. 2. eg 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 10) 
trasted with the orchestral back- 
ground. Mr. Casadesus knows how 
to make the piano sound supremely 
well. In one haunting passage, muted 
strings sustain diatonic harmonies 
while the piano weaves a striking 
pattern of biting dissonance against 
them. And the cadenza, with its 
shifting of the leading theme from 
the right to the left hand, is as 
effective in its way as that of the 
Tchaikovsky B flat minor Concerto. 
The slow movement lacks melodic in- 
tensity and variety and begins to pall 
before the end, since Mr. Casadesus 
has not introduced any interesting 
development into it. 

The finale is wholly captivating. A 
jaunty theme of the sort which D’Indy 
used in the last movement of his 
Symphony on a French Mountain Air 
(though by no means derivative) sets 
the pace, after a brief introduction. 
Once again the piano asserts itself 
through a series of variations with 
ingeniously dissonant scales and ar- 
peggios and massive climaxes. There 
are also quieter episodes full of color 
and repressed excitement. 

As a whole, this concerto repre- 
sents a very successful pouring of 
new wine into old bottles. At 
times it sounds a bit contrived and 
academic, but it is thoroughly enter- 
taining and completely logical. Mr. 
Casadesus played it superbly, after 
giving an equally distinguished per- 
formance of Fauré’s suave and sub- 
tle Ballade. In both works Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s accompaniments were ad- 
mirable. 

The orchestration of Bach’s cho- 
rale prelude had a vehemence which 
would have been more fitting for 
Joshua’s destruction of Jericho than 
for the parable of the Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins; but the audience seemed 
to like the overblown transcription. 
Mr. Stokowski kept the Beethoven 
Seventh clean and clear, though he 
seemed more concerned with external 
brilliance than with spiritual glow in 
the music. The orchestra also 
sounded sumptuous in the Siegfried 
Rhine Journey, albeit the tempo 
suggested an airplane rather than a 
boat trip. i 


Phitharmonic-Symphony Membership 
Hears Concert at Plaza 

The second concert for the members 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
was given in the ballroom of the Hotel 








HAIL AND 
FAREWELL 
After Rudolph Ganz 
conducted his last 
concert in the New 
York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Young 
People's Series on 
March 13, he con- 
gratulated three 
medal - winners for 
the best notebooks 
about the concerts. 
The winners, left to 
right: William C. 
Sandifer, age 8; 
Brenda Lu Forman, 
age II; Doris Jane 
Janoff, age 14 


Ben Greenhaus 





Ganz Conducts 
Final Concert 


Rudolph Ganz, for nine years the 
principal conductor of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony’s Young People’s 
Concerts, bade his youthful audience 
farewell with a lively concert in Car- 
negie Hall the morning of March 13. 
A feature of the program was his per- 
formance, with light-hearted verbal 
annotations, of 13 of the 20 brief por- 
traits of fauna—from the elephant to 
the flea—in his witty Animal Pictures. 
The orchestra also played the Over- 
ture to Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret of 
Suzanne and the Prelude to Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger, and added Sousa’s 
The Stars and Stripes Forever. 

With the aid of the co-chairmen of 
the Young People’s Concerts Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin, Mrs. 
John D. Beals Jr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Morgan, and of Mrs. Ernest Schell- 
ing, whose husband initiated the con- 
certs in 1924, Mr. Ganz awarded 
medals and ribbons to the 38 children 
whose notebooks were adjudged the 
best. At the end of the awards Mrs. 
Sawin pinned a ribbon on Mr. Ganz, 
in token of his contribution to the 
educational project. 





Plaza on March 8, under the baton of 
Walter Hendl. The program included 
the Overture to Reznicek’s Donna 
Diana, a Symphony in B flat by 
Haydn, the Allegro for Strings from 
Brahms’ Serenade in D, the Scherzo 
from the Mendelssohn Octet, Ravel’s 
Pavane for a Dead Infanta, Debussy’s 
Danse and Johann Strauss’s Wiener- 
blut. A large and highly interested 
audience attended. H. 


Dello Joio Work Played 
On Stokowski Program 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Robert 
Casadesus, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 14, 3:00: 


Chorale-prelude, Wachet auf, 
ruft uns die Stimme...Bach-Stokowski 
Symphony No. 7, A major....Beethoven 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
Ge I wapcnacs sadesus 
Pastorale, for violin with oboe, English 
horn, clarinet and bassoon. .Stravinsky 
(John Corigliano, Harold Gomberg, 
ichael Nazzi, Simeon Bellison 
and William Jolisi) 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, 
from Gétterd4ammerung....... 
Concert Music 
for Orchestra....... Norman Dello Joio 
(First public performance in 
New York) 


Stravinsky’s little Pastorale and 
the Dello Joio Concert Music were 
the only pieces in this Sunday after- 


. Wagner 
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noon concert which had not been 
played the preceding Thursday and 
Sriday. The Pastorale, written in 


1908 as a wordless song, and tran-. 


icribed by the composer in 1933 for 
violin solo and four accompanying 
woodwinds, sounded plaintive but de- 
cidedly reticent between the closing 
fireworks of Robert Casadesus’ Piano 
Concerto and Mr. Stokowski’s mock- 
heroic display with Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey. 

Mr. Dello Joio’s Concert Music, 
previously heard at a Juilliard School 
concert, is overstuffed with thematic 
materials and developmental ideas, as 
though the composer had wanted to 
be sure of touching upon every senti- 
ment and every style within a single 
ten-minute work. With Mr. Sto- 
kowski hunting for every ritard he 
could find, the performance died half 
a dozen deaths. eS 


Leinsdorf in First Visit 
With Rochester Philharmonic 


Rochester Philharmonic. Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor. Isaac Stern, 
Carnegie Hall, March 13, 


violinist. 


Concerto, D major, Op. 77, 
for violin and orchestra....... Brahms 
Symphony No. 4 .*..Bohuslavy Martinu 
Three movements from the _ ballet, 
Romeo and ag Op. 64; Masks; 
Ronteo at Juliet’s Tomb; The Death 
of Tybalt Prokofiefft 


Originally scheduled for 3 o'clock, 
this concert began over half an hour 
late, owing to the delay of baggage 
car with the instruments. Schumann’s 
Manfred Overture was omitted from 
the program to make up for part of 
the lost time. The audience was in 
the friendliest of moods, however, and 
Mr. Stern proceeded to reward it with 
a tremendously intense performance 
of the Brahms Concerto. To the first 
movement he applied almost as much 
vigor and rhythmic élan as he did to 
the finale @ la Hongroise. Though 
the strenuousness of his playing made 
for roughness, the beauty of his tone, 
the vitality of his attacks and the elo- 
quence of his phrasing atoned for his 
occasional lack of control. Curiously 
enough, the orchestra and Mr. Leins- 
dorf gave him a pallid, dynamically 
lifeless accompaniment. 

Both orchestra and conductor un- 
derwent a complete change in the 
Martinu Symphony and made a really 
brilliant showing. Mr. Leinsdorf, 
who was paying his first New York 
visit with the Rochester Philharmonic, 
had reason to be proud of this per- 
formance and the composer acknowl- 
edged the applause with him, also 
seemed highly pleased. - 

The Fourth is the most frankly 
romantic of Martinu’s symphonies. 
Its shimmering colors, poignant 


themes and ‘gorgeous harmonies give 
it a powerful audience appeal. Yet 
there is no compromise in it; this is 
the music of a wholly sincere and 
dedicated spirit. If it lacks the 
heroic scope and structural economy 
of the Fifth, it is nonetheless a 
dazzling work, full of surprises in 
orchestration and development. The 
commonplace Prokofieff ballet musi- 
was an anticlimax, despite the fact 
that it was well played. As a whole, 
this was a well chosen program 
which displayed the excellent disci- 
pline of the orchestra -and aveided 
the repertoire which has been worr 
threadbare by our local organizations 
and regular visitors. R. S. 


Serkin Is Soloist 
In Brahms Concerto 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 16: 

Symphony No. 1, C minor....... Brahms 

Concerto No. 1, minor, 

for Piano and Orchestra..... 

Struggling to keep awake in the 
packed and mercilessly steam-heated 
auditorium of ‘Carnegie Hall on this 
muggy pre-spring evening the present 
listener had the laborious impression 
of eating a vast helping of suet pud- 
ding on the crest of a mid-August 
heat wave. At least this was so dur- 
ing the first half of the progra.n, 
while Mr. Ormandy administered the 
C minor Symphony. Under the 
Philadelphia conductor the work al- 
ways has more than its due allowance 
of length, breadth and thickness and 
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his native Swedish—three Spiritual 
Songs by the 18th century Johann 
Helmich Roman and three songs by 
the 19th century Ture Rangstrom— 
Pan, En gammal dansrytm, and Tris- 
tan’s Death. Then came Schubert's 
An die Leier, Liebesbotschaft, Der 
Atlas, Who is Sylvia, and the Erl- 
king; and the Four Serious Songs of 
Brahms. Before the audience dis- 
persed he had added Strauss’ Zueig- 
nung, Sibelius’ Black Roses, and two 
Swedish folksongs, to which he played 
his own accompaniments. 


Mr. Svanholm did nothing better 
than his introductory Swedish group. 
The songs themselves are of definite 
musical value, and the tenor delivered 
them with a bright quality of voice 
as well as carefully graded effects of 
shading. These subtleties of nuance 
he carried still further in some of his 
Schubert Lieder. It was in certain 
of these, notably Liebesbotschaft and 
Who is Sylvia that his delivery took 
on a quality of over-refinement which 
approached mannerism. For the pres- 
ent writer the superfine delicacies of 
the first named had more artifice than 
poetry nor did he consider the rubati 
and excessive varieties of nuance ap- 
plied to Who is Sylvia wholly in the 
straightforward character of the 
song. The tenor’s soft singing, more- 
over was sometimes indistinguish- 
able from a falsetto. On the other 
hand Mr. Svanholm gave a superb 
rendering of Der Atlas and made of 
it a miniature music drama. To this 
listener it was superior. to the rather 
overwrought Erlking, in which the 
singer was definitely not helped by 
the violent and precipitate piano 
playing of his accompanist, Wolfgang 
Martin. 

For Mr. Svanholm’s profoundly 
earnest and reflective presentation of 
Brahms’ Four Serious Songs one 
could entertain a deep respect. Yet 
we have heard performances of far 
greater spirituality than the Swedish 
tenor’s, which for all their intelligence 
and sobriety did not seem to pene- 
trate far below the surface of the 
music. H 





Leo Rewinski, Pianist 
Times Hall, March 14, 3:00 


Mr. Rewinski’s program had as its 
major item Beethoven’s Sonata in C, 
Op. 53, and included a Bach-Busoni 
prelude and eight Chopin études. The 
pianist also gave the first perform- 
ance of his own Second Sonata. 

The recitalist played with ample 
ability and healthy directness. Al- 
though he seemed to have an intelli- 
gent idea of the Beethoven sonata as 
a whole, he never conveyed any 
deeply felt expression. In the last 
movement his pace was too fast to 
communicate the moments of tender- 
ness. In this regard, the Chopin E 
flat minor Etude, too, was disturbing. 

Mr. Rewinski’s sonata is an ex- 
cessively chromatic work in a 
Franckian style, splashed with gaudy 
bravura, to which his playing adapted 
itself quite impressively. A. B. 


Efrem Zimbalist, Viclinist 
Town Hail, March 13, 5:30 


The fifth and last of Efrem Zim- 
balist’s series of recitals covering the 
history of violin literature embraced 
five modern works: the Sonata by 
Richard Strauss, Ysaye’s wunaccom- 
panied Sonata No. 3, Chausson’s 
Poéme, Ravel’s Tzigane, and _ the 
Sibelius Concerto. Mr. Zimbalist 
played with more emotional warmth 
than usual, but less technical vigor. 
There was a slight nostalgic hesitation 
in his tempos, as though he were re- 
gretful at having reached the end of 
this particular series of recitals. 
Vladimir Sokoloff, accompanist for 
the entire series, handled the difficult 
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Helen Phillips 


Toni and Rosi 
Grunschlag 


piano scores of the Strauss and Si- 
belius works with energetic firmness, 
and seemed to enjoy his work im- 
mensely. 

All through the series, Mr. Zim- 
balist has courteously declined all 
opportunities to play encores. At the 
conclusion of this concert, the appro- 
bation of the audience was so warmly 
sustained” that he came forward for 
several bows and finally made a short 
speech, touching on the problems he 
met in preparing the material of the 
series and saying that he considered 
the Sibelius concerto to be “the one 
great concerto of the 20th Century, 
worthy of being ranked with those 
of Mendelssohn, Beethoven and 
Brahms,” and therefore an appropriate 
work with which to conclude the 
series. G. 


Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, Cellist 
Town Hall, March 13, 2:30 


Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, formerly 
a member of the Musical Art Quartet, 
is an imperious, spirited lady, gray of 
hair but young in heart. She plays the 
cello somewhat as John Barrymore 
spoke lines from Shakespeare in his 
last days, faltering occasionally, but 
still with aristocratic grandeur and 
feeling. Her tone is very pure and full 
of delicate nuance in legato melodies ; 
though it blurs and loses resonance im 
rapid stressed passages, she manages 
to preserve the general contour and 
meaning of whatever music she plays. 
It is as though she were to remark, 
“T cannot bother too much with these 
technical fripperies, but this is what 
the music says !” 

She played a Sonata by Giuseppe 
Valentini, Hindemith’s Concerto 
(1940), Bach’s unaccompanied Suite 
No. 6 in D major (omitting the Pre- 
lude), anda fine group of short 
pieces: Papillon, by Fauré; Olé mi 
Tierra! by Cassad6; Recitative, by 
Vivaldi-Bach, and Ravel’s Kaddisch, 
the latter two in her own transcrip- 
tions for cello. 

In the first few pages of the Hinde- 
mith showpiece, a misunderstanding of 
some sort occurred between Mme. 
Roemaet-Rosanoff and her accom- 
panist, Cecil Gordon, causing a mo- 
mentary halt in the proceedings while 
pages were riffled; but the matter was 
soon adjusted, and the two musicians 
went on to a courageous if somewhat 
uneven reading of the formidable 
score. G. 


William Schatzkamer, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 14 


Mr. Schatzkamer, a native New 
Yorker who appeared in Steinway 
Hall and at the Lewisohn Stadium in 
1941 and has spent the intervening 
years touring first with Mia Sla- 
venska’s dance company and then as 
piano soloist with Paul Robeson, 
proved in his Town Hall debut to be 
a poised and technically astute mu- 
sician. He was able to make the 
materials of difficult works trans- 
parent for his listeners, and had the 
virtue of playing double fortes with- 
out pounding. 

Mr. Schatzkamer did not always 
make the best possible use of the many 
details he projected so well. He was 
content in the two large works on 
his program—Mozart’s Sonata in D, 


K. 576, and Brahms’ Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel—to 
assemble them in a straightforward 
manner, without any really compre- 
hensive plan. Thus, while certain 
sections in the Brahms were effective, 
the work as a whole seemed labored. 

Debussy’s Fireworks and Bloch’s 
Visions and Prophecies, No. 5, were 
played spiritedly and with subtle 
dynamic gradations that were for the 
most part lacking in the larger 
works. Siloti’s transcription of Bach's 
Organ Fugue in G minor, Liszt's 
“grand manner” version of the Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in A_ minor, 
Scriabin’s Sonata No. 4, Op. 30, and 
a Chopin group made up the rest of 
the program. 2. 


Elizabeth Davis, Soprano. 
Times Hall, March 14 


This was Elizabeth Davis’ second 
recital of the season. Part of the 
program was made up of songs which 
were sung by Jenny Lind, and for 
these Miss Davis appeared in a 
replica of a gown once worn by the 
Swedish soprano. The first part of 
the recital was devoted to music by 
Beethoven, Brahms and Mozart. N. 


Toni and Rosi Grunschiag, Duo- 
Pianists, Town Hall, March 15 


Toni and Rosi Grunschlag have 
gained something of a following 
since they first appeared in recital 
here. Their third concert drew a 
considerable gathering and their play- 
ing, if still not the last word in 
smoothness and spontaneity of team 
work, exhibited improvement. Their 
program was designed to please a 
variety of tastes. It began with a 
Clementi sonata, and its opening half 
was further devoted to the Mozart 
fugue in C minor, several of 
Brahms’ waltzes from the Op. 39 
group (ending with the famous A 
flat) and Schubert’s Variations, Op. 
82, No. 2, for four hands. Modern 
works made up the second part of the 
evening. Hindemith’s Sonata for 
Two Pianos, composed in 1942, and 
Robert Casadesus’ three Danses Méd- 
iterranéenes were its most impor- 
tant features, with Sentimiento, by 
Infante, and Rapsodie Francaise, by 
Schmitt, to wind up the affair. 


The Grunschlag sisters have 
achieved a good measure of technical 
competence but their artistic personali- 
ties have not yet fused so thoroughly 
that the musical results of the col- 
laboration are completely unified. 
Toni Grunschlag still dominates by 
the affirmative style of her pianism. 
The best playing in the early part of 
the concert was heard in Schubert’s 
charming Variations which, being 
four-hand and not two-piano music, 
was performed on one keyboard. The 
young ladies seemed more in their 
element, however, in Hindemith’s two- 
piano Sonata, with its chimes, ca- 
nonic effects and recitative. The 
dances of Mr. Casadesus are interest- 
ing in their rhythmic patterns, but too 
long spun out to hold the attention. 

H. F.; P. 


Helen Phillips, Soprano (Debut) 
Town Hall, March 16, 3:00 


For her first New York recital, 
Miss Phillips chose a varied program 
which included arias by Handel, 
Verdi and Granados, Lieder by Mah- 
ler, French songs, and a group in 
Negro spiritual style. 

Miss Phillips’ warm, dark voice 
quality and _ sensitive musicianship 
made her performances consistently 
satisfactory. Her gifts showed at the 
maximum in works of a nostalgic 
nature. Nuance of color and phrasing 
gave variety* to a group of Mahler 
Lieder mostly in wistful mood. She 
captured, too, the tenderness of 
Granados’ The Maja and the Night- 
ingale, from Geyescas, René Rabey’s 
Le vent de mai and Edward Boat- 
ner’s I want Jesus to walk with me, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 19) 
The NBC Symphony played, of 
course, in superb fashion. 

Yet when all’s said and the fine 
dramatic frenzy of the rendering con- 
ceded, it remains a fact that some may 
recall not a few performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth more colossal, shatter- 
ing and uplifting. HB: }..?. 





NBC Symphony, March 13 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. 


P.M. (EST). 
Flight of the Lovers 


6:30 


Sen Mancinelli 


Berceuse Elegiaque........... .. Busoni 
Overture to Don Pasquale.....Donizetti 
epee .....Martucci 
Otello Balet Music............ .-. Verdi 


Fantasie, Carnaval of Venice. Tommasini 

Overture to Semiramide...... .. Rossini 

Except for the vitality and finish 
that distinguishes its performance, an 
all-Italian concert program assembled 
by Arturo Toscanini is likely to be a 
weariness to the flesh and a trial to 
the spirit. Certainly the one Mr. Tos- 
canini devised for this broadcast was 
all of this. The best piece of music it 
offered was the mercurial little over- 
ture to Donizetti's Don Pasquale, 
which the conductor does inimitably. 
And those who enjoy the overture to 
Rossini’s Semiramide likewise had 
cause for jubilation. For the rest, 
however, there was little but expert 
playing of third rate music. 

Was it a sense of duty or honest 
conviction which impelled Toscanini 
to exhume a salon piece like Mar- 
tucci’s Novelette, or Mancinelli’s 
Flight of the Lovers from Chioggia 
(a sort of foretaste of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Flight of the Bumble Bee), 
Tommasini’s appalling Carnival of 
Venice fantasie and those four dread- 
ful ballet numbers which Verdi wrote 
for a Parisian performance of his 
Otello? Busoni’s Berceuse Elégiaque, 
a doleful piece of experimentation, 
was another tribulation. But at least 
Busoni was an important musical 
theorist as well as a great artist and 
a distinguished forerunner of some 
modernistic departures. This Berceuse, 
incidentally, was one of the last works 
Gustay Mahler conducted during his 
New York Philharmonic regime. 

H.F.P. 





NBC Symphony, March 20 
NBC Symphony. Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. 6:30 P.M. (EST). 
ALL WAGNER PROGRAM 


Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin; Over- 
ture and Bacchanale, from Tann- 
hauser; Waldweben, from Siegfried; 
Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine Joourney, 
from Gétterdammerung; Ride of the 
Valkyries, from Die Walkiire 


_ The miracle of Arturo Toscanini at 
eighty conducting this music with the 
energy, freshness and passion of a 
man of twenty-five was brought to 
hundreds of thousands of listeners 
through television, in the first telecast 
of an NBC Symphony concert. Both 
orchestra and conductor outdid them- 
selves in performances of unsurpass- 








Obituary 


Mrs. David Mannes 


Clara Damrosch Mannes, wife of 
David Mannes and daughter of the 
late Leopold Damrosch, who founded 
the New York Oratorio Society in 
1873 and the New York Symphony in 
1878, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack in her New York home March 
23. She was preparing to go to a 
concert at the David Mannes School 
when stricken. 

Mrs. Mannes was born in Breslau, 
Germany, and was brought to this 
country at the age of three. Her 
mother was Héléne von Heimberg, 
one of thé early Ortruds in Lohen- 
grin. Richard Wagner was an inti- 
mate friend of her father. 
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able brilliance and emotional intensity. 
Not even in his palmiest days with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony did Mr. Toscanini ever make 
these scores seem more incandescent. 

For once, all of the Hollywood su- 
perlatives might well be applied; for 
this was a truly historic concert. The 
splendor of the interpretations and the 
magic exerted by the conductor, so 
imperious in his demands for musical 
perfection and so humble in his devo- 
tion to Wagner’s psychological and 
dramatic aims, offered a memorable 
experience to those in the studio and 
at their radio and television receivers. 

Each of these Wagnerian concep- 
tions has been analyzed many times; 
but one never ceases to marvel at Mr. 
Toscanini’s justness of tempo, his 
ability to make every phrase sing and 
to bring out the minutest inflections 
of these labyrinthine scores without 
ever sacrificing their grandeur. The 
triumph of the evening was Wagner’s. 
Only a very great artist could have 
effaced himself, as Mr. Toscanini did, 
so thoroughly that the listener was 
swept away by the beauty of the mu- 
sic itself, as if he were hearing it for 


the first time. R.S. 
NBC Symphony, March 27 

Arturo Toscanini, conductor. 6:30 
P.M. (EST). 


ALL DEBUSSY PROGRAM 

Iberia; L’Aprés- Midi d’un Faune; 

Fétes; La Mer 

Two days after the 30th anniversary 
of Debussy’s death Arturo Toscanini 
conducted at the NBC broadcast a 
program of that master’s works which 
culminated in what was possibly the 
greatest performance of La Mer ever 
heard in this city. Strictly speaking 
the event was not news. Mr. Tosca- 
nini has shown himself a superb ex- 
ponent of the work on past occasions. 
This time, however, he appeared to 
surpass all his previous interpreta- 
tions in vast and savage grandeur. 

Never has the great conductor ap- 
peared to disclose this fresco, which 
marks the peak of Debussy’s orches- 
tral creations, with such fierce yet 
controlled power, such deceptive tran- 
quillity at one moment and such wild- 
ly elemental splendor at the next. The 
concluding pages of the third move- 
ment expanded to a climax of dishev- 
elled excitement so shattering as to 
convey the impression that no previous 
master had ever captured what one 
might term the psychology of the sea 
with such appalling verity. The work 
as a whole took on the character of a 
clash of elemental forces grandly con- 
temptuous of any puny human agency. 
The cosmic majesty of the perform- 
ance had, however, the unfortunate ef- 
fect for those who heard it of probably 
spoiling any future rendering of the 
masterpiece short of an absolute dupli- 
cation. 

If certain details in Iberia appeared 
to be somewhat overaccentuated, the 
total effect was invariably beautiful. 
Yet these works were, actually, only 
stepping stones to the devastating 
agitations of La Mer. H.F.P. 
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Mrs. Mannes first studied music 
in New York and later in Dresden 
where she met David Mannes, then 
a young violinist. They were mar- 
ried in 1898 and toured together in 
joint recitals. Until quite recently 
they were heard in this country in 
violin and piano sonata programs. 
She was made Officier de 1’Instruc- 
tion Public by the French Govern- 
ment in 1926. Her husband, a son 
and daughter and her brother, Walter 
Damrosch, survive. 





Marie Tiffany 


Marie Tiffany, for 13 %ears a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera, died 
in the Doctors Hospital on April 12. 
She had been ill since last fall, but her 
condition became serious only a fort- 
night before her death. 

Miss Tiffany was born in Chicago 
of Norwegian parents and began her 








Ben Greenhaus 


WINNERS OF RECORDED MUSIC AWARDS 


Annual Recorded Music awards for the best recordings of 1947, sponsored by 
the Review of Recorded Music, were presented on March 26 at a luncheon at 
the "21" Club in New York City. At the artist's table, left to right: Giuseppe 
De Luca, Vocal Award; Antal Dorati, Concerto Award; Jennie Tourel, Operatic 
Award; Frederick Kugel, publisher of the Review of Recorded Music; Miles 
Kastendieck, music critic of the N. Y. Journal-American and president of the 
N. Y. Critics Circle, who acted as toastmaster; Robert Shaw, Choral Award; 
Virgil Thomson, Program Music Award; Charlotte Boerner, Enterprising Repertory 
Award; Robert Maas, representing the Paganini Quartet, Chamber Music Award; 
and Harold Courlander, Folk Music Award 


The outstanding recordings of 1947, 
as singled out by 14 music critics for 
the second Annual Recorded Music 
Awards, are as follows: 

Berlioz, Romeo et Juliette Symphony 
NBC Symphony conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini (RCA Victor) ... Wagner, 
Overture to Meistersinger ; NBC Sym- 
phony conducted by Arturo Toscanini 
(RCA Victor) Rosini Arias ; 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano (Colum- 
bia) . . . Arias from Gluck’s Orfeo 
and Handel’s Rodelinda; Kathleen 
Ferrier, mezzo-soprano, with the Lon- 
don Symphony conducted by Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent (Deca) . Virgil 
Thomson, Plow That Broke the 
Plains; Leopold Stokowski and the 
Hollywood Bowl Orchestra (RCA 
Victor) ... Ravel, Daphnis and Chloe, 
Nos. 1 and 2; conducted by Charles 
Muench (Decca) . . . Debussy, Pre- 
ludes, Book 2; Robert Casadesus, 
pianist (Columbia) Hindemith, 
Unaccompanied Violin Sonata, Op. 31, 


No. 2, and Sonata in E; Ruggiero 
Ricci, violinist (Vox) .. . Bartok, 
Violin Concerto (1941); Yehudi 








Marie Tiffany 


vocal studies in Los Angeles, making 
local appearances in recital and with 
orchestra. She spent the season of 
1913-14 in Paris, making a recital 
debut in Salle Gaveau and singing in 
opera in the French provinces. -On 
her return to the United States she 
again went to the West Coast, where 
she was once more heard in concert 
and as soloist with the Los Angeles 
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Menuhin, violinist, with the Dallas 
Symphony conducted by Antal Do- 
rati (RCA Victor) ... Bach, Mass 


in B minor; Robert Shaw conduct- 
ing the RCA Victor Chorale and 
Orchestra (RCA _ Victor) ‘ 
Italian Art Songs, Giuseppe De Luca, 
baritone (Decca) . Beethoven, 
Three Rasoumovsky Quartets, Op. 
59; Paganini Quartet. (RCA Victor) 
. . «Handel, Concerti Grossi; Busch 
Chamber Players (Columbia) .. . 
Britten, Young Person’s Guide to the 


Orchestra; conducted by Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent (Columbia) nt gt 
Berg, Wozzeck (Excerpts); Char- 
lotte Boerner, soprano, with the 


Werner Janssen Symphony (Artist) 
William Walton, Henry V; 
Laurence Olivier with the London 
Philharmonic and Chorus, conducted 
by William Walton (RCA Victor). 
The outstanding Children’s Record- 
ing was the Young People’s Record 
Club series. The Folk Music win- 
ner was an Ethnic series on the 
American Indian, Haiti, and Pales- 
tine, recorded by Disc. 


TLE LE Te 


Philharmonic. She came to New 
York in 1916, and was engaged in that 
year by the Metropolitan, where she 
remained until 1929. She made her 
debut as the Milliner in Der Rosen- 
kavalier on Nov. 17, 1916. 

At the Metropolitan she took part 
in the world premieres of Puccini’s 
Suor Angelica, Wolff’s The Blue 
Bird, Hadley’s Cleopatra’s Night and 
Cadman’s Shanewis, and also sang 
roles of the standard repertoire. She 
was soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
made numerous concert tours, and 
filled numerous club engagements. She 
made recordings for the Edison and 
the Brunswick phonograph companies. 
Her husband, who died suddenly in 
Washington in 1940, was at one time 
in charge of recording in the Bruns- 
wick studios. A sister and a brother 
survive. 


Leo F. Forbstein 


Hotitywoop, CaLir.—Leo F. Forb- 
stein, musical director for Warner 
Brothers, died March 16, following a 
heart attack. He had directed the 
music for various screen productions 
and conducted numerous theater or- 
chestras throughout the country be- 
fore going to Hollywood. 
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Wallenstein Leads 
Brahms Concert 


Performance of A German 
Requiem Concludes Cycle by 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Los ANGELES. — The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic brought to a close its 
season-long cycle of five Brahms con- 
certs with a performance of A German 
Requiem under Alfred Wallenstein’s 
direction in Shrine Auditorium on 
March 25. Friday afternoon sub- 
scribers were given tickéts to this 
Thursday evening performance, and 
the event was heard by an audience of 
6,000 persons. The work was re- 
peated with a smaller choral force in 
Pasaflena Civic Auditorium the fol- 
lowing evening. 

The chorus for the Requiem con- 
sisted of 500 voices recruited from 
seven resident church and college or- 
ganizations. Mr. Wallenstein had at 
his command a chorus of remarkable 
pliability, which realized a wide range 
of dynamic contrasts both in the di- 
rection of power and in the subtler 
nuances. The result was the most 
moving and imposing interpretation of 
the work this reviewer had ever heard. 
The playing of the orchestra was on 
the same high level of sensitiveness 
and understanding as the chorus, and 
the soloists, Robert Weede, baritone, 
and Anna Turkel, soprano, contributed 
to the enormous success of a memor- 
able event. 


Stravinsky Is Guest 


Igor Stravinsky appeared as guest 
conductor in a program of his own 
compositions at the subscription con- 
certs of March 18 and 19. The major 


item was the Symphony in Three 
Movements, which had been heard 
here once before under the direction 


of Otto Klemperer. The rest of the 
program was in lighter vein—the first 
local performances of Scénes de Ballet 
and Scherzo a la Russe, as well as 
the Four Norwegian Moods, Circus 
Polka, and Divertimento from The 
Fairy’s Kiss. The composer received 
the most thoroughgoing cooperation 
from the orchestra. 

William Kapell was the highly suc- 
cessful piano soloist in the concerts of 
March 11 and 12, playing Rachmani- 
noff’s Rhapsodie on a Theme of Paga- 
nini. The orchestral portion of the 
concert, under Alfred Wallenstein’s 
direction, presented the first perform- 
ance here of Anis Fuleihan’s Three 
Cyprus Serenades. They were an 
immediate success for their tempered 
exoticism and_ effective orchestral 
dress. Mr. Wallenstein also offered 
Mozart’s E flat Symphony and Hinde- 
mith’s Mathis der Maler. 

The San Francisco Symphony under 
the direction of Pierre Monteux, gave 
its only concert here this season in 
Beverly Hills High School on March 
14. Brilliant performances were 
given to Wagner’s Flying Dutchman 
Overture, Vaughan Williams’ Fan- 
tasia on a Theme by Tallis, Debussy’s 
La Mer, and Beethoven's Eroica Sym- 
phony. 

Artur Schnabel made his third ap- 
pearance of the season here when he 
played a piano recital to a capacity 
audience in Philharmonic Auditorium 
on March 17, as the last concert of 
the Music Guild series. 

Fausto Magnani gave his second 
orchestral concert in Wilshire Ebell 
Theater on March 7, the program con- 
sisting of Beethoven's First Sym- 
phony, De Falla’s El Amor Brujo, 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 14, 
the overture to Cimarosa’s The Secret 
Marriage, Debussy’s Clouds and Fes- 
tivals, and Stravinsky's Firebird Suite. 

Marie Arakian, Armenian soprano, 
appeared in recital on March 11, and 
Josef Marias and Miranda presented a 
program of folk songs on March 9, 
both in Wilshire Ebell Theater. 

Rudolf Firkusny enjoyed great suc- 
cess with a piano recital in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium on Feb. 29. 

Philharmonic Auditorium recitals in 
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LUMINARIES IN 
LOS ANGELES 
BRAHMS CYCLE 


Anna Turkel, soprano, 
Alfred Wallenstein 
(center), conductor, 
Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, and Robert 
Weede, baritone, im- 
mersed in the score 
of the Brahms Re- 
quiem 


the Behymer series have been given by 
Nadine Conner, March 16; ‘the First 
Piano Quartet, March 19: the Yale 
Glee Club, March 29; and the Mia 
Slavenska ballet, March 31. Richard 
Tucker, tenor, accompanied by Theo- 
dore Saidenberg, gave a benefit re- 


cital in Philharmonic Auditorium on 
March 27, and folk song recitals 
were given in Wilshire Ebell Theater 


by Burl Ives on March 18, and Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennet on March 31. 
Kenneth Spencer, young Los An- 
geles Negro bass, displayed a voice of 
fine quality and distinguished interpre- 
tative abilities in a Philharmonic Audi- 
torium recital on March 28. 
Frederick Marvin, also a young Los 
Angeles product, revealed fine pianis- 
tic qualities in a recital in Wilshire 
Fibell Theater on March 15. A. G. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Ballet Teeites Gives 
Ten Performances 


Los Angeles Also Sees Weidman 
Group—Pascal Quartet in West 
Coast Debut 


Los ANGELES.—Ballet Theatre’s an- 
nual season occupied the Philharmonic 
Auditorium for ten performances from 
Feb. 16 through 25: The only work 
new to Los Angeles was George 
Balanchine’s Theme and Variations. 

Following immediately upon the 
heels of Ballet Theatre, Charles Weid- 
man and his group of dancers gave 
four performances in Wilshire Ebell 
Theater from Feb. 26 through 29. 

The Pascal String Quartet made its 
West Coast debut with impressive re- 
sults in the Coleman Chamber series 
in Pasadena Playhouse on Feb. 15. 
Jacques Thibaud, in decidedly better 
form than last season, gave a masterly 


recital in Wilshire Ebell Theater on 
Feb. 24. 
Chamber music activities were 


headed by the impressive West Coast 
debut of the Albeneri Trio in the 
Coleman Chamber Concerts series in 
Pasadena on Jan. 25. 


The Seidel String Quartet, headed 
by Toscha Seidel, made a promising 
debut Feb. 10 in a program that in- 
cluded works by Mozart, Barber and 
Brahms. Among other recitals and 
miscellaneous events there have been 
appearances by Mischa Elman, Feb. 
11; Louis Kaufman, violinist, Jan. 13; 
Mayves Sundgren, contralto, Jan. 18; 
Madelaine Forthmann, pianist, Jan. 
14; Alejandro Vilalta, pianist, Jan. 
19; Theodore Paxson, pianist, Jan. 21, 

The Behymer management, continu- 
ing under the title of L. E. Behymer 
Associates since the death of its 
founder, has presented a_ steady 
stream of visiting artists in the series 
in Philharmonic Auditorium. The 
best of the recitals have been given 
by Marian Anderson, contralto, in top 
form, Feb. 9; Nino Martini, tenor, 
Feb. 3; Jennie Tourel, in a highly in- 
teresting list of unfamiliar music, Jan. 





Otto Rothschild 


Charles Thomas, baritone, 


6; John 
starting out on a long concert tour in 


slightly less than best form, Jan. 4; 
and Eugene List, pianist, and Carroll 
Glenn, violinist, in a joint recital, Jan. 
20. Other events presented under this 
aegis have been Veloz and Yolanda, 
Jan. 23 and 24; Patrice Munsel, 
soprano, Jan. 27; Miklos Gafni, tenor, 
Jan. 13; the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus, Feb. 10, and A Night 
in Old Vienna, Feb. 6 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 


° 

City Center Opera 
(Continued from page 21) 

tended to force his voice beyond the 
limits of agreeable tone quality. 

Wilma Spence, essaying the title 
role for the first time, still looks and 
sounds too fresh and unspoiled to be 
altogether convincing as a mature, 
tempestuous prima donna. But nothing 
was wrong with her performance ex- 
cept her youth. Her voice is really a 
fine one; her responsiveness to the 
meaning of the text indicates that she 


will be well suited to spinto parts a 
few years hence, In the meantime, 
Mimi would be a more appropriate 


character for her than Floria Tosca. 
In the pit, Laszlo Halasz kept the 
whole ensemble well in hand, allowing 
the singers the requisite freedom to 
make their points, yet never losing the 
impulse of forward movement. The 
minor parts, in the main suitably 
handled, were entrusted to Harriet 
Greene, Norman Scott, Edwin Dun- 
ning, Stanley Carlson, Arthur New- 
man and Jess Randolph. Ce 


La Traviata, April 3 


Replacing Mario Binci, who had 
been scheduled to make his debut as 
Alfredo, Antonio Annaloro showed 
commendable effort in taking over the 
part, but needs a great deal more ex- 
perience before he can come up to a 
professional level. His voice, not one 
of sensuous appeal in the first place, 
was often out of control in pitch and 


rhythm, and he was obviously ill at 
ease on the stage. 
The more experienced duo, Ann 


Ayars as Violetta and Giuseppe Val- 
dengo as Germont, saved the situation 
more than once. These two made the 
performance worth while. The attrac- 
tive Miss Ayars sang flexibly, bril- 
liantly and passionately. Her acting 
was really impressive, for she has 
learned an economy of gesture and a 
plastique of pathos which make the 
dying Violetta real and pitiable. 

Mr. Valdengo’s Germont has al- 
ready won praise both here and at 
the Metropolitan. In this smaller 
frame, it seems to be a trifle larger 
than life, as if he had blown up the 
acting for the larger stage and for- 
gotten to tone it down. However, it 
is such real pleasure to witness Pére 
Germont acted at all and to hear this 
glorious baritone voice sing every 
phrase with distinction that one can- 
not complain when Valdengo is be- 
hind the footlights. Smaller roles were 


taken by Lenore Portnoy, Mary 
Kreste and Nathaniel Sprinzena, Ar- 
thur Newman, Edwin Dunning and 
Norman Scott (the last-named having 
rushed to the theatre after his splendid 
performance in the Ninth Symphony 
under Toscanini with the NBC Sym- 
phony). Jean Morel conducted, admir- 
ably for the most part, although he 
took the drinking scene and the card 
scene almost too fast for comfort. 


Q. 


Carmen, April 4 

The Carmen repetition on April 4 
brought to notice a new Don José in 
Antonio Annaloro. The tenor is one 
of those utility singers without par- 
ticular vocal merits or dramatic tal- 
ents who come and go numberless 
times in the course of a season. His 
French, furthermore, was of the un- 
mistakable Italian brand. It is a pity 
that a genuine artist like Giuseppe 
Valdengo, the Escamillo of the occa- 
sion, does not make an effort to school 
his own French if he has ambitions 
to shine in the Gallic repertoire. 

The diminutive Marie-José Forgues, 
who looked as if she might have 
stepped out of a kindergarten, sang 
Micaéla’s mustc with real purity and 
smoothness once she gained her poise 
and became audible. Her Je dis que 
rien ne m’épouvante was a very cred- 
itable achievement, and she deserves 
a vote of thanks for omitting at the 
close of the air that high B flat which 
Bizet never wrote but which, in Amer- 
ica at least, has long been a cheap 
tradition. : 

Winifred Heidt repeated her fa- 
miliar gypsy which has in the main 
such vocal merits that one always re- 
grets the coarseness of byplay which 
she chooses to stress in her imper- 
sonation, Carole O’Hara was an effi- 
cient Mercedes, Lenore Portnoy was 
the Frasquita, Gean Greenwell the 
Zuniga, Nathaniel Sprinzena and Ed- 
ward Dunning the smugglers. Jean 
Morel, who conducted, took such un- 
mercifully fast tempi that one often 
wondered how he expected the singers 
to breathe. F. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 29) 
achieving several delicate pianissimo 
passages. 

Miss Phillips’ voice production, 
however, was mainly throaty, though 
there were occasional free and full 
tones in the higher dynamic and range 
levels. A disturbing hypertension, re- 
sulting from vocal constriction and 
strenuousness of expression, pervaded 
the more dramatic items like Fauré’s 
Fleur jetée and Verdi's Pace, pace, 
from La Forza del Destino. Her 
diction, too, was inadequate here, 
though acceptable in English and 
German. H. Spencer McEvoy was 
the accompanist. A. B. 


Fred Palmer, Cellist 
Times Hail, March 16 


With the able assistance of Erich 
Itor Kahn at the piano, Fred Palmer, 
cellist, presented a program of four 
major works: Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C major, Op. 102, No. 1, Bach’s un- 
accompanied Suite in G major, the 
Haydn-Piatti Sonata in C major, and 
the Debussy Sonata. With such an at- 
tractive program, it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Palmer could not break through 
the frigid, inarticulate diffidence which 
characterized most of his work. He 
played with a fair degree of accuracy, 
sedulously avoiding any outrageous 
display of temperament, but left the 
listener with little to remember or 
cherish in the way of musical expres- 
sion. G. 





Jan Cherniavsky, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 17 


_Some persistent features of Mr. 
Cherniavsky’s style are exaggerated 
ritards, overt lyricism, flashing trills, 
octaves and arpeggios, and over- 
pedalling. They appeared throughout 
his program and were generally un- 
suited to works by Haydn, Mozart 
and Debussy. However, in the Chopin 
group which made up the entire sec- 
ond half of the recital, he combined 
them with broad conceptions of the 
music, producing better results,. which 
called to mind the style of playing de- 
scribed as the “grand manner.” The 
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Jan Cherniavsky Gregor Piatigorsky 


Nocturne in F sharp, Op. 31, No. 2, 
the Fantasie, Op. 49, two Mazurkas 
and the Scherzo in C sharp minor, 
Op. 39, emerged alternately as poeti- 
cal, impassioned, dramatic and other- 
wise Chopinesque interpretations. 
Haydn’s Theme and Variations was 
so oversentimentalized that its pre- 
cise, rhythms and gentle lyricism 
were distorted; Mozart’s Sonata in D 
seemed a mass of trills, curlicues and 
delicate but meaningless scale pas- 
sages; and only Feux d’artifice was 
effective in a Debussy group. Mr. 
Cherniavsky’s straightforward playing 
of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue was marred by a shallow tone, 
and some of the inherent drive of the 
work was missing. E.B. 


Juana Sandoval, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, March 17, 3:00 
Miss Sandoval’s major work in her 


first New York recital was Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval. The program also 
included shorter works by Bach- 


Busoni, Brahms, Debussy and Albeniz. 

The most attractive feature of Miss 
Sandoval’s playing was her warm 
tone. She handled pianissimo pas- 
sages with admirable delicacy and on 
all dynamic levels there was consis- 
tently agreeable sound. Her grasp of 
technique was not quite reliable, and 


frequent inaccuracies marred her 
usually competent execution. She 
seemed concerned over mechanical 


problems at the expense of interpretive 
demands. A. B 


Music by Jayme Ovalle 
Times Hall, March 17 


Jayme Ovalle, a Brazilian at- 
tached to the Brazilian Consulate in 
New York, was the subject of a tes- 
timonial program devoted entirely to 
his piano works and songs. Colette 
Chambeau, pianist, played two of Mr. 
Ovalle’s Legendds as well as numer- 
ous short works, and Blanca Antoni, 
soprano, sang two song cycles based 
on Brazilian folk music and two 
shorter items. In the briefer works, 
Mr. Ovalle applies rather elementarv 
harmonies and rhythmic patterns to 
agreeable if highly derivative melodies. 
The longish Legendas, which concern 
“the original pioneering cycle in the 
interior of Brazil, and the virginity 
of the land”, are developed in too in- 
genuous and improvisatory a manner. 
Miss Chambeau played them with 
technical control and a pleasant tone. 


Victor Scholer, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 18 


Victor Scholer, Danish pianist, is 
an artist of ripe experience and pro- 
found seriousness; intelligent, vigor- 
ous and, in most of the technical 
aspects of his art, soundly equipped. 
He can be massive and brilliant by 
turns.. Yet somehow his _ perform- 
ances are deficient in spontaneity. 
One feels that he has worked out the 
effects he achieves by prolonged cogi- 
tations rather than by inborn sensi- 
tiveness and kindling imagination. 

This reviewer missed the Scarlatti 
Pastorale and Capriccio with which 
the newcomer opened his program. 
He did, however, hear Mr. Scholer’s 
performance of Beethoven’s Eroica 
Variations and, had he left the hall at 
the end of that exploit, he might 
have carried away a more forceful 


impression than he gained by wait- 
ing for a Chopin group and a Cha- 
conne by the artist’s countryman, 
Carl Nielsen. Four Kabalevsky Pre- 
ludes and Mr. Scholer’s own tran- 
scription of Ravel’s La Valse com- 
pleted the pleasures of the evening. 
By and large, the Eroica Varia- 
tions were the most satisfactory of 
Mr. Scholer’s accomplishments. In 
these his exhibited a strong feeling 
for the architecture of the work and 
finer tonal substance, dynamic va- 
riety and contrasts of mood than he 
attained elsewhere. Now and then, 
indeed, he overpedaled to the point of 
thickening the musical texture. But 
as a whole the rendering was a dis- 
tinguished one. In Chopin’s F major 
Ballade one missed poetry, and the 
fast sections lacked clear definition. 
The F sharp major Nocturne, A fiat 
Polonaise, the Study in thirds and 
the Revolutionary Etude were often 
glassy in tone and deficient in sub- 
tleties of effect. Technical bravura 
predominated in the latter half of the 
program. The Nielsen Chaconne is 
dry as music but here, as in the Kaba- 
levsky Preludes, Mr. Scholer showed 
that he could be effulgent as well as 
speedy. ee F 


National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors 
Times Hall, March 21 


The program of this final concert 
of the season was made up of Harold 
Morris’ Second String Quartet; 
Josef Alexander’s Quintet for Piano 
and Strings; Joseph Wagner’s Piano 
Sonata; Arthur Berger’s Three Baga- 
telles for piano; a transcription for 
piano of Richard Franko Goldman’s 
The Lee Rig; and songs by Henry 


Hadley and Paul Creston. The 
Kohon Quartet played the Morris 
and Alexander works, assisted by 


the composer as the pianist in the lat- 
ter. Andor Foldes performed the 
piano pieces. Cecile Dulac, soprano, 
sang the Hadley and Creston songs, 
accompanied by Ruth Post. N. 


Anahid Ajemian, Violinist, and 
Maro Ajemian, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 21 


A reading of Brahms’ Sonata in D 
minor’ admirable for its impassioned 
intensity was the high point of a re- 
warding evening of music for violin 
and piano. The sisters, who were 
appearing for the first time in duo 
recital, demonstrated that together as 
well as separately they were capable 
of superior performance. In_ the 
opening Mozart Sonata in E minor, 
K. 304, the piano at times over- 
shadowed the violin, but in general 
each subjected her own considerable 
technical skill and temperament to 
the discipline of balance and team- 
work, achieving combined musical re- 
sults commensurable with their indi- 
vidual gifts. 

Of the boldly contrasting moods of 
Bartok’s masterly First Sonata, the 
brooding atmosphere was better pro- 
jected by. the duo than the incisive 
measures. The highly tenuous slow 
movement, however inspired at any 
given moment, is rather long for its 
content of sheer sonorous impres- 
sions. 

Alan Hovhaness’ Shatakh, written 
for the performers, was given its first 
hearing. In two short movements, 
this work floridly expands indigenous 
Armenian sources within a predomi- 
nantly modal structure as melismatic 
and almost as sparse as Gregorian 
psalmody. Mr. Hovhaness’ excessive 
concentration on a single tone and its 
peripheries tends .toward eventual 
monotony. He attains, however, valid 
mood, which the Ajemians com- 
municated with evident devotion. 


Wanda Landowska, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, March 22 


Wholly recovered from the recent 
accident which compelled her to post- 








Anahid and Maro Ajemian 


pone the second of her three sched- 
uled recitals, Wanda Landowska per- 
formed eight more preludes and 
fugues from the first book of Bach’s 
Well Tempered Clavier to the en- 
chantment of a numerous and most 
worshipful congregation on the most 
oppressively humid evening of the 
early spring. The muggy discom- 
fort of an almost completely blacked- 
out auditorium had no effect, appar- 
ently, on the absorption of Mme. 
Landowska’s hearers. They sat like 
graven images through everything she 
played, with only an isolated cough 
or rustling program to contest for a 
second the frail sounds emanating 
from the cembalo. When applause 
was in order it became torrential. 
The preludes and fugues of the 
occasion were those in E, F, F sharp 
and G major and minor. There is no 
present need to particularize unless 
one feels disposed to dissect the re- 
spective masterpieces of this micro- 
cosm, measureless in their depth, 
splendor and variety by turns. And 
what casual ‘report could accomplish 
this in a manner which Mme. Lan- 
dowska’s performances would not fu- 
tilize? Circumstances have kept this 
reviewer from her recitals for the 
last three or four years. ‘The new 
perspective he has thus obtained re- 
veals her unparalleled art on a 
plane even more elevated and _ spir- 
itualized than it used to be. It is in 
such imponderables even more than 
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Serkin Appears in 
Orchestra Hall 


Alexander Brailowsky, William 
Kapell and Yehudi Menuhin Are 
Among Chicago Recitalists 


Cuicaco.—In a season especially 
rich in fine piano recitals, Rudolf 
Serkin’s in Orchestra Hall on March 
2 was outstanding. A brilliant tech- 
nician, but above all a superb musi- 
cian, the pianist fully revealed the 
lyrical beauties not only of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 78, but also of Schubert’s 
C major Fantasie and other works. 

At his Orchestra Hall recital the 
afternoon of Feb. 22, Alexander Brai- 
lowsky gave a brilliant exhibit of the 
piano’s versatility as well as his own. 
In Bach’s D minor Toccata and 
Fugue, Brahms’ F minor Sonata and 
Ravel’s Jeux d'eau his instrument 
achieved tonal effects of infinite vari- 
ety. At William Kapell’s Orchestra 
Hall recital Feb. 14 everything seemed 
generated by electricity, even Bach's 
G minor Fantasy and Fugue. In ad- 
dition to a Chopin group, his program 
also held two contemporary works, 
Copland’s Sonata (1941) and Octavio 
Pinto’s Memories of Childhood. 

In Kimball Hall on Feb. 18 Cara 
Verson offered a program made up 
cumpletely of modern compositions, 
among them Bowles’ Sonatine, Rug- 
gles’ Evocation, Ginastera’s Malamo, 
and three Etudes by Fernandez, none 
of which ever had been performed 
here before. Renan de Camp gave a 
piano recital in Kimball Hall on Feb. 
20 which began unpromisingly, but 
grew in interest as the evening pro- 
gressed. In pieces by Liszt, Scriabin 
and Prokofieff, the young pianist dis- 
played a facile technique and good in- 
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RECEPTION 

IN KANSAS 
Patricia Travers, vio- 
linist, chats with Don- 
ald M. Swarthout 
(Dean of the Music 
School, University of 
Kansas), at a recep- 
tion given for Miss 
Travers by the Sigma 
Alpha lota chapter 

at the University 





terpretive sense. Lillian Najarian, 
pianist, also played in Kimball Hall on 
Feb. 22, and showed in pieces by Bach, 
Mozart, Chopin and Rachmaninoff 
that she has a good sense of musical 
style as well as a sound technique. 
Anne de Ramus, pianist, gave an inter- 
esting and smoothly executed recital 
in Kimball Hall on March 9. Her 
refined taste and clean technique were 
especially admirable in Mozart's D 
inajor Sonata. Herbert Renison, pian- 
ist, whose background includes con- 
certs in South American cities, made 
his Chicago debut in Kimball Hall on 
March 12, playing music by Bach, 
Mozart, Liszt, Debussy and Chopin. 
Yehudi Menuhin, who will not re- 
turn to Chicago until 1950 because of 
commitments overseas, gave a recital 
in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 21. With 
Adolph Baller at the piano he offered 
a clear, sensitive performance of Pro- 
kofieff’s F minor Sonata. His best mo- 
ments, however, were in the brilliance 
of Paganini’s B minor Sonata. He 


also played compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Debussy, Sarasate and Baz- 
zini. 


The Roth Quartet played quartets 
by Borodin, Barték and Beethoven in 
the University of Chicago’s Mandel 
Hall chamber music series on Feb. 17. 
On Feb, 18 in Fullerton Hall the Fine 
Arts Quartet gave the American pre- 
miere of Victor Babin’s Quartet. 
Rich in appealing melodies and arrest- 
ing rhythmically, the new work made 
a strong impression. The composer, 
who was present, must have been grat- 
ified by the enthusiasm with which it 
was played. Quartets by Haydn and 
Beethoven made up the rest of the 
program. The Budapest String Quar- 
tet played before a rapt audience in 
Kimball Hall, Feb. 21, bringing mean- 
ing to quartets by Mozart, Debussy 
and Beethoven. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Quartet appeared in Fullerton 
Hall, Feb. 24, giving the first Chicago 
performance of Bloch’s Second Quar- 
tet. A work of intense emotional feel- 
ing and beautiful craftsmanship, it was 
thoughtfully and meticulously played. 
The program also held quartets by 
Beethoven and Ravel. 

On March 2 Dorothy Lane, harpsi- 
chord, and Eva Heinitz, viola da 
gamba, played a program of Bach, 
d’Hervelois, Abel, Scarlatti and Ma- 
rais at Mandel Hall. William York, 
violist, and Adrian Da Prato, violin- 
ist, both members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, and Maude Miles Ogle, pian- 
ist, presented an interesting program 
of rarely heard chamber music by Mo- 
zart, Shebalin, Richard Strauss and 
Brahms in Kimball Hall on Feb. 23. 

Davis Shuman gave a trombone re- 
cital at Kimball Hall on March 7, as- 
sisted by Jerome Kasin, violinist, and 
Tibor Kozman, pianist. He presented 
compositions written for him by Sam 
Raphling and Frederick Jacobi, as 
well as works by Hindemith, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. 

Geraldine La Sanke, Chicago vio- 
linist, gave a recital of Tartini, Mo- 
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zart, Brahms and Wieniawski in Kim- 
ball Hall on Feb. 15. Paul Stasse- 
vitch, violinist, with Sidney Stafford 
at the piano played works by Glazu- 
noff, Bach, Saint-Saéns and Szyma- 
nowski, in the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Little Theatre on Feb. 27. Ed- 
ward Preodor, violinist, faculty mem- 
ber of Illinois Wesleyan University, 
made his Chicago debut in Kimball 


Hall on Feb. 27 with a program of 
Bach, Mozart, Chausson and Wie- 
niawski. 


On Feb. 24 Edalyne Bledsoe, so- 
prano, brought a voice of fresh, nat- 
ural beauty to a set of gypsy songs by 
Dvorak, an early English group, and 
songs by Trunk, Bruch and Hinde- 
On March 8 Theodore Charles 
Stone, baritone, gave a recital at the 
Eleventh Street Theatre, with Rus- 
sell A. Wood at the piano. The Ripon 
College Choir, William J. Peterman, 
director, appeared in Kimball Hall on 
March 8 RutH Barry 


Ansermet Conducts 
Chicago Symphony 


Martin Symphonie Concertante 
Performed—Defauw Returns as 
Guest Conductor 


Cuicaco,— Ernest Ansermet, well 
remembered and much admired for his 
appearances at Ravinia in 1936, was 
reunited with the Chicago Symphony 
in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 19, when 
he conducted the first of three con- 
certs. 

His capacity for taking pains with 
minutest details resulted in a shiningly 
clear and beautiful performance of 
Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony. He 
brought with him a work by the Swiss 
composer, Frank Martin—the Sym- 
phonie Concertante for piano, harpsi- 
chord and harp with double string or- 
chestra. Stefan  Bardas, pianist, 
Joseph Vito, harpist, and Philip Man- 
uel, harpsichordist, were the capable 
soloists in the intricate score. De- 
bussy’s Iberia and Beethoven’s Second 
Leonore Overture filled out the pro- 
gram. 

On Feb. 26, Mr. Ansermet began 
his concert with Honegger’s Sym- 
phony for String Orchestra. Though 
his approach was more restrained than 
that of Charles Miinch, who intro- 
duced the work here a year ago, he 
was highly successful in transmitting 
its tense emotional quality. Debussy’s 
Nuages and Fétes were fastidiously 
executed, but their sensuous charm 
was somewhat inhibited by the con- 
ductor’s almost ascetic treatment. 
William Kapell was soloist in Chopin’s 
E minor Concerto, and apparently did 
not agree with Mr. Ansermet’s con- 
ception of it, for he played with robust, 
dynamic spirit, while the orchestra 
kept the music meditative and delicate. 

Désiré Defauw, musical director of 
the Chicago Symphony from 1943 to 
1947, received an ovation when he re- 


turnea to Orchestra Hall as guest 
conductor March 11. It was good to 
have him back after nearly a year’s 
absence, and gratifying to hear the or- 
chestra respond to his direction. It 
began with Mozart's Don Giovanni 
Overture, which stayed within the lim- 
its of traditional classicism but had the 
rich flavor of opera. Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony was meticulously 
set forth. In Strauss’ Death and 
Transfiguration, Mr. Defauw built the 
powerful climaxes masterfully. 

The Chicago Business Men’s Or- 
chestra, George Dasch, conductor, 
brought skill as well as enthusiasm to 
its playing in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 
16, particularly in Schubert's C major 
Symphony, which was clear and sure 
of line. Louis Kaufman gave an ex- 
pressive account of Saint-Saéns’ B 
minor Violin Concerto. Other works 
on the program were Mendelssohn's 
Overture to Ruy Blas and Glazunoff’s 
Scénes de Ballet. Ruta Barry 
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in her long familiar command of tech- 
nical elements and stylistic divina- 
tion that the ever-renewing wonder of 
her greatness must be sought. 

Perhaps it is not entirely true 
that the written word cannot do be- 
coming justice to these works or 
Mme. Landowska’s_ exposition of 
them. The program notes she sup- 
plies are scarcely less creative in their 





scholarly and, at the same_ time, 
their imaginative penetration. And 
just because these analyses are so 


unique and acute it is truly wicked to 
darken the hall so completely during 
the recital that the audience is unable 
to read them at the very time they 
would mean most. ae 


Beveridge Webster, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 21, 3:00 


This recital was the first which 
Beveridge Webster had given in New 
York for three years, and it was a 
magnificent achievement from the 
first note to the last. Only a cour- 
ageous and devoted artist would 
have chosen such a program:. Web- 
er’s Sonata No. 2 in A Flat, Op. 39; 
Bart6k’s Three Etudes, Op. 18; 
Stravinsky’s Piano Rag Music; De- 
bussy’s Etudes, Pour les agréments, 
Pour les degrés chromatiques and 
Pour les tierces; and to cap all, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat, Op. 106 
(Hammerklavier ). 

And only a pianist of transcendent 
technical powers and great interpre- 
tative insight could have played these 
works as Mr. Webster did. The 
brittleness and nervous indecision 
which occasionally flawed his play- 
ing in previous appearances have dis- 
appeared. His tone was warmer and 
more varied, his phrasing more serene 


and expressive and his range of 
dynamics far greater. Above all, one 
sensed a_ piercing intelligence in 
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Beveridge Webster 


Bronislaw Gimpel 


everything which he did, from his 
evocation of the hypnotic rhythms of 
the Barték etudes to his proclama- 
tion of the gigantic final fugue of 
the Hammerklavier Sonata. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Web- 
ster was a pupil of Artur Schnabel, 
a supreme Weber interpreter, his re- 
markably sensitive performance of the 
A flat Sonata was not surprising. 
The work is full of reminiscences 
(Schubert and Beethoven) and of an- 
ticipations (Schumann and Brahms). 
But it is fascinating in its own right 
and Mr. Webster captured both its 
romantic Sturm und Drang and its 
charming brilliance of detail. A spon- 
taneous burst of applause after each 
movement showed how much the au- 
dience liked this neglected master- 
piece. 

It was a notable demonstration of 
versatility to turn to Barték’s Etudes, 
composed in 1918, and to play them 
with an equal penetration. The rhyth- 
mic ostinato of the first, the shimmer- 
ing colors and exquisite harmonies of 
the second and the writhing, inter- 
locked figures of the third present 
staggering technical problems, which 
were solved with deceptive ease. 
The jaunty Piano Rag Music of Stra- 
vinsky and the subtle Debussy Etudes 
were also brilliantly done. 

But it was in Beethoven's granitic 
sonata that Mr. Webster gave the 
full measure of his musicianship. He 
took the first movement at a torrential 
pace, but never lost its structural bal- 
ance or emphasis. He treated the 
Adagio as one great song, sustaining 
its moods unwaveringly; and after a 
masterly handling of the baffling 
transitional passage into the finale, he 
plunged into a wildly exuberant and 
powerful performance of the _ pro- 
phetic fugue. Here again the Schna- 
bel influence was in evidence, but 
only in a beneficial sense. The dis- 
tinguished audience included many 
pianists and composers and it gave 
Mr. Webster a well deserved ova- 
tion. i 2. 


Bronisiaw Gimpel, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, March 22 


Prokofieff’s Sonata, opus 94, Beeth- 
oven’s Third Sonata, a Suite by Paul 
Creston, Chausson’s Poéme, two short 
Achron and 


pieces by Joseph two 
Paganini Caprices made up Broni- 
slaw Gimpel’s violin recital. In the 


rapid or stressed sections of the Pro- 
kofieff, Beethoven and Creston works, 
Mr. Gimpel’s tone was rather thin 
and not clearly articulated. In slower 
or lyric passages, however, he was 
more convincing. The Chausson 
Poéme was by far the most effec- 
tively performed work on the pro- 


gram, for here Mr. Gimpel’s tone 
was sensuous, suave, and __ solid 
throughout, and he dealt lovingly 


with each long flowing phrase. Paul 
Ulanowsky, an accompanist of great 
distinction, made the evening brighter 
for .all, particularly in the two 
sonatas. G. 


Debut and Encore Series 
Town Hall, March 14, 5:30 


The return pérformer in this joint 
recital was Rivka Mandelkern, violin- 
ist, and the debutante was Violet 
Banks, mezzo-soprano. Miss Banks 
has a splendid natural voice, of vel- 


vety quality and singular resonance. 





Jussi Bijoerling Anne Roselle 


She sang French, German, English, 
and American songs, with a florid 
Italian aria thrown in for good 
measure. In English, her diction is 
excellent; in German, it is passable; 
in French and Italian, it is rather 
amateurish, giving the impression of 
an excellent training in tone produc- 
tion but too little work on the finer 
points of vocal artistry. Her voice is 
not flexible enough as yet for such an 
aria as the Casta Diva from Bellini’s 
Norma. In this showpiece, she 
slurred rapid figures and her phrasing 
was indecisive. She was at her best 
in her less pretentious offerings, par- 
ticularly in Purcell’s When I am laid 
in earth, and Nancy Hanks, a ballad- 
type song by Davis. She was accom- 
panied by Robert Payson Hill. 
Rivka Mandelkern, the other per- 
former, is a left-handed violinist. She 
is not naturally left-handed, but was 
forced to adopt her sinistral style of 
playing because of a childhood injury 
to the index finger of her left hand. 
She has overcome grave difficulties in 
achieving her present technical pro- 
ficiency, and all possible credit is due 
her on that score. Beyond that, she 
has great interpretative gifts. With 
Brooks Smith at the piano, she played 
Intrada, by Desplanes, Mozart’s Con- 
certo in A major, a little-heard So- 
nata by Paul White, Three Epigrams 
by Everett Helm (first performance) 
and Ravel’s Tzigane. Her tone was 
full and zestfully alive, her fingering 
deft, her phrasing lucid and informa- 
tive, in the Mozart and Desplanes 
works. The White Sonata, subtly im- 
pressionistic and garnished here and 
there with amusing hints of jazz 
chords and tempos, has a_ beautiful 
slow movement with a couple of fine 
crescendos, and the Allegro and Vi- 
vace movements are gay and witty. 
It was extremely effective in perform- 
ance, as were the three Epigrams by 
Helm. The last of these, entitled 
Declaration, was terse, pithy, and 
wholly epigrammatic in nature, the 
first two being a little lengthy and 
deliberate for their title. If any 
doubts had been entertained concern- 
ing Miss Mandelkern’s technical abil- 
ities, such doubts were utterly dis- 
pelled by her playing of Ravel’s Tzi- 
gane, which was a bold bravura per- 
formance of the highest order, with 
considerable emotional impact. G. 


Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist 
Carnegie Hall, March 19 


Gregor Piatigorsky is one cellist for 
whom the grave technical difficulties 
of his chosen instrument are prac- 
tically nonexistent. He plays with all 
the fluency of a violin virtuoso, but 
with a bigness and grandeur of tone 
which is obviously beyond the physi- 
cal limitations of the smaller instru- 
ment. He now uses a fine Stradivari 
cello in place of his famed Montag- 
nana. His tone is slightly brighter 
and sweeter than of old, and is mi- 
raculously even, supple and alive in 
all registers on all four strings. 

His program, of ample length and 
variety, included the Boccherini So- 
nata in C major, the Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor from Bach’s Fifth 
Suite for unaccompanied cello, Cho- 
pin’s Sonata in G minor, Op. 65, De- 
bussy’s Sonata, Fauré’s Elégie, a 
Stravinsky Aria written expressly for 
Mr. Piatigorsky, and his own Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Paganini. In 





all of the three sonatas, Mr. Piati- 
gorsky’s big tone and hypersensitive 
response to the fluctuating moods of 
his music tended to dwarf the signifi- 
cance of the piano parts, which were 
played accurately but with undue dis- 
cretion by Ralph Berkowitz. This 
fault was especially evident in the 
Chopin work, where the piano part 
requires much more emphasis than 
was given it. 

Mr. Piatigorsky is a great show- 
man as well as a fine musician. He 
plays with deep personal relish and 
obviously enjoys the process of 
making music for an appreciative 
audience; his broad smile, as he takes 
his bows, is like the breaking of dawn 
on a spring morning. His showman- 
ship was given free rein in the final 
piece on the listed program, his own 
variations on Paganini’s 24th Caprice. 
if anything, his version of this pe- 
rennial bravura piece is more fan- 
tastically difficult than the original 
violin score. He belabored his price- 
less cello with ferocious energy 
throughout many swooping arpeggios 
and thunderous climaxes; when he 
had done, most of the hair of his bow 
was hanging in sorry shreds at each 
end of the stick, but he was smiling 
happily. 


Jussi Bjoerling, Tenor, 
Carnegie Hall, March 21 


There may have been moments in 
his recital when Mr. Bjoerling’s abil- 
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ity as an interpreter was questionable, 
but there was rarely any doubt about 
the superb quality of his voice or his 
excellent projection of it. Except for 
an occasional lapse into falsetto in 
high, soft passages and deviations 
from pitch at the end of a long, tiring 
program, Mr. Bjoerling had complete 
control of the rich, powerful voice 
that is one of the most reliable to be 
heard on the American concert stage. 

The program was made up of Bee- 
thoven’s Adelaide, Brahms’ Die Mai- 
nicht, Schubert’s Die Forelle and Die 
bése Farbe, Strauss’ Morgen and 
Standchen, Liszt’s Es Muss ein Wun- 
derbares sein, a Scandinavian group, 
songs by Gabrilowitsch and Rach- 
maninoff, sung in English, the In- 
gemisco, from Verdi's Requiem, and 
O Paradiso, from Meyerbeer’s L’Afri- 
cana. 

The Scandinavian group—Skogen 
Sover by Alfven, Soederman’s Trolls- 
joen, and Sav, sav, susa! and Svarta 
Roser by Sibelius—was sung charm- 
ingly and persuasively. The songs in 
German, on the other hand, emerged 
as an unvaried monotonous group, 
with the single exception of Strauss’ 
Morgen. The excerpt from Verdi’s 
Requiem was sung with too little 
dynamic variation to be effective, and 
Mr. Bjoerling could not make the 
poor verse and music of the English 
group enjoyable. 

The operatic arias, O Paradiso, and 
especially Le Réve, from Massenet’s 
Manon, given as an encore, were mag- 
nificently sung, and provided a stun- 
ning climax for the large audience. 


E, B. 





Laurence Steinhardt, Violinist 
Times Hall, March 23 

Laurence Steinhardt is a straight- 
forward, energetic violinist with a 
good command of tonal effects and a 
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April, 1948 


Roman Totenberg Introduces 
Reconstructed Bach Bow 


At his Carnegie Hall recital on 
March 29, the Polish-American violin- 
ist Roman Totenberg presented to the 
concert world a program of unusually 
choice music, and also the results of 
a project in which he has been en- 
gaged for some years—a_ workable 
restoration of the convex, loose-haired 
type of violin bow used in Bach’s 
time. This bow differs from the usual 
Tourte model bow in that the stick 
curves away from the hair rather than 
towards it, allowing the violinist to 
play with ease on three or even four 
strings simultaneously; also, it pro- 
duces a different tone-quality, less 
brilliant but richer and broader. 

The principle of Mr. Totenberg’s 
reconstructed Bach bow is well known 
to most serious violinists, but the im- 
plement is not widely used’ and is not 
even constructed by contemporary 
bow-makers, because of the superior 
adaptability of the Tourte model bow 
to the great variety of special tonal 
and rhythmic effects peculiar to the 
present-day violin repertoire. How- 
ever, Mr. Totenberg demonstrated 
conclusively in the course of his con- 
cert that his Bach bow (specially built 
for him by John Bolander, a Cali- 
fornia bow-maker) has its uses. 

He not only used the convex bow 
for the Bach Chaconne, which was 
written when this type of bow was 
in vogue and is logically suited to it, 
but also for two movements of a new 
Sonata by MHonegger. Strangely 
enough, the effect was even better 
with the Honegger work than with 
Bach. The Chaconne had an inde- 
scribable fullness, a sustained, un- 
relieved sonority which was almost 
too opulent for the modern ear to 
bear, accustomed as it is to tonal frills 
and furbelows. 

In the two middle movements of 
Honegger’s Sonata, Largo and AIl- 
legretto Grazioso, we find music 
which is quite polyphonic and medi- 
tative, but not grandiose, with chords 
and moving voices blended together 
in a smooth legato, quietly pastoral in 
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rather abrupt. forceful way of de- 
claring himself in musical terms. His 
bowing and fingering technique is de- 
pendable, though a little lacking in 
flexibility. The program included 
Veracini’s Sonata in E minor, the 
Corelli-Kreisler’ La Folia, Walter 
Piston’s Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
Sonata for Violin Alone by Ferenc 
Szabo (first American performance), 
Mozart’s Concerto in G, and Sara- 
sate’s Introduction and Tarantelle. In 
the Veracini and Corelli-Kreisler 
works, his tone was broad and rich 
in legato passages. and quite solid in 
rapid sections. With Piston’s sonata, 
the tone was somewhat narrowed and 
pinched into a more intense, nervous 
hrilliance, perhaps appropriate to the 
frenetic nature of the piece but not 
verv pleasant to hear. 

The Szabo sonata, 
shores, is contemporary Hungarian 
music bv a disciple of Kodaly, and 
the three mov ements were play ed with 
a curt. uncompromising vigor in very 
little time. The work has interest, but 
a rather drv, brittle flavor. 

Mr. Steinhardt played Mozart 
cleanly, but without those touches of 
delicacy and finesse which add so 
much to the interpretation of this 
composer’s work. Leopold Mittman, 
the accompanist, played with his usual 
vigor and brusqueness, which hap- 
pened to be well in keeping with the 
characteristic style of the soloist on 
this occasion. G. 


new on these 


New York Oratorio Society 
Carnegie Hall, March 23 

Having given an impressive per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah earlier 
in the season, the New York Ora- 
torio Society proceeded to give a 
rather dull and slovenly one of Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor at this concert. This 
was the organization’s 22nd complete 





with his 
reconstructed Bach bow 


Roman Totenberg, violinist, 


nature. These sections are set off in 
sharp relief by the opening Allegro 
and the closing Presto movements, 
played by Mr. Totenberg with the 
conventional bow and with all the 
lightness and flexibility proper to it. 
The combination of the two dissimilar 
methods of tone-production in the 
same work was pleasant to an almost 
startling degree, whereas the Cha- 
conne was nearly too much of a good 
thing. Incidentally, there can be no 
question that the Bach bow provides 
a sufficient volume of tone, for the 
third movement of the Honegger So- 
nata was played with this bow and 
with a mute, yet was clearly audible 
in the farthest reaches of Carnegie 
Hall. 

In addition to these two unaccom- 
panied works in which the Bach bow 
figured so largely, Mr. Totenberg 
played Dvorak’s Sonatina in G major, 
Op. 100, the Brahms D minor Sonata, 
and a group of shorter pieces by Nin- 
Kochanski, Szymanowski, and Sara- 
sate, with Leopold Mittman assisting 
at the piano. A very high level of 
musicianship was maintained through- 
out all these works. Mr. Totenberg’s 
predilection for the Bach bow is not 
by any means an indication that he is 


not a master of tried and true meth- 
ods of violin playing; he is rather one 
with an impulse to find something 
even better in music than the best now 
available. G. 

presentation of the masterpiece, and 
the somewhat ritualistic nature of the 


occasion may have caused, in part at 
least, the lethargic character of the 
singing and playing. Or perhaps the 
dispiriting drizzle outside contributed 
to the lack of that precision and in- 
tensity which Alfred Greenfield had 
obtained from his chorus in the Han- 
del work. 
Vocal Ruth Diehl, 
Summers, contralto; 
Harold Haugh, tenor; and Arthur 
Kent, bass-baritone. The instrumen- 
tal soloists included Frank Gullino, 
violin: Frederick Wilkins, flute; 
Lois Wann, oboe; Robert Lanhold, 
trumpet; Weldon Wilbur, French 
horn: Harrison Potter piano-harpsi- 
chord; and Hugh Porter, organ. All 
of them performed efficiently. R. S. 


soloists were 


soprano; Lydia 


Anne Roselle, Soprano 
Town Hall, March 24 


Miss Roselle, who has had a bril- 
liant career in opera here and more 
extensively abroad, appeared in her 
first New York recital since 1929. 
Her many years on the operatic stage 
have equipped her with unusual pres- 
ence as a performer, and on this occa- 
sion she was still capable of many 
moments of rare artistry. Her sub- 
stantial musicianship conveyed subtly 
shaded distinctions between songs 
which in general followed an emo- 
tional line sombre in mood. 

In the opening Mozart aria, Ch’io 
mi scordi di te, she had not yet 
warmed up. Her low tones lacked 
support and the top ones were pinched, 


but the taste and sensitivity of her 
conception far outweighed these 
shortcomings. She went on to a 


Schubert group memorable for her 
delicate phrasing and pure tone qual- 
ity. Noteworthy, too, in this regard, 





was Dein blaues Auge in the follow- 
ing Brahms group. Other Brahms 
songs fared less well because of the 
prevailing weakness of her lower reg- 
ister, a defect also noticeable in the 
subsequent In questa reggia from 
Puccini's Turandot (attributed to 
Massenet in the printed program!), 
but in the aria the superb dramatic 
conviction she brought to bear made 
for an inspiring performance. If her 
top tones were somewhat hard in 
Puccini’s driving climaxes, they never 
completely lost resonance, and her 
pitch, as always throughout the eve- 
ning, was remarkably true. 

After intermission Miss Roselle in- 
vested Marx’s Santa Maria and 
Strauss’ Befreit with the attractive 
elements she had brought to the 
Schubert songs. With an aria from 
Korngold’s Das Wunder der Heliane 
the gratifying evening came to an end. 
Otto Herz’s accompaniments were a 
definite asset. A. B. 


Ferruccio Tagliavini, Tenor 
Carnegie Hall, March 24 


Mr. Tagliavini, whose fine voice 
and genial personality have won him a 
large following at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, gave his first local re- 
cital on this occasion. The printed 
program was a short one—only 12 
pieces, of which four were operatic 
excerpts—but there were encores 
galore. 

As might have been expected, Mr. 
Tagliavini was best in such operatic 
pieces as a L’Africaine excerpt, sung 
in Italian, and Federico’s Lament 
from Cilea’s’ setting of Daudet’s 
L’Arlésienne. The song of Ossian 
from Massenet’s Werther, though 
tonally good, was not entirely en 
veine, but the piece itself is equivocal 
even in the opera itself, 

Vocally, Mr. Tagliavini’s work was 
such as to give great pleasure, which 
it obviously did. His soft high voice 
was particularly well managed, with- 
out a trace of falsetto—a thing which 
can be said of few tenors—and the 
tone was vigorous in the middle. The 
singer was less at home in French 
works than in Italian ones. Strangely 
enough, Rossini’s flippant Tarantella, 
whose musical coefficient is none too 

(Continued on page 39) 
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LONDON HEARS EXCELLENT OPERA 





Houston Kogers 


Falstaff (Mariano Stabile) has his troubles with laundry and ladies. From the left, 
Banna Maclean as Mistress Page, Mary Stewart as Mistress Quickly, Daria Bayan 
as Nanetta and Emma Tegani as Mistress Ford in the New London production 


(Continued from page 8) 

Earlier, from April 21 to May 1, an 
organization to be known as The Bath 
Assembly—A Festival of the Arts will 
produce Mozart’s Il Seraglio at the 
Theatre Royal in Bath, under the 
direction of Berthold Goldschmidt. 
Professor Skupa will bring his famous 
Puppet Theatre from Prague and the 
Assembly will also include concerts by 
the newly formed National Youth Or- 
chestra. 

The recent productions of Tristan 
and Isolde and the Valkyrie mark the 
highest level reached by the Covent 
Garden Opera Company since it was 
inaugurated at the end of the war with 
Karl Rankl as musical director. Kirs- 
ten Flagstad, singing in German, was 
an outstanding Isolde and August 
Seider, Munich tenor, was a present- 
able Tristan, though he had hardly the 


weight of voice required. Other parts 
were taken by Hans Hotter (Kurwe- 
nal) and Constance Shacklock (Bran- 
gane). In the Valkyrie, Mme. Flag- 
stad as Briinnhilde was joined by Mr. 
Hotter as Wotan and Edith Coates as 
Fricka. 

Other opera news centers about a 
forthcoming production of Boris Godu- 
noff at Covent Garden and the first 
performance in England, by the Sad- 
dler’s Wells Company, of Verdi's 
Simon Boccanegra. The Cambridge 
Theater presented a long awaited pro- 
duction of Verdi’s Falstaff, with Ma- 
riano Stabile in the title part. The 
BBC has presented a Swiss perform- 
ance of Barték’s Bluebeard’s Castle 
and Falla’s La Vida Breve, with 
Victoria de los Angeles, the excellent 
Spanish soprano who won the Geneva 
prize last year. 








TOLL eran 


Music in Berlin 


(Continued from page 13) 
honest and masterfully made music, 
but it has nothing to do with our con- 
temporary art, since it is based on the 
late Romantic style. Whether it will 
ever gain a foothold in the repertoire 
is more than questionable, yet as a 
confession of a great musician it has 
its significance. That Furtwangler con- 
ducted it perfectly and that he was 
heartily applauded was only to be ex- 
pected. 

The difference between a German- 
Romantic and a sensitive Rumanian 
conception was clear from a compari- 
son of the performances of Debussy’s 
Nocturnes, which Sergiu Celibidache 
conducted with the Philharmonic 
wholly in the spirit of impressionistic 
aestheticism, a few days after Furt- 
wangler. At the same concert the 
-French violinist, Henry Merckel, 
played the Brahms Concerto with a 
small, sweet tone, very expressively in 
the slow movement and very broadly 
in the last. A typical exponent of the 
Conservatoire style, he is cultivated 
but not particularly profound. In a solo 
Partita we also had the opportunity 
to see that he was well versed in Bach. 
As the first novelty of his engage- 
ment Celibidache offered a Scherzo by 
Karl Rucht, brilliant young solo trum- 
pet of the Philharmonic. It is con- 
structed with virtuosity, and _ its 
instrumentation is influenced by jazz 
elements. One might call it a product 
of talent without the elements of an 
individual style. An excellent perform- 
ance of the Symphonia Concertante, 
Mozart, in which the violinist, 
ans Bastiaan, and the violist, Walther 
Miller, collaborated, revealed how 
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strongly Celibidache is at home in 
transparent, polyphonic music. Beetho- 
ven’s Pastoral Symphony revealed his 
affection for music of this type. 
Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, one of Ger- 
many’s most celebrated pianists, re- 
appeared after a long silence, playing, 
among other works the F minor Con- 
certo of Max Reger, which was dedi- 
cated to her. At 68 she is still impress- 
ive in her power and color of tone, her 
phrasing and her virtuoso octave tech- 
nique. But no amount of devotion can 
rescue the Reger Concerto. It was well 
accompanied by the RIAS Symphony, 
under the direction of Emil Linde- 
mann. Another fiasco at the same con- 
cert was the attempt to perform Arnold 
Schénberg’s First Chamber Symphony 
after only three rehearsals. Such a 
performance does Schodnberg (still 
neglected in Berlin) more harm than 


good, 

The Berlin Hochschule is for the 
time being without a director. Prof. 
Bernhard Bennedick, a singing teacher 
entrusted with the guidance of the in- 
stitute in 1945, has resigned under thre 
pressure of the student body. Attempts 
to secure Paul Hindemith or Erich 
Kleiber as director of the Hochschule 
failed. As possible candidates for the 
post the composers Ernst Pepping and 
Paul H6éffer have been suggested. 





Paris Opéra Ballet to Appear 
At New York Dance Festival 


The Paris Opéra Ballet will appear 
next September at the International 
Dance Festival which will be held for 
four weeks at the City Center in con- 
nection with the celebration of the 
golden anniversary of the city of New 
York. Grover Whalen, chairman of 
the mayor’s committee, announced the 


plans. The festival will be under the 
direction of S. Hurok, and both for- 
eign and American companies in the 
fields of ballet and modern dance will 
appear. The Paris Opéra Ballet will 
make a brief tour before returning to 
France. 
Anna Balos Sings 
Kundry at La Scala 

The first American soprano to ap- 
pear at La Scala in Milan, Italy, since 
the war, Anna Balos sang the role of 
Kundry in Parsifal in four perform- 
ances on March 26, 29, April 3 and 6. 
Ettore Panizza conducted, and Alex- 
ander Sved was the Amfortas. Gur- 
nemanz was sung by Tancredi Pasero 
and Parsifal by Giovanni Voyer. A 
native of Poland, Miss Balos came to 
Denver as a child. Before deciding to 
become a singer, she studied piano 
with James Friskin at the Institute 
of Musical’Art. She has sung with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, Al- 
fredo Salmaggi’s company in Brook- 
lyn, and the touring Cosi Fan Tutte 
company directed by Peter Paul 
Fuchs. She expects to return to the 
United States in June. 





Music in Sweden 

(Continued from page 7) 
cital and as soloist in the Konsert- 
foreningen. 

Miss Wicks, 19-year-old Norwe- 
gian-American, was a_ sensation. 
She was introduced to the Stock- 
holm public at the Konsertforenin- 
gen, playing Mozart’s A major 
Concerto. In recital she was heard 
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Paris Conservatoire 


By EpMuUND J. PENDLETON 


Paris.—The director of the Con- 
servatoire National de Musique has 
recently made important changes in 
policy, and Has also undertaken to ac- 
commodate foreign students. 

For foreign students who wish to 
enter the conservatory—whose direc- 
tor, Cherubini, refused to admit Liszt 
in 1823 because he was not of French 
birth—there are now two different 
possibilities. Exceptionally gifted for- 
eign musicians who are 18 or younger, 
and who can meet the standard re- 
quirements of talent and previous 
training, may take competitive en- 
trance examinations for the regular 
course. In the advanced piano and 
violin classes previously limited to 
twelve, three additional seats are re- 
served for non-French students. For 
the foreigner who wishes to study at 
the conservatory, but who is over 18, 
there is a special course corresponding 
to the regular one. For this course 
there is a tuition fee, and a certificate 
is given at the end of the year—with 


honors, if merited. Special students 
may audit classes in the regular 
course. 


Overage Veterans Barred 


The return of French students 
whose work at the conservatory was 
interrupted by their military service 
in the war resulted in an awkward 
situation. In the violin and piano 
classes, which in former years were 
not open to entering students over 18, 
veterans re-entered in their middle and 
late twenties. In many cases they were 
married and heads of families. It was 
not possible for them to give the un- 
divided attention to their musical 
training the conservatory considers 
necessary. Nor did the conservatory 
believe that they could acquire an ade- 
quate technique in performance. For 
it is maintained that an artist who has 
not acquired his full technique by the 
time he is 20, never will. Consequently 
the faculty voted unanimously that the 
age limit must hold in all casés and 
that overage veterans must withdraw. 
This ruling seems less harsh when it 








Studio Jarlas 

Florence Andersson as Maddalena and 

Leon Bjorker as Sparafucile in a Stock- 
holm Opera Rigoletto 


in works by Tartini, Brahms, Ysaye 
and others. Miss d’Albore, profes- 
sor at the Rome Conservatory, has 
artistry, musicianship and technical 
brilliancy in addition to a rich tone 
and deep spirituality. Especially 
commendable was her playing of 
the Franck Sonata, Vitali’s Cha- 
conne and music by Debussy. In- 
teresting song recitals were given 
by two Swedish sopranos, Marianne 
Morner and Dora Lindgren. 


Broadens Policy 


is remembered that the chief purpose 
of the conservatory is to produce con- 
cert virtuosi. 

When the government-operated free 
conservatory was founded in 1795, no 
teacher would have thought of taking 
money for any extra help he gave his 
students. After a time, however, the 
practice of coaching candidates and 
enrolled students became habitual. 
Lately it has been necessary for teach- 
ers to make extra money from private 
lessons because of the cost of living. 
As a result, people said that the con- 
servatory was not free at all, and re- 
jected candidates believed or pre- 
tended to believe that they were ex- 
cluded because they did not buy their 
way in. To end the practice of paid 
lessons and te make room for more 
students, the size of classes was 
doubled, instructors were given per- 
mission to choose approved assistants 
to give what additional help their stu- 
dents needed—and a rule was made pro- 
hibiting teachers to give paid lessons 
and prohibiting students to study out- 
side the conservatory. This rule is in 
effect at the Ecole Normale de 
Musique and the Ecole César Franck, 
private schools. It has been in effect 
at the Schola Cantorum since the days 
of Vincent d’Indy. 

For the specially gifted and aca- 
demically successful student who is 
not suited for a virtuoso career—per- 
haps because he has an unconquerable 
fear of audiences—special considera- 
tion will- be made in the future. In- 
stead of finishing his studies and leav- 
ing the conservatory without any 
formal recognition, he will be edu- 
cated towards a professorship with 
general musical training, and will be 
given a degree in higher pedagogy. 

New courses are planned in subjects 
that range from kettle- drumming, 
fencing and operetta singing to classes 
in the harpsichord and Ondes Marte- 
not. Opera singers will be taught 
stage diction so that they can handle 
speaking parts convincingly and 
audibly. A class in aesthetic analysis, 
a study of music’s change in relation 
to history, will be given separately 
from the established classes in har- 
mony and composition. 
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CHANGES IN MUSICAL PITCH 


Music of Handel and Mozart 
Sounds a Half Tone Higher 
Today Than They Intended 


By Gorpon HENDRICKS 


ew persons who listen to Han- 
Pics: Messiah and Mozart’s 

don Giovanni realize that 
these works were heard by their 
composers at an actual pitch at 
least a semitone lower than the 
pitch we hear now. Singers who 
struggle with the tessituras involved 
in Xerxes and The Abduction from 
the Seraglio seldom know that the 
chief reason for their struggle is 
the difference between contempo- 
rary pitch and the pitch at which 
these works were written. 

As the music of these composers 
is still sung, and sung frequently, 
it is a matter of great interest and 
great regret that its pitch should 
have been changed. This article is 
not the place for a discussion of the 
presumed different “character” of 
keys, but it can be said with cer- 
tainty that pitch itself is at least an 
extremely important element in this 
character, and where a change of 
pitch occurs, a change of character 
occurs, 


High Pitch Taxes Voices 


Furthermore, the higher pitches 
that we use today in the perform- 
ance of the vocal works of Handel 
—with which this article will be 
chiefly concerned—have the effect 
of straining the voices involved, 
and therefore detract sharply from 
the effect of the music, and in this 
way also bring us far afield from 
the composer’s original intent. 

Although the human voice can be 
trained into an extended range, it is 
incomparably less ductile in this re- 
gard than any manufactured musi- 
cal instrument. Yet it is so impor- 
tant an instrument that it has the 
effect, whenever it is present, of 
reducing all other instruments to an 
accompaniment. It is therefore ex- 
tremely important to singers—as 
well as to those who listen to sing- 
ers—to know that a great difference 
exists in the actual pitch, and there- 
fore a great difference in the color 
of the music of Handel. 

In the early years of the 17th 
century it had become the custom 
for a band to play with the organ 
in the private concerts of the local 





Handel at the keyboard 


April, 1948 


princes and dukes. The very high 
“church” pitch and the very low 
“church” pitch—arising from the 
F and C that were most fre- 
quently used in churches—were 
both found to be unsuitable. Before 
a new pitch was adopted, there had 
been wide variety in tuning through- 
out northern Germany, and _ this 
diversity, together with differences 
in methods of temperament, caused 
a great deal of confusion. At the 
suggestion of Michael Praetorius a 
compromise, or “suitable,” pitch, 
lower than the high and higher than 
the low, was adopted in 1619. This 
came to be called the “chamber” 
pitch. This pitch became so popular 
that it spread over all of Europe 
and prevailed, with minor differ- 
ences, for two centuries, until the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814, when a 
brass instrument maker by the name 
of Stephan Koch made a set of 
sharp instruments for a regimental 
band in Vienna and thus started the 
general rise. 





Pitches of Organs 


Several cases in which the actual 
pitch of instruments in north Ger- 
many at the time of Handel is 
known may be seen to bear directly 
on the question of the pitch that 
Handel used in his composing. The 
organ in the church at Strassburg, 
built in 1713 by the organ builder 
Silbermann, has a pitch almost ex- 
actly a whole tone below ours of 
today (A=393.2 vibrations per sec- 
ond). The organ at St. Michael’s 
in Hamburg, built by the organ 
builder Hildebrand of Dresden, was 
more than a semitone lower than 
ours of today (A=407.9). The con- 
struction of this organ was super- 
intended by Handel’s friend of his 
Hamburg opera days, Johann Mat- 
theson, who was the first musician 
of the theatre that Handel knew 
well. Mattheson was a singer as 
well as an operatic conductor, and 
it is known that Handel wrote many 
of his Hamburg works in close 
consultation with him. The organ 
at St. Michael’s was built at cham- 
ber pitch, and Mattheson’s connec- 
tion with it indicates that the same 
pitch was probably used at the opera 
house. 

The organ at St. Jacob’s Church 
at Hamburg, built in 1688, also had 
a pitch a little more than a semitone 
lower than ours (A=411.4). This 
organ almost certainly remained at 
the same pitch during Handel’s stay 
in Hamburg, for the records of the 
church itself show no change in 
tuning—even if there had been any 
reason for a change. It was this 
organ that J. S. Bach played in a 
trial for the position of organist, 
only to lose to a much lesser mu- 
sician. 

A few years after Handel left 
Germany for England in 1710, Sil- 
bermann built another organ in 
Dresden for St. Sophie’s Church. 
This instrument again was almost 


Two men operating an 

organ bellows (from Prae- 

torius' Syntagma Musicum, 
1615-20) 


exactly a semitone lower than our 
pitch (A=415.5). (It was custom- 
ary at the time for organ builders 
to use the standard measure or foot 
rule of the locality in which they 
lived in building pipes with a whole 
number of feet for the length of 
the standard pipe. This was usually 
four feet for the pipe correspond- 
ing to the lowest note of the tenor 
voice. ) 

In 1714 Silbermann made another 
organ, in Freiberg, Saxony. This 
organ was carefully measured by 
the German musicologist and sing- 
ing teacher Karl Naeke, and proved 
to have a pitch about a semitone 
lower than ours. (At Dresden in 
1862 Naeke attended an important 
convocation to settle upon a com- 
promise pitch. At this meeting 
many leading musicians of Ger- 
many heard performances of vari- 
ous works in two pitches—including 
Mozart, Gluck, Rossini and Weber 
operas—and settled upon a pitch 
very close to that which is used in 
England and on the continent to- 
day—A=435.4. Naeke, the only 
teacher of singing who was a mem- 
ber of the convocation, was the only 
musician who advocated a return 
to a lower pitch. The others, all 
more or less instrumentally minded 
composers, conductors and perform- 
ers, were concerned with the bril- 
liance of a performance rather than 
with the comfort of singers, and 
voted for a rise.) 


Italian Pitches 


In connection with the works 
Handel composed in Italy, it is 
significant to note that while the 
pitch in Rome was lower than the 
pitch in Milan, Parma and all of 
Lombardy, still the north Italian 
pitches were lower than those of 
Paris at the time. Since it is known 
that the pitch in Paris was a semi- 
tone below ours, we can conclude 
that Handel’s writing in Italy was 
at an even lower pitch than his 
writing in Hamburg. In corrobora- 
tion of this assumption, the English 
musicologist Dr. Robert Smith 
measured certain pitch-pipes in 
Rome which dated from about this 
time and found them almost a whole 
tone lower than pitch of the present 
day (A=395.2). Tuning forks of 
the bell-foundry of Colbacchini at 
Padua (A=403.9) and the Cavedini 
bell-foundry in Verona (A=422.3) 
all show pitches about a semitone 
lower than ours. As late as 1839 the 





best piano tuner in Bologna was 

still using forks about a half tone 

lower than ours (A=425.8). 
Furthermore, the pitch of 


the 
great Cremona violin makers 
(Amati, 1596-1684; Stradivarius, 
1644-1737; and Guarnerius, 1683- 
1745) was very close to the Cavedini 
pitch. Obviously there is no reason 
to think that so many violins would 
be made in one resonance and com- 
positions for them written in an- 
other. 

These items of fact concerning the 
pitches in Germany at the time 
Handel was in Hamburg, Halle, 
and Hanover and the pitches in 
Italy at the time he was there, seem 
to set beyond reasonable doubt the 
pitches for the Hamburg operas— 
Almira, Nero, Florinda, Daphne— 
as well as the Hamburg Passions 
and the Italian vocal works—Ro- 
derigo, Acis and Galatea, Ris- 
urrezione, Il Trionfo del Tempo 
and various church works of lesser 
scale. 


Low Pitch in England 


When Handel arrived in England, 
where he produced the largest bulk 
of his work (including the operas 
from Rinaldo in 1711 to Deidamia, 
his last opera, in 1741, and the 
oratorios from Esther in 1720 to an 
arrangement of I! Trionfo in 
1757), the pitch was consistently 
from a whole to a half tone lower 
than that of the present day. 

The organ built by Bernard 
Schmidt at Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge in 1708 had a pitch almost 
exactly a whole tone lower than to- 
day’s pitch (A=395.2). The organ 
built by Renatus Harris for St. 
John’s Church in Clerkenwell about 
1700 was almost exactly a half tone 
lower (A=419). Another organ 
built by Harris in Winchester Col- 
lege in 1681 was repaired in 1780, 
and was also found at that time 
to have a pitch a half tone lower 
than ours (A=420.1); the church 
archives show no record of a 
change. Other organs built by 
Harris in Norwich Cathedral, St. 
Andrew Undershaft and St. Nicho- 
las Church in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
were all in a similar pitch (A= 
427.2, 427.7 and 428.7, respective- 
ly). The organ in St. George’s 
Chapel in Windsor also had virtual- 
ly the same pitch (A=427.8). 

The company of organ builders 
that built the organ for Handel’s 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Music Schools 


and Teachers 








Eminent Musicians 
for Juilliard 


In addition to many members of the 
faculty of Juiiliard’s winter session, 
many visiting artists will take part 
in the six-week term which begins 
June 28 and ends Aug. 6. These in- 
clude Carl Friedberg, Edward Steuer- 
mann, Vera Appleton and Michael 
Field, Teddy Wilson, Maria Kurenko, 
Giuseppe DeLuca, Charles Panzera 
and Martial Singher. Fritz Mahler 
will return to serve as musical direc- 
tor of the summer school’s opera 
workshop and Hans Busch will serve 
as stage director. 

Other visiting members of the fac- 
ulty include Bernice Frost, Barbara 
Holmquist, Alfred Mirovitch, Coen- 
raad V. Bos, Naoum Benditzky, Wil- 
liam Durieux, Lieff Rosanoff, William 
Strickland and Craig McHenry. Lec- 
tures and special courses will be given 
by Donald Kemp, William S. New- 
man, William O’Toole and Kathryn 
Owens. 


Ray Lev, pianist, has appeared in 
eight states and in Canada in tours 
embracing over 40 engagements re- 
cently. She has also been heard on 
the radio and in several benefits be- 
sides performing in colleges. On 
Nov. 7 she gave her Carnegie Hall 
recital in New York and on Dec. 2 
she appeared with the Ballet Theatre, 
playing Prokofieff’s Music for Chil- 
dren for Jerome Robbins’ ballet Sum- 
mer Day. She was heard in a New 
Friends of Music concert in Town 
Hall on Dec. 7 and returned to the 
City Center to appear for Ballet 
Theatre again in the final perform- 
ance of Summer Day on Dec. 14. 
Miss Lev was heard with the Water- 
bury, Conn., Symphony on Jan. 11. 
In recent months she has played in 
New York, Connecticut, Florida, 
Alabama, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina and in Canada. 





Edwin Hughes Holds Classes 
In Various Localities 


During the month of April Edwin 
Hughes held piano classes in Detroit, 
Washington, Charlotte, N. C., and at 
Sul‘ins College, Bristol, Va. On 


April 14 he acted as judge in the 
South Carolina State Piano Contest 
at Winthrop College. Hughes’ pu- 
pils, who have recently been heard 
include Alton Jones, Eugenia Snow, 
Lois Kaplan, Mildred Gaddis with 
Jack Grove, Mary King, William 
Holden, Theodore Walstrum and 
Mary Elizabeth Dunlop. 


Frederick Bristol Having 
Active Spring Season 


In addition to his duties as director 
of piano instruction at Briarcliff 
Junior College, Frederick Bristol will 
continue to teach in his New York 
and Philadelphia studios. He also 
teaches in Princeton, N. J., and re- 
cently gave a fecital there. 


Rose Walter Presents Pupils 


On Feb. 29, Rose Walter presented 
the following students in a recital at 
the Carnegie Chamber Hall; Helen 
Beatty, Annette Etnis, Lucille Feld- 
man, Alberta Jackson, Claire Ludwig, 
Marguerite Mair, Irene Mizwinski, 
Helen Steinbrecher and Aurelia 
Townes. Arpad Sandor was the ac- 
companist. 

Mario Pupils Active 

William McGrath, tenor, pupil of 
Queena Mario, has been engaged as 
soloist for the Verdi Requiem and Te 
Deum to be conducted by Arturo Tos- 
cani in Carnegie Hall on April 26. 
Dorothy Stahl was soloist with the 
Toledo Symphony on April 7, and 
Vivian Bauer, mezzo-soprano, was solo- 
ist in the Messiah in Lindsberg, Kan., 
during Easter week. Annette Bur- 
ford, soprano, and Frances Bible, 
mezzo-soprano, will sing leading roles 
in Cosi Fan’Tutte at Stevens College 
on April 29, 30 and May 1. Both 


singers have been engaged for the 


Chautauqua Opera Company during 
the coming summer. Evelyn Salis- 
bury was booked for a recital in 
Times Hall on April 27. Douglas 
Reiff sang the title role in Rigoletto 
in Scranton, Penna., on April 12. 
Frederick Heyne sang at Susque- 
hanna University on March 11. 
Misses Stahl Bible and Adrienne 
Auerswald and Mr. McGrath gave 


an operatic concert in Norfolk, Va., 
on April 12. 





Ben Greenhaus 


ADELINE NOVAK WINS STEVENS SCHOLARSHIP 
Left to right: Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild; Adeline Novak of Bayside High School, Queens, winner of the Risé Stevens 
Scholarship; Dr. Dawson Eddy; Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano; Lawrence Rasmussen, 
Chairman, Adelphi College Music Department; and Rose Raymond of the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. Witherspoon, Mr. Rasmussen and Miss 
Raymond served as judges in the competition for the Risé Stevens Scholarship, 
which provides four years’ tuition in the Music Department at Adelphi College 
plus a summer of instruction in the Opera Department of the Berkshire Music 
School at Lenox, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 35) 
high at best, was lacking in brilliance. 
The recital, however, was of high in- 
terest and a very large audience en- 
joyed it fully. 





Louis Kaufman, Violinist 
Town Hall, March 25 


Louis Kaufman has come to be 
known on the concert stage as a vio- 
linist with a receptive attitude to- 
wards new music. On this occasion he 
devoted a large portion of his pro- 
gram to works by such diverse con- 
temporary composers as Gerald Finzi, 
Camargo Guarnieri, Aaron Copland, 
Robert Russell Bennett, Anthony Col- 
lins and Harold Triggs, playing only 
Bach's E major Concerto and Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in B minor, Op. 61, 
from the established repertoire. 


First performances, from manu- 
script, were given Raisins and 
Almonds, by Collins, and Bennett’s 


Allemande. The Collins work, a well- 
wrought little piece based on a tradi- 
tional Hebrew Cradle Song, was so 
well received by the audience that 
Mr. Kaufman played it again. The 
Bennett Allemande has some spright- 
liness and dash, but gives an impres- 
sion more of painstaking polish than 
of genuine inspiration. Finzi’s Introit, 
given its first American performance, 
was unusual among the newer works 
presented, its novelty being of an anti- 
quarian rather than futuristic nature. 
Mr. Finzi has combined medieval 
modes and early English folk music 
sources in a work which has a decep- 
tive sound of great age. In its best 
passages it arouses in the listener 
fugitive visions of Gothic cathedrals 
and flying banners, disturbing adum- 
brations of some great mystical trans- 
figuration of the spirit, but peters out 
finally into a moody but inconclusive 
solemnity. The piano part is spun out 
far too thinly at both the beginning 
and conclusion of the work, and 
though Erich Itor Kahn played it with 
great skill, one felt the need through- 
out of something richer and larger for 
background than the tinkling of a 
closed pianoforte—either an organ or 
a chamber orchestra accompaniment. 
However, some sections of the Introit 
are very impressive, so much so that 
one wishes other sections were not so 
disappointing. 

Mr. Kaufman covered a wide lIati- 
tude of composing styles, but gave the 
impression of spreading himself a bit 
too thinly over too much music with 
too little real meat in it. He played 
everything with competence and un- 
derstanding, but never rose to great 
emotional heights. His tone was not 
large, but very pleasant; his special 
effects in tonal and dynamic shading 
were always appropriate but not 
greatly arresting. In short, he is a 
good workmanlike violinist who plays 
many different types of music with 
equal facility, but without overwhelm- 
ing impact. 


Haydn's Seven Last Words 
Town Hall, March 26, 5:30 


To the various Good Friday musical 
observances there was added a presen- 
tation of Haydn’s Seven Last Words, 
under the direction of Otto Van 
Koppenhagen. A moderate audience of 
sober disposition, which followed to 
the letter the printed requests to re- 
frain from applause, heard the work; 
and few left before the close, though 
the seven slow movements (each one 
lasting about ten minutes ) are apt to 
grow extremely wearisome, despite 
their tranquil but generally unvaried 
beauties. 

The score, on which Haydn and his 
contemporaries laid an importance 
which is nowadays rather difficult to 
understand, was performed in the ver- 
sion for string quartet and a small 
choir. Each movement was prefaced 
by a reading of the biblical texts. The 
string players were Sergei Kotlarsky 





Ferruccio Tagliavini 


Louis Kaufman 


and Broadus Erle, violinist; Eugenie 
Dengel, violist; and Otto Van Kop- 
penhagen, cellist. Alida Van Koppen- 
hagen, soprano; Beatrice Krebs, alto; 


Robert Holland, tenor; and Paul 
Ukena, bass, constituted the vocal 
quartet. Brandon Peters was the 
reader. 


One could admire the unremitting 
seriousness and sincerity of their ef- 
forts, though from a technical and 
artistic standpoint the undertaking 
left much to be desired. The string 
players (and particularly Mr. Kotlar- 
sky) were guilty of very faulty in- 
tonation, and their tone scarcely re- 
lieved the prevailing monotony of the 
successive adagios. For music of this 
reflective, undramatic nature, the com- 
pensating colors and diversities of 
Haydn’s orchestra are indispensable. 
This is particularly true in fhe primi- 
tive tone picture of the earthquake at 
the close. How elementary, by the 
way, is this convulsion of nature com- 
pared with the briefer but far more 
powerful one depicted by Bach in the 
St. Matthew Passion. » ae ee 


Great Words with Great Music 
Michael Strange, Speaker 
Times Hall, March 25 

Miss Strange presented a program 
of readings to musical accompani- 
ments played by Marietta Bitter, 
harpist, and Fritz Kramer, pianist- 
arranger. The opening Democracy 
and the Communist Manifesto con- 
sisted of excerpts culled from the 
Bible, the Magna Carta, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Lincoln’s Sec- 
ond Inaugural Address, Marx’s Com- 
munist Manifesto and the Prologue 
from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, 
set to fragments gathered from Pal- 
estrina, Beethoven, Shostakovitch and 
Wagner and combined as if they were 
one continuous piece of music. These 
diverse elements were woven into a 
curiously compelling literary mosaic 
whose message was underscored by 
the musical background. Occasionally 
little strands of American songs were 
interlarded rather embarrassingly in 
the musical continuity, but otherwise 
the musical fabric was tastefully ap- 
propriate and intelligently calculated 
to accentuate the impact of Miss 
Strange’s recitations. 

Especially successful in this respect, 
later in the program, were Keats’ 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci read to 
a Gymnopédie of Satie, and an ex- 
tended excerpt from St. Luke on the 
Last Supper and the Crucifixion to 
motives from Wagner’s Parsifal. But 
the best part of the evening was a 
group from The Songs of Solomon, 
where the sensuous poetry seemed to 
merge handsomely with Debussy at- 
mospheres. In Vachel Lindsay’s The 
Congo, music by Salzedo functioned 
as a rhythmical foundation for a 
musicopoetic effect not unlike the 
speech-song of Schénberg’s Gurrelie- 
der. The instrumentalists played with 
an intelligent appreciation of their 
position in the musico-dramatic struc- 
tures. A. 


Cathalene Parker, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hall, March 28, 5:30 

To a fresh and rewarding list of 
songs Cathalene Parker brought ex- 
ceedingly slender resources. Her tone, 
though small, was delightful in the 
low register, but the middle range 
was non-committal and the upper 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE Music or SIBELIUs, edited by 
Gerald Abraham. 218 pp. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1947. $3. 


Although this book has _ been 
planned along the same general lines 
as Mr. Abraham’s admirable compila- 
tions on the music of Schubert and 
Tchaikovsky it is, somehow, a good 
deal less satisfying. Possibly this is 
due to the fact that Sibelius is still 
more or less of a problem. In some 
ways one regrets that the present 
volume did not appear ten or 15 
years earlier. At that time the Fin- 
nish master played a much larger 
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part in the musical life of this country 
than he does today, when his role has 
been reduced to something like its 
pre-war level in Central Europe. 
Possibly not more than a_ handful 
would maintain today that Sibelius 
is the greatest symphonist since 
Beethoven. Nevertheless, something is 
distinctly out of joint when a com- 
poser as generously represented as 
Sibelius used to be on the orchestral 
programs of the 1930’s has, less than 
a decade later, largely faded out of 
the picture. A new discussion of his 
music should be the logical place to 
look for some sort of answer. But the 
reader will seek it in vain. 

The Sibelius who turns up most 
frequently on contemporary concert 
bills is the author of the first two 
symphonies—immature or, if you pre- 
fer, transitional works. The Fourth, 
Sixth and Seventh are increasing 
rarities; the Fifth is assailed, these 
days, with a ferocity often difficult to 
understand; the Third has had few 
defenders at any time. The tone-poem 
Tapiola,. actually one of the finest 
things in the composer’s output, is as 
good as forgotten. Back in 1935, con- 
ductors of American orchestras might 
have fought tooth and nail for priority 
in the production of the legendary 
Eighth. Today, even if the score were 
finished, these gentlemen would prob- 
ably anticipate with little more than 
indulgent curiosity a work that has 
long ceased to be news. The Sibelius 
who persists is paradoxically enough 
the composer of the dreadful Fin- 
landia and Valse Triste and of a num- 
ber of songs which, like all his small 
creations, are his feeblest achieve- 
ments. An occasional Swan of Tuo- 
nela is one of those exceptions which 
prove the rule, and if the Violin Con- 
certo still turns up it is largely be- 
cause useful violin concertos are so 
few. 

All this is to state a problem, rather 
than to solve it. The Abraham book, 
though it fills more than 200 pages 
and is the work of many hands, cer- 
tainly does not do so. The successive 
essays on the symphonies by Mr. 
Abraham himself, the miscellaneous 
orchestral and theater music by Ralph 
W. Wood, the piano works by Eric 
Blom, the songs by Astra Desmond 
and the chamber and choral music by 
Scott Goddard, are rich in detailed 
technical analysis, yet in the main they 
fall short of accounting persuasively 
for the merits of these productions. 
David Cherniavsky contributes a long 
and verbose concluding article aiming 
to summarize the special characteris- 
tics of Sibelius’ style. But apart from 
a few perceptive passages it is surpris- 
ing how little all his heavy prolixity 
really clarifies or explains. It would 
be interesting, indeed, to discover ap- 
proximately how many persons agree 
with Mr. Cherniavsky that “Sibelius 
may not have achieved so many su- 
preme masterpieces as did Beethoven, 
Bach or Mozart; yet, in certain 
works, it can be said that he also has 
risen to supreme heights that tran- 
scend all comparisons of greatness. 
Within his finest symphonies and in 
Tapiola, there will be found united 
each of those fundamental attributes 
which together are associated with 
true ‘greatness’ in art. Within their 
mastery of form, their breadth of 
vision, there is complete unity; within 
their serene beauty, their profundity 
and their intensity of expression, there 
is real integrity; and within their 
comprehension, their freedom and un- 
bounded vitality, Sibelius has achieved 
the most overwhelming originality; in 
fact, the closer we examine their style 
and technique and the more we be- 
come acquainted with such works. . 
the more is this complete mastery con- 
firmed.” It is a question whether even 
the staunchest admirers of Sibelius 
would willingly subscribe to such a 
tall order! 

Ralph Hill writes of Sibelius, the 
Man, without telling anything particu- 
larly new or unsuspected about him. 
But the composer has always been 
heart-breakingly uncommunicative in 


t 





Jan Sibelius 


the one aspect that most interests his 
admirers — his creative functionings ; 
and here Mr. Hill is no worse off 
than the next. 

It is to Ralph W. Wood that the 
reader must turn for one of the most 
illuminating and at the same time the 
most distressing revelations in the 
book. Speaking of the music in The 
Tempest, Mr. Wood confides: “No 
musician could take seriously, or be- 
lieve that Sibelius took seriously, the 
Suite Caractéristique or Suite 
Champétre and so on, but the music 
for The Tempest bears many indica- 
tions that the composer did take it 
seriously, and the musical world has 
certainly taken it seriously. Taken 
seriously, and at the same time judged 
carefully and with discrimination, it is 
a rather’ horrifying phenomenon. 
Viewed in conjunction with the Sev- 
enth Symphony and, as after all it 
must to an extent be, with the Suite 
Caractéristique and its kind, it makes 
a student of the composer wonder 
what that incredible silence of his 
since 1926 really does conceal. What 
is the Eighth Symphony really like? 
What other works are lying shelved 
until the composer’s death? Are his 
survivors to be the happy discoverers 
of successors to the Sixth Symphony 
and Tapiola or to the Seventh Sym- 
phony or to The Tempest? The spec- 
ulation is after all, one realizes, not 
wholly a yearning one. Anxiety and 
even dread are difficult to exclude.” 

The Music of Sibelius closes with a 
chronology (up to 1925, the year of 
Tapiola), a list of compositions and 
more than 125 thematic examples. 

H. FF. P. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDISTS AS CRITICS OF 
Music, by Alfred Richard Oliver. 227 
pp. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947. $3. 


Alfred Richard Oliver has _ con- 
tributed to the literature of musical 
history an illuminating work on a sub- 
ject largely neglected by all save a 
few specialists. Only among these do 
the musical articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia offer matter for much more 
than cursory study today. The prin- 
cipal articles on music in that his- 
torical publication were the work of 
Diderot, Rousseau and d’Alembert 
(the latter a champion of Rameau’s 
harmonic theories), with Cahusac 
contributing articles on the dance. 
How influential all these articles were 
can only be grasped by those who 
realize the cultural and philosophical 
importance of the Encyclopedists in 
France and elsewhere during the lat- 
ter half of the 18th Century. Mr. 
Oliver, in a foreword, declares: “In 
the present study the history of musi- 
cal criticism in France will be traced 
from the classical authors of the late 
17th Century to the Revolution. .. . 
The lacunae with reference to Cahu- 
sac and Marmontel will be filled, the 
articles in the Encyclopedia will be 





analyzed, and the Encyclopedists’ re- 
lation to the Bouffons’ Quarrel, 
Rameau and the reform-opera will be 
restated in the light of the new ma- 
terial afforded by the musical articles 
of the Encyclopedia, as well as of the 
Supplement.” 

The author has written clearly and 
objectively. Here and there the spe- 
cialist may run across facts and de- 
ductions he can call into question. But 
Mr. Oliver has done a fine job in the 
matter of organizing and presenting 
his abundant material and in offering 
a comprehensive account of the 
aesthetic theories which resulted in 
those combinations of music, drama 
and the dance that were to revitalize 
French opera and pave the way for 
the masterpieces of Gluck. And he 
comes to the defense of the Encyclo- 
pedists from the criticisms leveled at 
their musical esthétique by writers in 
the 19th Century, who saw things 


(Continued on page 49) 
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it has rarely sounded longer, o1 
heavier than this time. Only during 
the third movement was there some- 
thing approaching delicacy and 
transparence, and for these benefits 
the credit manifestly belonged to 
Brahms. From the dense and mas- 
sive sonorities which the orchestra 
yielded at Mr. Ormandy’s behest an 
inexperienced listener might never 
have suspected the brilliant and lumi- 
nous tonal texture of which the Phila- 
delphians are supremely capable. This 
time their playing strove and sweated 
but rarely breathed. 

Things changed for the better with 
the D minor Concerto, which not a 
few of us have come to enjoy a 
good deal better than the showier 
and less concentrated one in B flat. 
If there are greater interpreters of 
the work than Rudolf Serkin one 
would like to learn their whereabouts. 
This pianist has played the D minor 
often, but never, it seemed, with 
more sweep, splendor and impetuosity 
than on the present occasion. Except 
for passages in the Adagio, where 
Mr. Ormandy’s accompaniment threat- 
ened to become finicky and precious, 
the orchestra supported Mr. Serkin 
in a fashion which made it clear that 
the concerto is, in good truth, a sym- 
phony with an elaborate piano ob- 
bligato rather than a solo vehicle of 
the conventional stripe. H. F. P. 


Koussevitzky Introduces 
Malipiero Symphony to New York 


Boston Symphony. Serge Kousse- 


vitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
March 17: 
Symphony No. 4 

(In Memoriam) ......... ..Malipiero 


(First performance in New York) 
Scythian Suite, Ala and 
Prokofieft 


Lolli, Op. 20 
Symphony No. 5, Op. 47. .. Shostakovich 


The Fourth Symphony of Gian 
Francesco Malipiero was commis- 
sioned by the Koussevitzky Founda- 
tion and is dedicated to the memory 
of Natalie Koussevitzky. The frame 
of mind in which it was composed 
may be gathered from a passage in 
the letter sent by the composer with 
the manuscript: “This terrible post- 
war period is a huge cemetery in 
which is brought together all that is 
no more, so that one’s soul has been 
disposed to draw into itself and make 
its own the grief of a friend.” 
Whether this extreme subjectivity of 
mood and sense of tragic doom did 
not handicap Malipiero’s creative im- 
pulses and range of expression from 
the start is open to question. 


The work is a terse elegy, formally 
clear and traditionally developed. The 
first movement opens with a restless 
theme built of superimposed fourths. 
Neither this motive, nor a later one 
fashioned from chromatically moving 
thirds, lends itself particularly well to 
symphonic development. The second 
movement again has a theme which is 
essentially melodic rather than struc- 
turally helpful. Hypnotic rhythmic 
insistence in the brief scherzo brings 
relief; and the finale consists of six 
variations on a theme inspired by the 
sound of a funeral bell tolling in the 
Alps, as the procession moved along 
a mountain stream. 

There are two magical moments in 
the symphony: a poignant solo for 
the violas in the first movement, 
which is almost operatic in its lyric 
expressiveness; and a beautiful pas- 
toral theme for English horn in the 
second movement, played against a 
background of shimmering strings. 
But the work as a whole seemed 
weak both in material and in inven- 
tion. 

Not only the Malipiero symphony 





Nan Merriman Edmund Kurtz 


but the Prokofieff and Shostakovich 
works enjoyed superb performances. 


There were one or two ragged at- 
tacks, but Mr. Koussevitzky has 
never obtained more intense’ tone 


from his strings or a greater intoxi- 
cation of mood in the climactic pages 
of the Russian scores. x. & 


Thomson Work Performed 
By Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Leopold Stokowski conducting. Nan 
Merriman, mezzo-soprano. Carnegie 
Hall, March 18 and 19: 


American Festival 
Overture .. -»..++William Schuman 
Symphony No. 5, E minor, 
From the New World..... .. Dvorak 
The Seine at Night..... Virgil Thomson 
(First performance in New York) 
Suite from El Amor Brujo........Falla 
Clair de Lune........Debussy-Stokowski 


(Transcribed by Leopold Stokowski) 


The sole novelty of Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s jumbled program was Virgil 
Thomson’s The Seine at Night, writ- 
ten for the Kansas City Philharmonic 
and first played by that orchestra 
under the direction of Efrem Kurtz 
on Feb. 24, 1948. Explaining — the 
work to the concertgoers of his native 
city on that occasion, Mr. Thomson 
wrote, “I offer to the other city that 
I love, and the only other where I 
have ever felt at home, a sketch, a 
souvenir, a post card of the Seine, as 
seen from in front of my own house, 
a view as deeply part of my life and 
thought as Wabash avenue, where I 
spent my first 20 years.” 

In his program note Mr. Thomson 
describes the Seine at Night as “a 
landscape piece, a memory of Paris 
and its river, as viewed nocturnally. 

. The stream is so deep and its 
face so quiet that it scarcely seems to 
flow. .. . In the distance, over Notre 
Dame or from the top of faraway 
Montmartre, fireworks, casual rockets 
flare and expire. Later in the night, 
between a furry sky and the Seine’s 
watery surface, fine rain hangs in the 
air.” 

As a musical greeting card, The 
Seine at Night possesses both ur- 
banity and friendly communicativeness. 
Its slender content ranges from sug- 
gestions of plainsong to phrases of 





polytonality. The disparate mai. 
rials are fused in a pictorial style is:- 
herited from Parisian impressionisni. 
and the orchestration, in the post- 
Ravel manner of Manuel Rosenthal, 
is panoramic and highly colored. 
Once it has been enjoyed, the piece 
can appropriately be put away in a 
box of souvenirs, perhaps to be taken 
out again in some nostalgic moment 
a few years hence. 

Mr. Stokowski, in excellent form, 
gave Mr. Thomson's music a sumptu- 
ous presentation. Before the inter- 
mission he had dealt earnestly with 
William Schuman’s American Fes- 
tival Overture, which is too arti- 
ficially contrived to bear repeated 
hearings, and had invested Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony—particularly 
the Largo—with his special acous- 
tical magic. The suite from Falla’s 
ballet, El Amor Brujo, moved with 
spirit and lush sentiment, though Nan 
Merriman's sultry evocation of the 
flamenco spirit in the mezzo-soprano 
solos would have projected better if 
Mr. Stokowski had reverted to the 
original score for smaller orchestra. 
The concert should have ended with 
El Amor Brujo, but Mr. Stokowski 
tacked on his own mushy orchestra- 
tion of Clair de Lune, from Debussy’s 
Suite Bergamasque, and we left the 
hall with the quaver of the vibra- 
phone in our enravished ears. C. S. 

On the afternoon of March 21, Mr. 
Stokowski repeated the programs of 
March 18 and 19, except for William 
Schuman’s American Festival Over- 
ture, which he replaced with a rous- 
ing performance of Batuque, from 
Fernandez’s opera, Malazarte. E.B. 


Kurtz Is Soloist 
in Khatchaturian Concerto 


Boston Symphony. Serge Kousse- 


vitzky, conductor. Edmund Kurtz, 
cellist. Carnegie Hall, March 20, 
afternoon: 
Overture to Coriolanus .. Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4, 
8 RE rere Beethoven 
Concerto for Cello : 
and Orchestra ...... Khatchaturian 


(First performance in New York) 


Scythian Suite, 
Op. 2.. .. Prokofieft 


Ala and Lolli, 

Aram Khatchaturian’s Cello Con- 
certo, introduced to New York by 
Edmund Kurtz with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony, 
stands high in the list of musical 
works the world could do without. 
Its external aspects are felicitous 
enough, to be sure, for the solo in- 
strument is awarded both long singing 
lines and glittering display passages. 
and the orchestral accompaniment 
maintains a constant play of varied 
tone colors without usurping the main 
interest. But the musical materials 
themselves, predominantly in the 
mock-oriental vein of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Gliére, are boring in the 
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For Chorus 





Outstanding Choral Novelties 
Among Gaiaxy's Recent Issues 


Rome additions to the Galaxy Mu- 
sic Corporation’s library of choral 
music include a skilful arrangement by 
Laurence Powell of an old American 
folk tune, The Beaver Hat, taken 
down by him by dictation from the 
singing of a Mrs. Emma Dusenbury, 
near Mena, Ark. It has many stanzas 
and the tune is delightful. The words 
have been adapted by Eleanor Powell, 
and Mr. Powell has scored it expertly 
for four part mixed chorus. 

Among the original works is an 
effective setting by the late Harvey 
Enders of the Salutation of the Dawn, 
from the Sanskrit. It is a highly 
imaginative conception, and it sweeps 
on to a triumphant close. It is issued 
for both four-part mixed voices and 
male voice in four parts. John Tasker 
Howard has a charming setting of 
words by Lorraine Noel Finley, 
O Did You Hear the Meadow 
Lark?, with a _ gracefully turned 
melodic line and smooth part- 
writing, scored for mixed voices and 
also four-part male chorus. There are 
Two Shakespeare Songs, settings by 
William France, of It Was a Lover 
and His Lass and Under the Green- 
wood Tree, from As You Like It. 
These settings for chorus of women’s 
voices in three parts, unaccompanied, 
are noteworthy alike for their melodic 
charm and effective writing for the 
voices. a 


Reviews in Brief 


Blow the Man Down, by Roy Har- 
ris, C.. Fischer. A free improvisation 
on the Sailors’ Ballad for four-part 
chorus of mixed voices, with contralto 
and baritone solos and symphonic or- 
chestra, written in Mr. Harris’s most 
straightforward style, with much sing- 
ing in unison. This is an exuberant 
work of hilarious possibilities, cover- 
ing 22 pages in the vocal score. 


From Emily’s Diary, a secular can- 
tata for four-part women’s chorus and 
small orchestra, with incidental so- 
prano and contralto solos, by Ernst 
Bacon, G. Schirmer. A collection of 
settings of ten poems by Emily Dick- 
inson, most of the singing being either 
solo or in two parts. 

Just So Songs, by Edward German. 
poems by Rudvard Kipling, arranged 
for chorus and orchestra by Gordon 
Jacob, London: Novello (New York: 
H. W. Gray). Knowingly made choral 
versions of German’s settings of Kip- 
ling’s whimsical verses. Performance- 
time, about 30 minutes. ($3.25). 

Love Song Waltzes (Liebeslieder 
Walzer), Op. 52, by Brahms, for 
piano duet with quartet of mixed 
voices ad libitum; also for piano solo 


with quartet of mixed voices ad 
libitum; New Love Song Waltzes 
(Neue Liebeslieder Walzer), Op. 65, 
for piano duet with quartet of mixed 
voices ad libitum, Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. The authoritative 
American issue of the original Sim- 
rock Edition of the three volumes. 

Singing Down the Road, a book of 
folk and regional songs chosen and 
arranged for male voices by Elie Sieg- 
meister and Rufus A. Wheeler, Ginn 
and Company. A widely ranging col- 
lection of forty-four songs arranged 
specifically for boys of the junior 
high schools, embracing cowboy songs, 
sea chanteys, spirituals, nonsense 
songs, college songs, ballads, Christ- 
mas carols, and so on. Admirably 
chosen and presented, meeting a spe- 
cial need. ($1.12). 

The Singing Campus, a song-book 
for girls’ schools, edited and arranged 
by John Jacob Niles, G. Schirmer. 
My Little Mohee, Barbary Ellen, The 
Farmer’s Curst Wife, Whistle, 
Daughter, Whistle, and seven other 
well chosen folksongs adapted by Mr. 
Niles, along with the compiler’s ar- 
rangement of Wesley’s hymn, The 
Church’s One Foundation, and three 
original choral responses for grace 


before meals. (60¢). 
American Folk Music for High 
School and Other Choral Groups, 


collected and edited by George Pullen 
Jackson and arranged by Charles 
Faulkner Bryan, C. C. Birchard. An 
exceptionally interesting collection of 
mainly unfamiliar material, consist- 
ing of twenty-five folksongs classified 
as Ballads or “Sung Stories”, Fun 
Songs and Love Ditties, and Carols 
and Other Religious Songs. The 
modal character of most of the melo- 
dies, as also the folksong tradition of 
the State of each song’s origin, is 
pointed out in the brief but illuminat- 
ing notes at the end of the book. 
($1.25). C. 


For Organ 


E. Power Biggs Arrangement 
Of Bach's Art of Fugue Admirable 
T= excellent arrangement of 


Bach’s Art of Fugue for organ 
by E. Power Biggs has been. known 





to music lovers for some time 
through Mr. Biggs’ recording. It 
has been made available to other 


organists by the H. W. Gray Co., 
Inc. ($5.00). In a prefatory note 
Mr. Biggs pointed out the adapta- 
bility of The Art of Fugue to the 
organ. The work also lends itself 
readily to a chamber orchestra, string 
quartet or a two piano setting. One 
may truthfully say that its mag- 
nificence of structure and inspiration 
are almost wholly independent of the 
medium chosen for performance. Per- 
haps Bach wished to emphasize the 
absolute nature of this music in writ- 
ing it in open score with no expres- 
sion marks or clues as to how he 
wished it performed. 

Any organist who plays Mr. Biggs’ 
arrangement will recognize the folly 
of the assumption of many scholars 
that The Art of Fugue was not suited 
for public performance but was rather 
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to be studied by experts. All of 
Bach’s music has a pedagogic ele- 
ment in it; and indeed this is one of 
the reasons that musicians as differ- 
ent as Chopin and Wagner, Schoen- 
berg and Stravinsky have been fas- 
cinated by it. But none of it is 


purely intellectual or emotionally 
sterile. Even the canons on Vom 
Himmel Hoch can be heard with 


pleasure by an_ intelligent musical 
amateur who is unaware of their in- 
credible contrapuntal virtuosity. 


For the convenience of the per- 
former Mr. Biggs has included a 
“panorama of musical design” in his 
preface, distinguishing four main 
groups: 1) simple fugues, 2) fugues 
in contrary motion, 3) double and 
triple fugues and 4) mirror fugues 
and the concluding fugue. He has 
placed the canons in the appendix with 
the fugue for two claviers. Various 
suggestions for performance in com- 
plete and curtailed form are also in- 
cluded. This is a volume which all 
organists will want to add to their 
Bach collections. 


For Piano 


Road to Piano Artistry 
Completed by Scionti 


Wir Volumes 8 and 9 of The 
Road to Artistry, now published 
by Carl Fischer, Silvio Scionti has 
brought to completion the series com- 
piled, graded and edited by him, and 
designed specifically for the Texas 
State Department of Education to 
meet the requirements for material at 
the various levels of the applied music 
courses in Texas public schools. Like 
the preceding volumes, these are sup- 
plied with useful technical suggestions. 


With the choice of material the 
compiler’s colleagues will not all be 
in accord. That for Volume 8, which 
embraces Bach’s Three-part Invention 
No. 11, Mozart’s Viennese Sonatina 
No. 6, an Andante by Clementi, a 
Chopin Mazurka, Grieg’s To Spring 
and Debussy’s Reverie, is more con- 
sistent than that for the final volume. 
Here are to be found a Duetto in E 
minor and the three-part Invention in 
E by Bach, Beethoven’s Sonata in G 
Minor, Op. 14, No. 1, Schumann’s 
Child Falling Asleep and Mendels- 
sohn’s Andante, Op. 16, No. 3, and 
Etude in b flat minor. Surely, a stu- 
dent capable of dispatching the Men- 
delssohn Etude with the requisite flu- 
ency and of giving a satisfactory ac- 
count of the Andante should be able 
to undertake a more substantial Bee- 
thoven sonata than the one in G minor, 
one of the brace commonly referred to 
as sonatinas. (Vol. 8, 60¢; Vol 9, 
50¢). C. 





Reviews in Brief 


Elementary Rhythmic Exercises for 
the five Fingers, by Isidor Philipp, 
G. Schirmer. A set of interesting for- 
mulas, in which either the thumb or 
the fifth finger is held down while the 
other fingers play various rhythmic 
patterns. There is material for every 
major key. (60¢). 

A Student’s Treasury of Mendels- 
sohn, Part 1, edited by Irwin Freund- 
lich, Heritage Music Publications. 
Twenty-three of the Songs Without 
Words chosen as especially useful to 
study and as lying within the grasp 
of the not too advanced student. (75¢). 

Introduction to Piano Classics, se- 
lected and edited by Alfred Mirovitch. 
G. Schirmer. An uncommonly inter- 
esting collection of original pieces in 
the earlier grades (from about the 
second to the fourth, or even higher), 
to meet the demands of ever increas- 
ing discrimination on the part of 
teachers and students. Over 30 pieces 
are used, ranging from delectable and 
less familiar examples of Johann 
Christian, Carl Philipp Emanuel and 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, Krebs, 
Kuhnau, Hassler, Telemann, Vanhall, 








Silvio Scionti 
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Schmiedt and Reichardt to Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Tchaikovsky and 
Grieg. ($1.50). 

Etudes for Every Pianist and Hov: 
to Study Them, selected, revised and 
edited by Guy Maier, Presser. A col- 
lection designed to cover practically 
all phases of piano playing. Four 
etudes by Heller, 11 by Czerny, Cho- 
pin’s Op. 10, No. 3, and an octave 
excerpt from a Liszt Hungarian Rhap- 
sody are included, prefaced by copious 
notes. (75¢). 

Second Bach Book, adapted, ar- 
ranged and edited by Arthur Foote, 
Schmidt. A sequel to the editor’s First 
Year Bach and treated in a similarly 
excellent manner. Twelve happily cho- 
sen compositions are included. (75¢). 

Three Sonatas by Beethoven, Op. 
13 and Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2, edited, 
with critical annotations, by Silvio 
Scionti, Mills Music. Carefully worked 
out editions, published separately. (85¢, 
75¢ and $1, respectively). 

Selected Second Grade Studies for 
Piano, compiled by David Lawton, 
Presser. Twenty-five pieces averaging 
one page in length, by Gurlitt, Streab- 
bog, Parlow, Kohler, Mathilde Bil- 
bro and L. A. Bugbee, involving 
many facets of piano playing. (60¢). 

Fantasy in F Sharp Minor, by 
Ralph Federer, Presser. A work 
abounding in brilliant effects, writ- 
ten with pianists who command excep- 
tionally facile octaves in mind. 
($1.25). 

Man-About-Town, by Ulric Cole, 
G. Schirmer. An adroit arrangement 
by the composer of a work from a 
set of piano solos of popular flavor 
Ce two or three years ago. 
($1.). 

The Robbins Music Corporation is 
the publisher of Four Easy Pieces by 
Isabel Van Nort, Pickaninny Shuffle, 
Flitting Butterflies, Little Princess 
and Hiking Along (30c each. a 
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TELEVISION PLANS FOR MUSIC 


(Continued from page 19) 
stations plus “affiliates’—stations to 
whom they can feed their programs 
and by whom they can in turn be fed. 


These are some of the perplexities 
facing the men of video, as gathered 
in a survey which could not, of neces- 
sity, be more complete because of 
spokesmen’s unwillingness to be com- 
mitted to plans which might never 
mature. Because of the tendency of 
the leading radio networks .to feed 
their existing programs to their tele- 
vision associates, this type of program 
will be resorted to at first. Inde- 
pendents, who have no recourse to 
radio networks, such as Dumont Tele- 
vision and the new station WPIX 
owned by the New York Daily News, 
have an opportunity to create some- 
thing new in programming. This will 
probably affect the more popular en- 
tertainment world but not touch very 
heavily the serious music field, either 
from a disinclination or from the feel- 
ing that the expense will not justify 
the result. 

At present, sports, news reels, film 
shorts, a few “audience participation” 
shows picked up from radio, and scat- 
tered studio shows of one sort or 
another fill the twenty-odd hours a 
week required by the FCC. Ventur- 
ing into daytime televising has been 
timid partly because of an unwilling- 
ness to put the housewife’s loyalty to 
soap operas to the test and partly to 
the inability so far to create some- 
thing to take their place. In the latter 
case, competition with the televisers’ 
own radio networks product would 
cause another headache of migraine 
proportions, a cleavage between sight 
and sound within one ownership. 
That such competition will make for 
eventual health in the industry is the 
opinion of forward looking officials. 

In the meantime the world of seri- 
ous music may well wonder what is 
coming its way via video. The lifting 
of the union ban did not make for an 
immediate influx of musicians to tele- 
vision. It provided only for dupli- 
cation of radio shows, each to be 
settled by individual contract, and the 
fate of stations not having recourse 
to radio is still in negotiation. The 
NBC, Philadelphia and _ Firestone 
broadcasts were done “on the cuff,” 
with no extra pay to musicians. 


The following are some gleanings 
on the subject from New York 
sources, taken in alphabetical order : 
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Five 
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ABC has promised definitely to 
televise the Metropolitan Opera. For- 
tunately for Mark Woods’ statement 
to this effect immediately after the 
lifting of the Petrillo ban, the sum- 
mer is intervening, and a breathing 
space is thus available in which to 
mature plans and take advantage of 
any new technical developments, such 
as the lighting and cameras mentioned 
above. ABC will do little else imme- 
diately in serious music, preferring 
to pick up network audience participa- 
tion shows, such as Ladies Be Seated, 
Rumpus Room, Town Meeting of the 
Air and Betty Crocker. Further plans 
may attend the opening of what of- 
ficials say will be the largest tele- 
vision studio in existence. Its locality 
still a secret, the huge studio will be 
100 by 200 feet with a 45-foot ceiling, 
thus allowing mobility of cameras 
from one stage to another. ABC owns 
and operates stations in New York 
(WJZ-TV will go on the air Aug. 1), 
Chicago (to be constructed), Detroit 
(WXYZ-TV), Los Angeles (KENR- 
TV) and San Francisco (KGO-TV). 
It is affiliated with WFIL-TV in 
Philadelphia and WMAL-TV in 
Washington and a Baltimore station 
under construction. Paul Mowrey is 
television director. 

CBS is auditioning and planning for 
the opening of its new studios in the 
Grand Central building the end of 
April. Probably the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra experiment will not be repeat- 
ed, but there is always a possibility 
of picking up the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, long a cultural ad- 
junct of CBS. The engagement as art 
director of Richard Rychtarik, scene 
designer and technical expert at the 
Metropolitan Opera, is a good augury 
for possible musico-dramatic shows in 
the future. Vocalists are being audi- 
tioned for spot broadcasts, and studio 
variety shows are planned. CBS also 
will pick up network shows, particu- 
larly audience participation events, 
such as the current one, Missus Goes 
A-Shopping. A new theatrical venture 
which may have some bearing on mu- 
sical shows was begun April 6, with 
a program called Tonight on Broad- 
way, featuring a half hour backstage 
at the play, Mister Roberts. It was 
not entirely successful because of luke- 
warm showmanship and static camera 
work, but it gives promise of excel- 
lent entertainment when whipped into 
shape. Musical shows may be excerpt- 
ed thus in the future. CBS owns and 
operates WCBS-TV in New York 
and has filed for O-and-O stations in 
Chicago, Boston and San Francisco. 
There are a dozen affiliates already 
signed. Lawrence W. Lowman is vice 
president in charge of television. 


Independents Are Active 


Dumont Television has been oper- 
ating for three years and plans ex- 
pansion, Although its public service 
programs will continue, there will be 
little serious music on its network, 
officials believing at the moment that 
the medium has a long way to ga be- 
fore it will be appropriate. Dumont 
owns and operates WABD in New 
York, WTTG in Washington and 
WDTV now under construction in 
Pittsburgh and has applications in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. It also feeds 
WFIL-TV and WMAR-TV. Law- 
rence Phillips is director and James 
L. Caddigan prdgram manager. 

The Mutual Broadcasting System 
has not announced television plans at 
all, but is expected to on May 19. 
MBS has under construction WOR- 
TV in New York and WOIC in 
Washington. Stations in 37 cities 
where Mutual has radio affiliations 
are engaged in television, it is re- 
ported. 

NBC will repeat the symphony 
broadcasts with Toscanini when pos- 
sible, and a capsule edition of Verdi's 


Falstaff is already mentioned for next 
fall. Herbert Graf, stage director 
of the Metropolitan, is understood to 
have resumed work as opera director 
for NBC Television and productions 
may be forthcoming soon. Sponsors of 
the Cities Service Program (Mac 
Morgan with Paul Lavalle’s orches- 
tra), the Telephone Hour (Donald 
Voorhees and guest soloists) and the 
Chesterfield Supper Club (popular 
music) have indicated a desire to tele- 
vise their offerings. In the light of the 
static Firestone showing, some re- 
vision in the direction of enlivening 
these half hours may be necessary to 
make them seeable. A program called 
Dress Rehearsal now features artists 
from the dance and music world occa- 
sionally. Lanny *Ross, tenor, is fea- 
tured on a Thursday evening spot. 
This is the extent, at the moment, of 
NBC music televising. But develop- 
ments can be expected in the future as 
this pioneer network tests out possi- 
bilities. NBC owns and _ operates 
WNBT in New York. WNBW in 
Washington, WNBQ in Chicago, 
WNBK in Cleveland and KNBH in 
Hollywood. There are nine NBC tele- 
vision affiliates at the moment. 

WPIX, the Daily News station, 
should be on the air soon from new 
studios. No plans are definite for seri- 
ous music at the moment, unless a re- 
mote pickup of some newsworthy 
event can be made. In this connection, 
the Lewisohn Stadium Concerts are 
mentioned, although it is understood 
that a radio network has a competing 
bid in for televising these summer con- 
certs. Harvey Marlowe is program 
manager. 





A Correction 


Through an oversight the photo- 
graphs of Charles Kullman and Don- 
ald Voorhees used in their advertise- 
ments in the 1948 MusicaL AMERICA 
Special Issue failed to carry the name 
of the photographer, Yvonne LeRoux. 
We are happy to credit Miss LeRoux 
and regret the omission. 





Musicians Emergency Fund 


Reports Increase of Appeals 

Four times as many appeals have 
been received by the Musicians 
Emergency Fund this year as in the 
two previous years, according to the 
president of the Fund, Mrs. Lytle 
Hull, who reported conditions at the 
annual luncheon recently. At the 
10,000th audition for applicants for 
employment to be held April 13 in 





AN AMERICAN ABROAD 


Brooks McCormack (left), American tenor 

now singing in Italy, with Lina Pagliughi, 

soprano, and Impresario Cappelli at a 

rehearsal for a performance of La Traviata 
in Oleggio on March 19 





Steinway Hall, the usual rule of 
privacy was to be waived so that 
friends of the fund could attend. The 
fund has created $3,261,387 worth of 
private employment for artists and 
teachers since its inception in 1932. 





The late Josef Lhevinne 
wrote regarding 


TECHNIC 


For Piano 
by HANS BARTH 


"| have examined Hans Barth's 
Technic. It is a model of clarity 
and conciseness and should 
prove a great time saver for 
the student as well as for the 
teacher. | recommend it 


highly.” 
Price $1.00 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 














ARISE MY LOVE 


(From: Song of Solomon) 


CLAD ROBINSON YOUSE 


a beautiful new song appropriate 
for a Wedding ,Ceremony 
For high or medium voice . . . 50 cents 


Favorite Publishers, Inc. 
1674 Broadway, New York 19, New York 
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OLIVER DITSON CO. 1722 chestnut se. 
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sician, this book in twelve 
chapters makes clear the con- 
nection between the scientific 
and spiritual approaches to vo- 
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OPERA 


(Continued from page 24) 
able aplomb he and Fritz Busch man- 
aged to get together before the mis- 
take was fatal. 

In spite of Mr. Busch’s buoyant 
way with the orchestra, it was, aside 
from the tenor’s rich contribution, one 
of the raggedest shows of the season. 
The orchestra and chorus were rough, 
the brasses blatted; the scenery nearly 
fell down—it needs a new coat of 
paint, anyway — the Mastersingers 
looked very shabby and the crowd 
scenes were confusion piled on cross- 
confusion. To say that the opera needs 
new study is obvious; it needs any 
study it can get. 

Astrid Varnay played Eva with 
outhful mien and intelligent probing 
into the meaning of the character ; 
Herbert Janssen was again a plausible 
Sachs and John Garris a _ superb 
David. Margaret Harshaw was Mag- 
dalene. Gerhard Pechner has broad- 
ened Beckmesser’s comedy quite per- 
ceptibly and ought to tone down his 
antics to a point somewhere nearer his 
original conception of the part, which 
was wonderful. The Mastersingers 
were much as usual, except that John 
Baker took Hugh Thompson’s place 
as Nachtigall. Q. 





Tannhduser, March 12, 1:00 


Another Tannhauser, the seventh of 
the season, provided the fourth stu- 
dents’ matinee under the auspices of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild. Schools 
from Westchester, Brooklyn, Mount 
Vernon and New Rochelle were rep- 
resented. Fritz Stiedry conducted 
and the cast offered no features of 
novelty. It is regrettable, however, 
that regular Metropolitan subscribers 
have not been given adequate oppor- 
tunity to consider Set Svanholm’s 
notable Tannhauser—a privilege re- 
served this season for school children. 
The tenor was in fine voice on this 
occasion, and again disclosed how 
deeply he has solved the problems of 
the role. Astrid Varnay was the 
Elisabeth, Margaret Harshaw the 
Venus, Maxine Stellman the Shep- 
herd, Mack Harrell the Wolfram, 
and Deszo Ernster the Landgrave. 

m=: FP. 
Carmen, March 12 


The season’s sixth Carmen offered 
Irra Petina in the title role, instead 
of Risé Stevens, who was indisposed. 


The cast was otherwise as planned, 
including Kurt Baum as Don José, 
Martial Singher as Escamillo, Flor- 
ence Quartararo as Micaela and in 
other roles Thelma Votipka, Lucielle 
Browning, George  Cehanovsky, 
Alessio De Paolis, Lorenzo Alvary 
and Clifford Harvuot. Wilfred Pelle- 
tier conducted. 

Carmen is never at home on the 
stage of the Metropolitan, having been 
composed with far more intimate 
theatrical conditions in mind. But 
that is scarcely an excuse for the 
circusy aspects of the present produc- 
tion with its grotesque ballet, Bronx 
cheers in the chorus in the final scene 
and unabashed “hamming” on the part 
of the principals (with the honorable 
exception of Mr. Singher and some 
of the lesser figures). Vocal forc- 
ing and exaggeration seemed to be 
the rule of the evening, though Miss 
Petina, Mr. Baum, Mr. Singher and 
Miss Quartararo all were effective in 
their big arias. The orchestra sounded 
slovenly and consistently sta er 


Peter Grimes, March 13, 2:00 


In the fourth and last representa- 
tion of Benjamin Britten’s opera, 
Polyna Stoska and Frederick Jagel 
were paired for the first time as 
Ellen Orford and Peter Grimes. Mack 
Harrell sang Captain Balstrode. The 
rest of the cast remained unchanged 
from the last previous performance on 
March 3. Emil Cooper again con- 
ducted. N. 


Tristan und Isolde, March 13 

The final performance of the regu- 
lar season was Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde, with Lauritz Melchior and 
Helen Traubel in the title roles and 
Fritz Busch conducting. It was the 
season’s fifth presentation of the 
opera. Others in the cast were Ker- 
stin Thorborg, Joel Berglund, Mihaly 
Szekely, Emery Darcy, Leslie Cha- 
bay and Gerhard Pechner. N. 


Metropolitan Opera Guild Offers 
Tannhéuser Excerpts, March 19, 2:00 


Under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, a chorus of 
about 200 students from member high 
schools in Connecticut and northern 
New Jersey presented a concert of 
excerpts from Wagner’s Tannhauser. 
Wheeler Beckett conducted an or- 
chestra of 65 NBC Symphony and 
CBS Symphony musicians. Polyna 
Stoska was heard as Elisabeth and 
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Herbert Janssen 


Richard Tucker 


Robert Bernauer, a semi-finalist in the 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air, 
as Tannhauser. Other roles were 
sung by groups of the chorus. High 
schools in Bridgeport, Fairfield, New 
Haven and Stamford, Conn., and from 
Bergenfield, Bogota, Franklin Lakes 
he a Ramsey, Tenafly and West- 
wood, N. J., were represented in the 
blag 


La Bohéme, March 22 


Richard Tucker’s superb singing as 
Rodolfo was the absorbing element of 
the post-season week’s opening per- 
formance, the seventh Bohéme. The 
tenor seems to have found the key to 
almost perfect singing, and it was a 
joy to listen to his consistently beau- 
tiful tone, fine phrasing and evenness 
of scale in all ranges. He made the 
Narrative an interesting story rather 
than a show piece and contributed a 
ringing high note at the end of the 
duet. Bidu Sayao seemed a little 
tired, and though she sang with her 
usual subtlety, this quality was not 
always enough to project herself vo- 
cally. Perhaps she realized this and 
acted a bit more strenuously than 
usual to compensate. At any rate, she 
is an appealing Mimi, one to observe 
always with pleasure. No one else in 
the cast had particular distinction— 
Mimi Benzell, Francesco Valentino, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Nicola Moscona 
and George Cehanovsky. Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli conducted. Q. 


The Magic Flute, March 24, 1:00 


Young people from 67 schools in 
New Jersey attended the fifth and 
last of the student matinees sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
Shifting to The Magic Flute from 
Tannhauser, which had been given at 
all four of the earlier Guild perform- 
ances, the Metropolitan presented a 
cast which included four members 
who had not appeared in the Mozart 
opera this season. Polyna Stoska, 
singing Pamina for the first time, 
combined expressive and tasteful vo- 
calism with believable characteriza- 
tion. Mack Harrell portrayed Papa- 
geno with delightful whimsicality, and 
Nicola Moscona, substituting for 
Dezso Ernster, who was ill, de- 
livered nobly the priestly strains of 
Sarastro’s music. Clifford Harvuot 
appeared for the first time in the 
minor role of the Second Priest. Max 
Rudolf conducted with both sentiment 
and spirit. Other principals were 
Charles Kullman, Jerome Hines, Mimi 
Benzell, John Garris, Lillian Ray- 
mondi and Irene Jessner. an 


Di Stefano Sings Des Grieux 
In Manon, March 27, 2:00 


Though his entire previous experi- 
ence had been in Italy, where French 
operas are sung in Italian, Giuseppe 
Di Stefano, the 26-year-old tenor who 
made a striking debut in Rigoletto 
on Feb. 25, turned to the French 
repertory in his second assignment at 
the Metropolitan. As the Chevalier 
Des Grieux his French diction was 
fully acceptable, and he showed a 
sensitive understanding of the re- 
straint and taste both the score and 
the story require. The only aspect 
of his singing which seemed Italianate 
was his habit of allowing the canti- 
lena of a smooth vocal line to take 





precedence over the pronunciation of 
the words; a ‘Parisian audience would 
feel that he gave the music undue pri- 
ority. But this qualification should 
not carry too much weight, since his 
tone was unfailingly beautiful and 
usually expressive, and had the rich, 
velvety sound we have seldom heard 
since the days of Gigli and Lauri- 
Volpi. His light volume was not 
quite equal to the exactions of the 
B flats in Ah, fuyez, douce image, to 
be sure; but the exquisite pianissimos 
in the Dream were more than ade- 
quate recompense. 

Except for Gerhard Pechner, seen 
in an unwontedly small part as he 
undertook the Innkeeper for the first 
time, the rest of the cast was familiar. 
Licia Albanese had little that was 
opposite to offer in the way of char- 
acterization or vocal nuance in the 
first two acts. The brilliant display 
pieces of the Cours la Reine and 
Hotel de Transylvanie scenes, however, 
she carried off with a great flourish. 
Jerome Hines could not help seeming 
young as the Count Des Grieux, 
though his splendid bass voice had 
the right dignity. Martial Singher’s 
Lescaut was again an inimitable bit 
of portraiture. Others in the cast 
were Frances Greer, Maxine Stell- 
man, Claramae Turner, Alessio De 
Paolis, George Cehanovsky, Anthony 
Marlowe, John Baker and May 
Savage. Wilfred Pelletier conducted, 
and Marina Svetlova and Leon Var- 
kas were featured with the ballet. 

Gc &. 


Tosca, March 27 


The final performance of the post 
season week was a depressing finale 
for the record. Seldom has a worse 
display been heard in the Italian wing 
than the shouting and mouthing that 
passed for singing by Ferruccio 
Tagliavini and his wife, Pia Tassi- 
nari, in the leading roles. Both were 
at the nadir of their powers, vocally 
and histrionically. The volume of ap- 
plause, however, was equal to that of 
other more felicitous occasions. A 
generally haphazard performance, con- 
ducted watchfully but helplessly by 
Giuseppe Antonicelli, was not aided 
materially by John Brownlee, sing- 
inging Scarpia for the first time this 
season. The widely accomplished art- 
ist is miscast as the sinister Baron, a 
part for which he is temperamentally 
unfit. He had to remind himself to 
sneer, to scowl and to snarl, instead 
of allowing those facial expressions to 
exist as outward manifestations of an 
inward character. The best singing of 
the evening was the brief bit by Hugh 
Thompson as Angelotti, in his first 
assumption of the part. Others were 
Melchiorre Luise, Leslie Chabay, who 
sang his first Spoletta, Clifford Har- 
vuot, in his initial Sciarrone, Law- 
rence Davidson and Thelma Altman. 





Caldicott in Recital 

Edward Caldicott, tenor, Ivan Ma- 
shihin, bass baritone, and Frances 
Venezia, soprano, appeared in a joint 
recital at Bayonne, N. J. on Feb. 29. 
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ORCHESTRAS 
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extreme, and their development de- 
pends greatly on the devices of se- 
quential reiteration already done to 
death by Glazunoff and Rachmaninoff. 
It is hard to imagine what political 
objection the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party might raise 
against this concerto, but at least 
Russia and America ought to be 
able to agree that it is a sterile piece 
of music which offers a poor way of 
spending half an hour. Mr. Kurtz 
played it with glowing tone, a dex- 
terity which encompassed all its tech- 
nical demands, and the best taste the 
music permitted. Whenever he chooses 
to return to Carnegie Hall he will be 
a welcome visitor, if he plays some- 
thing else. 

The Boston Symphony has seldom 
played more magnificently in recent 
years than at this matinee concert. 
Mr. Koussevitzky unfolded the Corio- 
lanus Overture with sober dramatic 
power, and gave a gleaming, ex- 
quisitely proportioned reading of the 
Fourth Symphony, which has long 
been the best of his Beethoven. As 
on the previous Wednesday, the final 
sunrise scene of Prokofieff’s Scy- 
thian Suite was altogether — 


Stokowski Conducts 
Pension Fund Benefit 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Bidu 
Sayao, soprano; Jane Hobson, mezzo- 
soprano; Menahem Pressler, pianist ; 
Women’s Chorus from The West- 
minister Choir, John Finley William- 
son, director. Carnegie Hall, March 


Music from the ballet, La Belle au 


bois dormant ..... ..... Tchaikovsky 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 

Be EE |. cahstn deseo /siatece ..Grieg 
Overture to Rienzi.......... .. Wagner 
La Damoiselle Elue............. Debussy 
SB ee ee nee ar eee Ravel 
This concert netted, it appears, 


something like $8,000 for the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s Pension Fund. 
To the eye the attendance hardly 
looked numerous enough to have 
brought such a tidy sum into the box 
office. But if the audience was not 
large it was enthusiastic and appeared 
greatly to relish the more or less 
light-waisted and scrambled character 
of the program. 

It was a pleasure to hear once 
more that sensitive masterpiece of De- 
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bussy’s 25th year, which curiously 
enough had been given by the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony only once before 
—in 1936, under Arturo Toscanini. 
Probably few who listened this time 
paused to reflect that Rossetti’s 
Blessed Damozel was published an 
exact hundred years ago, so that the 
present performance served,a kind of 
centennial purpose. Actually a good 
presentation of the cantata needs no 
excuse. It is tender and beautiful 
music, even if not Debussy in full 
flower, and it has aged surprisingly 
little. The ladies of the Westmin- 
ster Choir sang the choral part 
smoothly. Bidu Sayao delivered the 
touching phrases of the celestial 
Damozel in a spirit somewhat too 
operatic and with tones frequently 
unsteady and imperfectly on pitch. 
Jane Hobson sang the role of the 
Narrator competently. 

Yet The Blessed Damozel seemed 
out of place on this promenade con- 
cert type of program and a good deal 
like a faint lily amidst an assortment 
of more or less frowsy sunflowers. 
Almost the frowsiest of these was the 
Grieg concerto which nowadays 
creaks sadly at the joints. Mr. Pres- 
sler played it glibly but without dis- 
tinction. Little service is done the 
work by rattling it off in this sur- 
face fashion. Nevertheless, the young 
man was recalled to the platform 
many times after dispatching the old 
war horse. 

Mr. Stokowski gave the Rienzi 
Overture a real circus performance 
and took pains to point out that the 
five sections of Tchaikovsky’s ballet 
which he offered are not ones that 
have been done to death by repetition. 
For those interested we may identify 
these portions as the Prelude, the Pas 
d’Action, the Danse vertige d’Aurora, 
La Fuite des Quatre Princes, La Fée 
des Lilas, the Sarabande, and the final 
Apotheosis. H. F.. P. 


Stokowski Conducts 
Concert of Easter Music 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, March 25, 26 and 27: 

Overture to Leonore, No. 3..Beethoven 

Symphony No. 41, C major, Jupiter 

Mozart 

Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis 

aughan-Williams 

Music from Act III of Parsifal 

Wagner 

Overture, Russian Easter 

Rimsky-Korsakoft 

For all the fine tone and lavish 
colors one heard in the course of this 
curiously assorted program, the con- 
cert was scarcely one to enhance Mr. 
Stokowski’s eminence. Both the 
Mozart and the Beethoven works were 
arbitrary, shallow and largely dis- 
figured by wilful distortions of phrases 
and exaggerations of one sort or an- 
other. Here and there -the conductor 
aimed at theatrical effects, but of true 
dramatic intensity and cumulative 
emotion there was little. The sym- 
phony received a mannered, prettified 
exposition, but the total effect was 
hollow. 

When he reached the second half of 
the program, consisting of music ap- 
propriate to the Easter season, Mr. 
Stokowski reveled in large, sensuous 
effects. One had the impression of 
gazing on a huge, many-colored Easter 
egg, garishly painted but quite empty. 
The best achievement was Vaughan- 
Williams’ monotonous yet beautiful 
Tallis Fantasia, which cannot easily 
be marred. The latest of Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s Wagnerian “syntheses” was a 
hash of fragments from the third act 
of the festival drama, beginning with 





Ben Greenhaus 


A winner and five finalists in the auditions held by the New York Philharmonic- 

Symphony Young People's Concerts Committee and Radio Station WOXR to 

pick next season's soloists. Left to right, Frederick Kurzweil, chairman of the 

judges; Diana Steiner and Gilda Muhlbauer, violinists; and the pianists, 

Genevieve Chinn, Ivette Hernandez, Elizabeth Rich (at the piano) and at the 
right, Eugenia Hyman, winner of the younger classification 


On the afternoon of March 28, Mr. 
Stokowski repeated the program of 
March 25, with the sole exception of 
the Third Leonore Overture, which he 
replaced with Hindemith’s Concert 
Music for Strings and Brass, in its 
first Philharmonic performance. In 
two brief movements, this work at- 
tains the utmost concentration of ex- 
pression. If the second movement 
seems slightly anticlimactic, it is only 
because of the overpowering intensity 
of the first and not because of any 
diminishing of Hindemith’s inspiration. 
In both movements the familiar 
Hindemithian counterpoint and loco- 
motion are present in unusually fresh 
contexts. Mr. Stokowski’s interpreta- 
tion was perhaps less than definitive 
but certainly exciting. A. B 


Ormandy Gives New York Premiere 
Of Rachmaninoff Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
March 30: 
Symphony No. 1, D minor, 

ES ere Serer Rachmaninoff 
(First time in New York) 
Symphony No. 5, E minor. . Tchaikovsky 

Having presented the early Rach- 
maninoff to Philadelphia—and to. the 
nation via radio and television—Mr. 
Ormandy brought it to New York in 
honor of the Rachmaninoff Fund and 
received the felicitations of Mme. 
Rachmaninoff, who was in the audi- 
ence. Little now remains to be said 





about the youthful work which so in- 
fluenced the composer by its failure 
except that in the light of today it 
need not have failed so miserably. As 
a first work in a large form, there is 
much in it to be studied with pleasure 
and profit, and certainly the unmis- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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(Continued from page 39) 
notes had not enough sturdiness or 
vibration. She sang everything with- 
out apparent stimulation or excite- 
ment, as though she were going 
through the music in private to re- 
fresh her memory as to how it went. 

But the music itself was lovely. 
Seven songs were altogether new. 
Theodore Chanler’s Cottony, Cottony 
was a choice little trifle, distinguished 
by the composer’s special gift for natu- 
ral prosody. Ernst Bacon (also repre- 
sented on the program by his very 
moving setting of Emily Dickinson’s 
Let Down the Bars) gave the Robert 
Burns lyric, A Red, Red Rose, an 
appropriate touch of Scottish modality 
but suffused it with his own individ- 
ual melodic warmth, and also pro- 
vided a rollicking piano part for an 
American folk song, Devilish Mary. 
In four songs for voice and string 
quartet out of a set drawn from James 
Joyce’s Chamber Music (there are 
eight in the entire set) , Normand Lock- 
wood again displayed, perhaps on an 
even higher level than before, his nota- 
ble gift for unhackeneyed melody and 
the sensitive capturing of poetic moods. 

+ % 





Arlene Carmen, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hall, March 28 


The sensuous richness of Miss Car- 
men’s voice alone could have made 
this a charming evening. But over and 
above the sheer pleasure of the sound, 
Miss Carmen added a display of 
musical sensibility. Her range of feel- 





a 


Ralph Kirkpatrick 


Arlene Carmen 


ing was wide, and she captured vary- 
ing moods with admirable resiliency. 
Her program included first American 
performances of three recently discov- 
ered songs by Rachmaninoff, My 
Heart Trembles Again, April, and 
Passing Dreams; two Children’s 
Songs from Prokofieff’s Op. 68; and 
the first performance anywhere of 
Joseph Harnell’s I Dream. From her 
restrained sentimentality in the Rach- 
maninoff songs she proceeded to the 
playful Prokofieff items and then to 
the nostalgia of Musorgsky’s Peasant 
Cradle Song, realizing each with 
fidelity. She brought the requisite 
simplicity of style to folk pieces like 
The Sally Gardens (arr. Britten) and 
I Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray (arr. 
J. Rosamond Johnson.) In the Song 
of Khivria from Mussorgsky’s The 
Fair at Sorotchinsk she differentiated 
nicely between the tender and the 
ardent passages. 

Yet, if Miss Carmen’s performances 
were always satisfying from the large 
view, there were disturbing elements 
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in matters of detail. She rarely molded 
her phrases with much plasticity or 
defined them with more than surface 
color. Her pitch was occasionally way- 
ward and her highest notes were 
pushed. She did not cope too success- 
fully with the exacting coloratura 
passages of MHandel’s Crude furie 
degl’orridi abissi from Xerxes. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, March 29 


Fantasy and Fugue, A minor....Bach 
English Suite, G minor.......... 
Eight Sonatas: Longo Nos. 126, 
127; 321, 466; 103, 124; S. 2, 
Dan: aubes vbseaaresaneorsése Scarlatti 
Cogetesio on the Departure of a 
eloved Brother 

Four Sonatas: Longo Nos. 323, 

SPOS GAR, BOSS dé civscisccedec Scarlatti 

In Ralph Kirkpatrick first-class 
recreative gifts and a _ disposition 
toward scholarly inquiry are combined 
in a happy mutuality. For several 
years he has been at work upon a 
definitive biography, analysis and crit- 
icism of Domenico Scarlatti and his 
music. His recital program attested 
to the extensiveness of his research, 
and the revelatory qualities of his 
playing of twelve sonatas demonstrat- 
ed the rich insight he has gained into 
the works of Bach’s great Italian con- 
temporary. 

To any of his listeners who were 
accustomed to the arch delicacy and 
surface glitter with which many 
pianists try to counterfeit the 18th 
century in their Scarlatti, the scope of 
ideas contained in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
wide-ranging selection, the freshness 
and variety of figurational and har- 
monic invention, and the broad emo- 
tional horizon must have been sources 
of astonishment. Until now no per- 
former had paid attention to the fact 
that many of the sonatas were com- 
posed to be performed in pairs. The 
liveliness of Scarlatti’s imagination is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the 
unending variety of the contrasts be- 
tween the first and second members of 
these sonata-pairs: contrasts between 
major and minor, between different 
but related keys in the same mode, 
fast and slow tempos, dramatic and 
lyrical moods, contrapuntal and homo- 
phonic textures, gallant and pathetic 
styles. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has never played 
more magnificently, or with: more 
flashing technical ease and a more re- 
silient response to expressive nuance. 
If his performance of the Scarlatti 
sonatas constituted one of the sum- 
mits of the musical season, his preser- 
vation of an appropriate balance be- 
tween structural firmness and the play 
of sentiment and humor in Bach’s 
Capriccio on the Departure of a Be- 
loved Brother was no less impressive. 


Frederick Marantz, Pianist, 
Manhattan Wind Quintet 
Times Hall, March 30 


Variations on a Theme by Alban Berg 
Kurt List 
Allegro for Woodwinds. .Miriam Gideon 
(First performance) 
Four Evocations Carl Ruggles 
Quintet for Wind Instruments...... 
Kurt List 

“If music is to exist as an artistic 
expression of modern America, atonal 
polyphony is really the only valid 
guide,” wrote Kurt List, a pupil of 
Alban Berg and Anton von Webern, 
in the January, 1948, issue of the Par- 
tisan Review. In the same article he 
described Mozart, Haydn and Bee- 
thoven as composers whose “limited 
technique .. . had of necessity to de- 
cline into cliché effects in which every 
subsequent passage could be divined 
by the listener.” 

Much was to be expected from a 
composer who felt capable, in a single 
six-page article, both of mapping the 
trail into the future and of taking the 
classical masters to task for the nar- 
rowness of their technique. It was a 
great upset, therefore, to discover that 
Mr. List’s music, unlike that of his 
teachers, was garrulous, discontinuous 
yet rackingly monotonous in rhythm, 





bleak in melodic ideas, awkward and 
ineffective in instrumentation, and 
sophomoric in presentation. In con- 
trast, a few cliché effects from Mo- 
zart’s or Beethoven’s music for wind 
instruments would have been a beni- 
son to the mind and ear, for they 
would have reaffirmed the widespread 
belief that skilled workmanship is es- 
sential to successful artistic accom- 
plishment. 

Miriam Gideon’s Allegro for Wood- 
winds was no more craftsmanlike than 
Mr. List’s pieces. Carl Ruggles’ sin- 
cere, if slightly old fashioned, Evoca- 
tions were in odd company; far from 
being examples of atonal polyphony, 
they are essentially harmonic essays 
in piano sonority, akin to the works 
of Debussy, although quite different 
and highly original in chordal struc- 
tures. Frederick Marantz played the 
piano capablv. The Manhattan Wind 
Quintet did not rise above a laborious 
student level. c. Ss. 


Schola Cantorum of New York 
Carnegie Hall, March 31 


The Schola Cantorum’s revival of 
Mozart’s C minor Mass proved to be 
one of those dispiriting occasions when 
the music rarely passed beyond the 
stage of good intentions. As he con- 
ducted the magnificent music, Hugh 
Ross gave visual proof of considerable 
insight and feeling, yet his efforts sel- 
dom led to persuasive audible results. 
The chorus, to put it bluntly, did not 
know the music any too well; in two 
glaring instances unaccompanied en- 
trances turned into shambles, and the 
rest of the time the singers clearly 
could not hope to attain much more 
than methodical correctness. The 
Philharmonic-Symphony members who 
played the instrumental score respond- 
ed more readily to Mr. Ross’ indica- 
tions, so that for once—rarest of phe- 
nomena in choral concerts—the pickup 
accompaniment sounded better after a 
hasty rehearsal than the choral so- 
ciety after weeks of preparation. — 

Among the soloists, Genevieve 
Rowe, soprano, sang with remarkable 


(Continued on page 48) 
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music by Ben Weber and a costume by 
Eleanor De Vito, which opened the 
recital. A study in shifting tensions, 
largely done in profile, with fascinat- 
ing extensions of the arms and legs 
and twistings of the torso, this dance 
reminded one of some of the witty 
anatomical sketches of Matisse and 
Derain. Mr. Weber’s cool, well or- 
ganized music and the costume were 
exactly right for the piece. 

Miss Martin’s The Exhortation, the 
opening dance from a large work, The 
Sexual Nature of a Lynch Mob, had 
some superb movement in it. It suf- 
fered, however, from an excess of 
subjective emotion. Her panting could 
be clearly heard through Alvin Bau- 
man’s rather tenuous music and occa- 
sionally the thud of her feet suggested 
fatigue rather than rhythmic passion. 
Miss Martin is a brilliant dancer but 
she needs to practice more self con- 
trol. Of Ancient Guilt, based on 
Freud’s suggestion that Moses was 
murdered by his own people in the 
desert, had a massive strength and 
simplicity which might have been ex- 

ressed in stone by Jacob Epstein. 

obert Ward’s music was also effec- 
tive if not very original. Both as a 
dancer and as a choreographer Miss 
Martin is a first-rate talent. 

Two of Miss McGehee’s pieces were 
frolicsome. Someone To Play With, 
set to a nostalgic piece by Mompou, 
was frankly sentimental, and she 
danced it vividly. More interesting 
choreographically was the Man With 
A Load of Mischief (Miss McGehee 


being the load in question and Robert 
Cohan the assisting dancer). For this 
lusty duet Louis Horst has written 
admirable music. Despite the strong 
influence of Martha Graham, the 
dance showed true inventive power 
and a delicious sense of humor. But 
the best of Miss McGehee’s works 
was the unfortunately titled Despera- 
tion—In the Pit of Complacency, 
which was not nearly as pretentious 
as it sounded. Danced entirely within 
the confines of a pool of light thrown 
on the stage from above, it built to 
an exciting climax. 

Dangerous Crossing, a study of the 
conquest of fear, was Miss Scott's 
strongest dance. Using space ingeni- 
ously, she had worked out an organic 
plan which was missing in her humor- 
ous Museum Piece (performed with 
Bonnie Merritt) and in the solo As 
the Wind. Ada Reif’s music for 
Dangerous Crossing was also helpful. 
Apart from a weak ending, this is a 
notable achievement. 

Miss Lion got off to a bad start 
with her Frieze (danced with Edmund 
Balin) which was full of elbows and 
knee-caps and was unfortunately cos- 
tumed. She could make an hilariously 
comic piece out of it by adding just 
one touch of wicked give-away at the 
end. Her choreography for Villa- 
Lobos’ Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 
was far more successful; and her best 
dance was Here No Pitying Monu- 
ment, using Barték folk tune settings. 
This had genuine dramatic color in its 
portrayal of peasant types. 

Betty Horner Walberg accompanied 
Miss Lion and Miss McGehee. Alvin 
Bauman was the pianist for Miss 
Martin. Mary Strong played for Miss 
Scott, whose effective costumes were 
designed by Ivan Rosalsky. | 





Theatre Dance, Inc. 
92nd Street YMHA, March 28, 3:30 


A schism within the Choreogra- 
pher’s Workshop early in the winter 
led to the establishment of a new 

roup, Theatre Dance, Inc., with Atty 

an Den Berg as president and Jean 
Houloose as vice-president. In its first 
public performance the dissident or- 
ganization offered four new compo- 
sitions—two choreographed by Miss 
Van Den Berg and one each by Jean 
Houloose and Frank Westbrook—as 
well as works by Mr. Westbrook 
(The Lover’s Wood) and Tony Char- 
moli (La Promenada) which had been 
given previously at the Choreogra- 
pher’s Workshop. 

The program showed an innate feel- 
ing for effective theatrical presenta- 
tion, so far as the externals of staging 
were concerned. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the content of the six pieces on 
the list was uniformly rather pale, and 
most of the dancing seemed more 
decorative than dramatic. The influ- 
ence of Martha Graham was apparent 
in Miss Houloose’s The Sisters (mu- 
sic by Herbert Greene), an ineffectual 
and redundant echo of Deaths and 
Entrances. Both of Miss Van Den 
Berg’s compositions—Triumph of Ig- 
norance, to the slow movement of 
Prokofieff’s Seventh Piano Sonata, 
and The Prodigal Daughter, to Shos- 
takovich Preludes—were warmed-over 
Jooss and Trudi Schoop. 

Mr. Westbrook’s The Journey, com- 
mitted to the cynical view that race 
prejudice is an inevitable and endur- 
ing feature of communal life, applied 
the strongest dance ideas of the after- 
noon to its unsavory theme. In Noel 
Sokoloff’s musical score the best pas- 
sages were those involving repetitious, 
primitive rhythmic motives. The earli- 
er ballets by Mr. Westbrook and Mr. 


Charmoli were again, as before, pos- 
sessed of considerable unassuming 
charm, The program as a_ whole 
amounted to a promising sendoff for 
a group with good potentialities, but 
the project will die aborning without 
better materials and _prevailingly 
stronger dancing. edt. B 


Dance Observer Benefit 
92nd Street YMHA, March 21 


Most of the important luminaries of 
the modern dance contributed their 
effulgence to the benefit program cele- 
brating the 15th anniversary of the 
Dance Observer. Edited, produced, 
and nursed along since the beginning 
by Louis Horst—who is best known 
as Martha Graham’s musical director 
and as a uniquely effective teacher of 
dance composition at her school—the 
Dance Observer is the only periodical 
devoted entirely to the analysis and 
criticism of modern dance. The will- 
ingness of nearly every prominent 
modern dancer to contribute to the 
benefit program testifies to the impar- 
tiality of Mr. Horst’s editorship and 
to the importance of the magazine in 
its field. 

The evening opened with a sym- 
posium of testimonials. Seated around 
a conference table, and rising to speak 
at the behest of Agnes De Mille, the 
blithe mistress of ceremonies, were 
four of the great people of modern 
dance—Miss Graham, Doris Hum- 
phrey, Hanya Holm and Martha Hill 
—who called up memories of their 
early struggles before the new art had 
gained public recognition and support, 
and directed tributes toward Mr. 
Horst, despite his efforts to deflect 
them. 

The artists who contributed dances 
to the program were Merce Cunning- 
ham, Jane Dudley, Sophie Maslow, 


William Bales, Jean Erdman, Nina offered her own interpretations of a 


Fonaroff, Jose Limon, Iris Mabry, 
Pearl Primus, Anita Zahn and her 
group of Duncan dancers, and the 


Hanya Holm Workshop group. Anna 
Sokolow could not appear because of 
an injury to her back, and Charles 
Weidman, on tour with his company, 
sent greetings from the road. There 
were, of course, many high moments 
in the dancing, but the program was 
memorable principally for its recogni- 
tion of Mr. Horst, without whose in- 
fluence the history of the modern 
dance would have run a less assured 
course. cn 


Haydee Morini, Danseuse 


varied group of musical settings. 
She appeared as a ballerina in white 
(Liadow’s Music Box), a Neapolitan 
flower gir: (Rossini), a Viennese co- 
quette (Lehar, After the Ball, and 
Strauss, Blue Danube), and a Parisian 
lady, (Strauss, Impressions of Paris), 
besides giving interpretations of De- 
bussy’s Longing, Barwinskyi’s Night- 
mare, and Cyril Scott’s Jungle. She 
was assisted at the piano by Artur 
Kleiner. G 





Ballet Theatre to Appear 
At Lewisohn Stadium 


Ballet Theatre will appear at New 
York’s Lewisohn Stadium on July 31 


Barbizon-Plaza Concert Halli, Mar. 9 


Haydee Morini, Viennese danseuse, 


and Aug. 2 in the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony series of summer concerts. 
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distinction. Her lovely, free lyric- 
coloratura voice negotiated the trying 
tessitura of the Et incarnatus est non- 
chalantly, and every measure allotted 
to her elsewhere was a _ complete 
pleasure. Suzanne Sten, mezzo-so- 
prano, Andrew McKinley, tenor, and 
Alden Edkins, bass, offered less im- 
pressive contributions, but their work 
was at least fully professional. Ever- 
ett Tutchings was the organist. 

An incomplete work as Mozart left 
it, the C minor Mass was filled out 
by the addition of movements from 
Mozart’s earlier church compositions, 
according to the edition put together 
in 1901 by Alois Schmitt. ; 


Ladisias Helfenbein, Pianist (Debut), 
Town Hall, March 31 


Ladislas Helfenbein, pianist, made 
his local debut as a recitalist with a 
program including the Bach-Busoni 
Toccata in C and the Handel-Brahms 
Variations and Fugue. In these com- 
positions and the shorter works that 
followed he displayed a well devel- 
oped technical facility that enabled 
him to solve many of their problems 
with reassuring ease, though his 


tendency to adopt unduly fast tempi 
impaired his accuracy on various oc- 
casions. 

There was sensitiveness in his play- 
ing of the Brahms Intermezzo in B 
flat minor, but in general he was more 
convincing in an Ostinato from Bar- 
t6k’s Mikrokosmos and Debussy’s 
Brouillards and La Puerta del Vino 
than in compositions demanding in- 
tensity of feeling or an expansive 
imagination, such as the Intermezzo of 
the Bach Toccata and the F minor 
Ballade and D flat Nocture of or 


Bach Aria Group, 
Carnegie Recital Hall, March 30 


In its third concert appearance this 
season, the Bach Aria Group pre- 
sented ten more little-heard arias, 
from various Bach cantatas, for vari- 
ous solo voices and instrumental en- 
sembles. Vocal responsibilities were 
assumed by Jean Carlton and Ellen 
Osborn, sopranos; Margaret Tobias, 
alto; Robert Harmon, tenor, and Nor- 
man Farrow, bass-baritone. Julius 
Baker played flute, Robert Bloom the 
oboe d’amore, and Sergius Kagen was 
at the piano. The string section was 
augmented by assisting artists Zelly 
Smirnoff , Jac Gorodetzky and Kal- 
man Reves, violins; Henry Brynen and 
Sol Rumberg, violas; and Jesse Teiko, 
double bass, together with Maurice 
Wilk, violin, and David Soyer, cello, 
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Eileen Darby 


Hugh Ross rehearsing the Schola Cantorum for its New York concert 


of the regular group. The addition of 
the double bass to the string section 
enhanced the overall roundness and 
tonal balance of the ensemble immea- 
surably. 

Considering the size of the hall, 
most of the singers performed with 
more volume than was necessary, and 
they often lacked the finish and clarity 
displayed by the instrumental per- 
formers. A notable exception was 
Norman Farrow, who sang the aria 
Es Ist Euch Gut from Cantata 108, 
for bass, oboe d’amore, strings and 
continuo, with a quality and volume of 
tone which blended perfectly with the 
beautiful oboe d’amore part and the 
string background. 

It is cause for rejoicing that the 
Bach Aria Group intends to continue 
its excellent work next season with 
three appearances in Town Hall. The 
larger hall should add greatly to the 
effectiveness of these performances, 
for Carnegie Recital Hall is not only 
too small for this group from an 
acoustic standpoint, but will not ac- 
commodate all the people who want 
to hear the music. G. 


In Town Hall on March 7, Balbina 
Brainina, Russian pianist, appeared 
in recital, presenting a program that 
included Chopin’s Fantasie, Op. 49, 
Schumann’s C major Arabesque, a 
Mozart rondo ard the same master’s 
Fantasie in D, Debussy’s First Ara- 
besque, Ravel’s Sonatine and works 
by Scriabine, Prokofieff and Kabalev- 
sky. . . . On the same date, another 
pianist, Frances Mains, gave a Times 
Hall recital, playing Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques and works by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin and Vil- 
la-Lobos. 

Viadimir Drozdoff, pianist, was 
heard at Times Hall on March 9 in 
his second recital of the season. His 
program included Schumann’s Carna- 
val and works by Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin, Liszt and Musorgsky. 

Sara Sokolsky-Freid offered a 
piano recital at Carnegie Hall, March 
10, which included Beethoven’s Wald- 
stein Sonata and compositions by Cho- 
pin, Ravel, Liszt, Turina and Virgil 
Thomson. . . . Arias and songs by 
Handel, Scarlatti, Purcell, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann and Musorgsky 
made up the list offered at Times Hall 
on March 12, by the baritone, Robert 
Jahr. .. . At the same hall March 15 
Adelaide Abbot, lyric soprano, was 
heard in a program of Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Fauré, Debussy, Saint-Saéns 
and Delibes as well as Scotch and 
Irish folksongs. . . . The same hall 
was the scene March 18 of a first 
New York recital by Herbert Ny- 
strom, tenor, who, with Paul Berl 


at the piano, sang arias from Don 
Giovanni and Massenet’s Manon, as 
well as old Italian airs and songs by 
Schumann, Strauss, Quilter, Vaughan- 
Williams and Hageman. . . . On the 
following day a Polish pianist, Zyg- 
munt Dygat, made a first appearance 
in this city at Town Hall, presenting 
Schumann’s Symphonic Studies and 
works by Chopin, Schubert, Ravel, 
Debussy and Bach... . / Another piano 
recital took place March 18 in the same 
auditorium, when Elva Meredith 
performed music by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Brahms, Rubinstein and Liszt. ... On 
the late afternoon of March 21 Rod- 
erick Pinkerton tenor, with Leon 
Pommers at the piano, sang in Town 
Hall Beethoven’s An die Ferne Ge- 
liebte cycle, two extracts fre~ Lohen- 
grin, and songs by Hadley, Schumann, 
Humperdinck, Wolf and Clark. 
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from quite a different angle. This is 
one particularly valuable feature of 
a book which, in the main, is a credit 
to American musical scholarship. The 
conciuding bibliography, the Index of 
Articles on Music in the Encyclopedia 
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and the second appendix dealing with 
Authorities on Music Quoted in the 
Encyclopedia are among the most use- 
ful pages of Mr. Oliver’s “er — 
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(Continued from page 45) 
takable Rachmaninoff idiom shows 
plainly and often appealingly. It is 
only when we consider that the proud 
and somewhat undisciplined man did 
not go very much farther along the 
road to symphonic greatness than is 
revealed in this work that invidious 
comparisons are inevitable. 

This became a certainty when the 
Fifth Tchaikovsky followed. It was 
rather an unfair juxtaposition, a mas- 
terpiece looming over a tentative be- 
ginning. Mr. Ormandy did not set 
any handicap by performance; he lav- 
ished as great care emotionally and 
technically on Rachmaninoff as on 
Tchaikovsky. Both came out some- 
what limp from the warmth of the 
conductor’s affection. It was an eve- 
ning of sentiment, of almost unbear- 
able sentimentality, in fact. 


Stokowski Conducts 
Stravinsky Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Car- 
negie Hall,.April 1 and 2: 

Russian Fantasy ........ Khachaturian 
(First American performance) 
Symphony in F minor, No. 4, 36 
Tchaikovsky 
Music from Belshazzar’s Feast, Op. 51 

Sibelius 

Concerto for Strings (1946)..Stravinsky 

(First performance in New York) 
Prelude and Love-Death from Tristan 
a RS ns ar aera ae Wagner 

This was for the most part an eve- 
ning of hyperemotional and Holly- 
woodized performances. But in the 
crisp, witty score of Stravinsky Mr. 
Stokowski was so busy keeping the 
intricate rhythms straight that he had 
no time left for glamor. Consequent- 
ly it was the one tasteful and musical- 
ly sound interpretation of the entire 
concert. 

Composed for the Jubilee Concert 
celebrating the 20th anniversary of the 
Basle Chamber Orchestra at the re- 
quest of its conductor, Paul Sacher, 
this concerto resembles the Apollon 
Musagéte score and the Pulcinella in 
its transparency of form and perky 
humor. The first movement, after the 
model of the concerto grosso, is 
worked out at some length but with- 
out a trace of strain or of pomposity. 
The arioso employs those sudden 
twists and rhythmic breaks which give 
the melodies of the later Stravinsky 
works such a piquant flavor. And the 
finale is a sort of perpetual motion, 
with a play of brilliant solo work in 
the upper strings against a back- 
ground of dark sonorities in the lower 
strings. As the composer himself has 
remarked in a letter to Mr. Sacher, 
the work “is not in the least atonal’ 
(adding, tongue in cheek: “don’t you 
think that perhaps the public should 
have the pleasure of discovering this 
for themselves?”) But it is a charm- 
ing jeu d’esprit, with the light, dry 
flavor of truffles or some other choice 
delicacy. 

At the other end of the scale of 
musical taste was the noisy, banal 
Russian Fantasy of Khachaturian. 
Though not quite so tawdry as the 
Masquerade Suite, it belongs in the 
same category of luncheon music, unfit 
for symphonic programs. 

The Sibelius suite, consisting of 
movements called Oriental Procession, 
Solitude, Night Music and Khadra’s 
Dance, is unashamedly pretty and 
conventional. Again, it would be 
more appropriately heard with a sum- 
mer salad than in Carnegie Hall, in 
company with Wagner and Tchaikov- 
sky, but it is excellent, as far as it 
goes. 

Mr. Stokowski’s treatment of Wag- 
ner, if anything, was more frenetic 
than his handling of Tchaikovsky. 
The string players almost dug into 
the wood of their instruments and the 


brass players grew purple in the face, 
and most of the audience appeared to 
love it. He was recalled oe,” a. 


On April 3 Mr. Stokowski once 
more led the orchestra in Khatcha- 
turian’s undistinguished Russian Fan- 
tasy, Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and the Prelude and Love- 
Death from Wagner’s Tristan and 
Isolde. The novelty in the program 
was the orchestra’s first performance 
of the Suite from Samuel Barber's 
Medea, originally composed as an 
accompaniment for Martha Graham's 
dance composition, Cave of the Heart. 

The music is less effective in its 
concert form. Nor was its rendition 
as rousing and intense as it should 
have been. But the work—one of the 
composer’s better efforts—certainly 
has enough rhythmic variety and 
dramatic continuity to deserve more 
than the scattered applause it received 
from the apathetic audience. E. B. 

Mr. Stokowski’s broadcast Sunday 
afternoon program on April 4 re- 
shuffled items from the week’s earlier 
programs, presenting a repetition of 
his wayward version of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, followed by Stra- 
vinsky’s Basle Concerto and the Prel- 
ude and Love-Death from Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde. com 





Changes in Pitch 
(Continued from page 37) 


famous Foundling Hospital also 
built the organ in the church of All 
Hallows the Great and Less in 
1749, giving it nearly the same pitch 
(A=424.3). The organ built for 
the German Chapel Royal in 1740 
also had a similar pitch (A=425.6). 
A few years after Handel’s death in 
1757, an organ built for George 
III’s private use had a pitch very 
close to that of Handel’s lifetime 
(A=422.6). Another organ of this 
period, in St. Katherine’s in Regent 
Park, likewise had about the same 
pitch (A=423.2). 

A tuning fork belonging to the 
famous Professor Faraday, and used 
by him in his lectures in 1750, has 
been found to have a comparable 
rate of vibrations (A=424.3). An- 
other fork used in Plymouth Thea- 
tre as late as 1800, and owned later 
by Sir John Stainer, retained a 
Handelian pitch (A=424.6). Still 
another fork dating from Handel’s 
time and belonging to the Rev. 
G. T. Driffield of Bow was even 
lower (A=419.9). 

The most conclusive evidence is 
provided by Handel’s own tuning 
fork, which is in existence and has 
been measured several times. It has 
been found to have a pitch almost 
a semitone lower than ours of today 
(A=422.5). The accuracy of this 
measurement is corroborated by the 
fact that in 1884 the b natural pipe 
of the organ at the private chapel 
of the Duke of Chandos—Handel’s 
earliest English patron—was meas- 
ured and was found to have a pitch 
of practically the same basic rate of 
vibrations (A—423.5). This is the 
organ Handel used in performing 
his Chandos Te Deum, Esther, and 
the Chandos Anthems. Its pitch is 
exactly the same as that of the 
organ at Westminster Abbey, which 
was built in 1730 and tuned to 422.5 
in Handel’s time. 

Handel used several instruments 
made by these builders for the per- 
formance of his own works, and in 
some cases used the very instru- 
ments mentioned above—the organs 
at Cambridge, the Chandos chapel 
and Westminster Abbey, and prob- 
ably that of the German Chapel 
Royal. 
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THE STORY OF MUSIC IN THE NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 11) 

of the 19th century there were but 
three settlements north of the Colum- 
bia that could rightfully be spoken of 
as “towns”—Vancouver (near the site 
of the old Fort), Tumwater and 
Olympia. To these was added, on 
Nov. 13, 1851, the beginnings of the 
frontier settlement soon to be known 
as Seattle; for on that day arrived at 
Alki Point on Puget Sound (now a 
popular bathing beach in West 
Seattle) the Exact (“a two-masted 
craft of 60 or 70 tons burden”), cap- 
tained by Isaiah Folger recently out 
of Nantucket, Mass. From the small 
vessel there disembarked 24 indivi- 
duals—12 adults and 12 children— 
leaving on board a group of young 
fellows bound for the Alaska’ gold- 
fields who had spent almost the entire 
eight days’ journey from Portland in 
playing cards and in singing Three 
Blind Mice. 

On the following Sabbath the new- 
comers held a religious service in the 
one log-cabin as yet erected on the 
narrow beach at the edge of the dark 
forest, and tradition says that they 
both sang and prayed. By Christmas, 
a few additional cabins had been com- 
pleted, and records tell of the singing 
of familiar carols by the dogged 
settlers. ‘By early February of the 
new year (1852) the men of the party 
had explored the shores of nearby 
Elliott Bay, and on Feb. 15 the head 
of each family represented. in the 
Alki party rowed across the Bay and 
staked out his “donation claim” of 320 
acres on the other side of the water. 
In early April the Alki families 
moved across to their new home sites, 
and that summer they named their 
new settlement Seattle, in honor of 
Chief Sealth, who had greeted them 
at their first appearance at Alki Point. 
(Sealth, an Indian who, as a child of 
six, had stood on the opposite shore 
of Puget Sound, and witnessed the 
arrival and departure of Captain 
George Vancouver, in his ship Dis- 
covery.) 

Formal musical instruction in 
Seattle followed closely upon the 
heels of the founding of the settle- 
ment, whose initial citizens had 
brought such high ideals regarding 
education from their former homes in 
Illinois, that one of their earliest civic 
projects was the establishment in their 
midst of “a schol of higher learning.” 
To recall some of the beginnings of 
music at this University, it is neces- 
sary also to recollect the picturesque 
events incident to the beginning of the 
University itself. 


Washington Becomes Entity 


Washington, as a territory separate 
from Oregon, came into being during 
the Spring of 1853. Settlers in the 
frontier villages along Puget Sound, 
which now included Seattle, heard the 
news late in April, as Franklin Pierce, 
the newly inaugurated President of 
the United States, proceeded to the 
establishment of local government in 
the new territory, and appointed a 
governor (Isaac Stevens), secretary, 
marshal and other necessary officials. 
The first territorial legislature met in 
Olympia in ’54, at which time several 
counties were created, and laws were 
laid down which provided for the 
location and setting up of necessary 
public institutions. From this time on, 

towns periodically pressed 
their claims for one or the other of 
the four territorial institutions, and 
usually in this order of preferment— 
“capitol, penitentiary, insane asylum, 
and university’—this, too, in a day 
when few of the towns could boast 
even a public school. 

As for the University, it was con- 
sidered to be a thing of the future, a 
situation easily understood when one 
considers the Indian wars and general 
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insecurity of the times, and the fact 
that in the whole territory there was 
probably no person ready for the uni- 
versity who had either time or desire 
to atténd one. 

All the more praiseworthy were the 
efforts of a handful of alert citizens 
of Seattle (then less than 10 years 
old) who, during the winter of ’60 
and the Spring of ’61, got a bill 
rushed through the legislature which 
provided for a temporary location of 
the University in Seattle, the selection 
of lands to be sold for University 
purposes, and a board of commission- 
ers. Until the next legislature should 
meet a year later Seattle was, there- 
fore, the temporary legal home of the 
University. Friends of the plan, who 
included the Rev. Daniel Bagley 
(local Methodist minister) and the 
Hon, Arthur A. Denny, lost no time 
in fulfilling all requirements laid 
down, that they might keep it. Then 
it was that Mr. Denny gave his 
cherished “knoll”—the finest part of 
his donation claim, eight and a third 
acres, in all, of dense fir forest; and 
Charles Terry and Edward Lander 
together gave one and two-thirds 
acres, the balance of a tract which 
now comprises the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict in down-town Seattle. 

No funds for the improvement of 
this tract were immediately available, 
and so the pioneers threw off their 
coats and went to work, clearing the 
land an acre at a time, hauling mate- 
rials for their projected building up 
the steep hill on a rough ox-cart trail 
(for there were only two horse-teams 
in Seattle), and constructing and 
painting a wooden building and a 
picket fence. On May 20, 1861, they 
laid their corner stone. 


University Opens 


That Fall (1861) the University 
opened its doors in the new building, 
which stood on the site now occupied 
by the Olympic Hotel. It was, at the 
moment, an ungraded school, which 
offered everything from the a b c’s to 
the classics. In August, Daniel 
Bagley had inserted a paid advertise- 
ment in the Seattle Weekly Gazette, 
in which he announced that “School 
will be commenced . . . on Monday, 
the 4th of November next. .. . The 
term will continue 22 weeks, and be 
divided into two quarters each 11 
weeks.” Tuition listed in the adver- 
tisement ranged from “Primary De- 
partment, per quarter $5” to “Latin 
and Greek, $10.” As a premium, the 
announcement concluded, “Daily les- 
sons in vocal music gratuitous.” 

When the opening day arrived, 37 
persons presented themselves for in- 
structions; but only one of these was 
of university level. : 

When word of the audacious doings 
of the Seattlites reached the newly 
convened legislature in Olympia, a 
little later, great hostility was dis- 
played, and many legislators collec- 
tively denounced the Seattle pro- 
motors, and demanded an investiga- 
tion. John Denny (Arthur Denny’s 
father), who was representing Seattle 
in Olympia that session, accepted the 
challenge, and invited the officials to 
come up and look the new University 
over. Seattle also acquiesced, and 
named Dec. 31 as the day; at the 
same time deciding privately that they 
would dedicate the new building while 
the territorial officials were present. 

On the 3lst—luckily a warm and 
pleasant day—five legislators and the 
territorial superintendent of instruc- 
tion gy paddied up the 
Sound from Olympia. As they ap- 
proached Yesler’s log wharf, they ob- 
served that the town’s people were 
out en masse to meet them. As they 

repared to land, the Seattle Brass 

and began playing. (This was an 
aggregation of about a dozen young 


men of the town who had, the pre- 
vious winter, imported musical instru- 
ments and a set of band music from 
San Francisco, and taught themselves 
to play.) The visitors, escorted up to 
the knoll by the tootling musicians 
and an enthusiastic populace, soon 
found themselves installed as guests 
of honor at a picnic table, making 
speeches from an impromptu platform, 
and otherwise assisting in the dedica- 
tory exercises. The investigation was 
forgotten. 

By 1862, the University’s affairs 
were in a precarious condition, and 
then it was that piano instruction was 
added to the curriculum as a further 
inducement to the enrollment of 
young+ women of the community. 
Sensing an impending crisis, the Uni- 
versity’s directors had engaged Mrs. 
Virginia Calhoun as “supervisor of 
the girls including PIANO 
Pupils” who (said the Gazette) were 
“subject at all times to the most rigid 
guards over their moral demeanor, 
and accomplished manner.” Mrs. 
Calhoun’s patrons must have been 
pleased with her efforts, for she seems 
to have continued in the post for some 
years, being mentioned again in the 
Gazette’s University announcements as 
late as 1864. As there were, as yet, 
few pianos or organs in the whole 
territory—let alone Seattle—the ad- 
vertisement of Aug. 6, 1864 listed 
“Music—Twenty-four lessons on the 
piano, and use of instrument, $20.00.” 


Life in Seattle was rapidly becom- 
ing more complex. Ownership of the 
nearby San Juan Islands was now a 
topic of “heavy local argument” in 
the town; as was the possibility of an 
Alaskan purchase. These were also 
war days, and although “the States” 
seemed far away, Seattle organized 
itself, and the Brass Band made 
propaganda for the Union by playing 
Yankee Doodle, Nelly Gray and Rally 
’Round the Flag on all possible occa- 
sions, And it was later, during this 
same school year, that the Gazette 
was able to inform its readers tri- 
umphantly that the Mercer party was 
on its way to Seattle from the East— 
“A precious cargo of 700 ladies ail 
young and handsome” had sailed from 
New York around the Horn... . 
“Papers please copy.” 


A Substitute for Science 


By 1875, there were 96 students in 
attendance at the University, and it 
was decided that the time was ripe for 
the addition of a “scientific course” 
to the curriculum. Then it was that 
music came to the rescue of the so- 
called “weaker sex.” For the first 
time, this year, all the subjects to be 
taught in the University were publicly 
listed in detail; and the newspaper 
announcement (as well as the printed 
catalogue), in mentioning the new 
course, concluded that, “Lest young 
ladies find it too arduous, other 
studies may be substituted in the place 
of mathematics higher than Tri 
nometry; especially by young Ladies 

suing the above course of study. 

usic . . . will be deemed an equiva- 
lent.” Instrumental music now cost 
but $15 dollars per term, the use of 
an instrument, $2.50; and vocal music, 
$3 a term. 

1876—the year of the first Univer- 
sity graduate—was a particularly dire 
year for the school. Other towns in 
the territory were now casting ardent 
and envious glances toward the once 
despised University, which, said one 
statesman, was “far more: valuable 
than a capitol.” But politicians who 
thought to move the University and 
at the same time make use of the 
funds which might accompany it, 
should the present school site be sold, 
now learned that Arthur Denny and 
his friends had shrewdly worded their 
deed of conveyance—should the Uni- 








Mrs. M. A. Gottstein (center), early an 
impresario for the Ladies Musical Club, 
with Mrs. Hyland and Feodor Chaliapin 


versity ever be moved to another 
town (it said) the school automat- 
ically surrendered the 10 acres of 
campus (by now worth about $500.00) 
as well as the buildings erected upon 
it... . So the University remained in 
Seattle. 

By 1877, the total number of instru- 
mental students in the University was 
given as 26. The number in vocal 
music was given as indefinite. 

In 1882, music teachers on the 
campus were for the first time men- 
tioned by name in public announce- 
ments. 

By 1884, “art” came to the campus 
—for thus was music now designated. 
The list of available studies in the 
University now read: “Literature, 
science, and arts.” 


Boasting a Conservatory 


In 1889 Washington became a state. 
In this same year, and for the first 
time, the University boasted that it 
had “a conservatory.” Courses in 
harmony, composition and orchestra- 
tion were now. mentioned in the 
catalogue. Practical instruction was 
offered on piano, violin, mandolin and 
guitar. A University orchestra was 
about to be organized. Julia Chamber- 
lain, a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory, was the head teacher, 
and submitted a fairly complete sylla- 
bus for the consideration of would-be 
students. Typical technical “exer- 
cises” and musical literature were 
now listed in detail for each grad¢ of 
advancement. Piano courses were 
said to stress their advocacy of 
“foreign fingering”; and “Vocal Cul- 
ture”, as taught at the University, 
was “calculated to bring about a 
healthy action and development of 
muscles which would otherwise be 
unused.” 

In 1891 the music department had 
its first graduate—a Miss Robinson. 

By this time, Seattle was said to 
have about 60,000 inhabitants, and 
new discussions began concerning a 
possible relocation of the University. 
Whereas it had been thought to be too 
far from town in the beginning, it was 
now said to be too near the center of 
a city. Finally, on March 14, 1893, a 
bill for the relocation was approved 
by the legislature; and at this time 
Mr. Denny and his friends came for- 
ward with a quit-claim deed to the 
down-town campus. There was, how- 
ever, a proviso attached to their total 
relinquishment of the ten-acre tract. 
This was, that the institution should 
move no more than six miles from its 
former site, and, once relocated, it 
must stay on its “new” campus for- 
ever. 


(To be continued) 
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FAMILY SCENE 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus with the youngest Don Duffy 
Casadesus, who may be a pianist some day, WHERE'S THE PARTY? 
but is now interested in dolls Andre Mestelencts, conductor, Ns. wife, Ully Mens, 
soprano, and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone (right), are 
on hand for the Opera Masquerade at the Surf Club 
in Miami Beach, Fla. 


Michael Hollander 
SPRING IS HERE 


Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, will not be caught short 
in the matter of hats this spring 
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United Photo TRIO IN MILANO 
VIOLIST IN HAWAII Ellabelle Davis, soprano, after a concert and 19 curtain calls at 


Mr. and Mrs. William Primrose have just stepped La Scala Opera House in Milan, talks business with Mario Labroca 
WHICH IS WICKS? from a plane in Honolulu, and have already acquired (right), artistic director at La Scala, and Otto Ackermann, Chief 
Camilla Wicks, violinist, and Marimi Del Pozo, the traditional Hawaiian floral decorations Conductor for the Vienna Staatsoper 
soprano, are not sisters, they just look alike. 
They were photographed together in Helsinki, 
and Miss Wicks is on the left 


THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
THERE WERE THREE FISHERMEN Giest “Ichenseson [cighi), plesiet, complete TRUE AMERICAN MUSIC | 
At Petoskey, Michigan, they never tire of fishing. Dorothy Kirsten, with Eskimo driver, reindeer sled, parka, and James Pease, tenor, and his accompanist, 
soprano, has paved the way with an axe; Eugene Conley, tenor, is on such arctic equipment, near Fairbanks, Alaska Oscar Eiermann, are in Sioux costume at La 
the receiving end of the line, and looks very expectant; Marcel Frank Junta, Colorado. Grand Chief Pease is do- 
(right), their accompanist, is amused but dubious ing a Navajo chant with tomtom obbligato 
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Gian-Carlo Menotti Constant Vauclain 
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VOICE 
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Vocal Repertoire 
Leo Rosenek Elizabeth Westmoreland Martin Rich 


OPERA 
John Wolmut, Director 


PIANO 


Rudolf Serkin Isabelle Vengerova Mieczyslaw Horszowski 


ORGAN 
Alexander .McCurdy 


VIOLIN 
Efrem Zimbalist Ivan Galamian Veda Reynolds 
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Carlos Salzedo 


Chamber Music String Ensemble 
William Primrose Marcel Tabuteau 
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Woodwind Ensemble Brass Ensemble 
Marcel Tabuteau Charles Gusikoff 


ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
Alexander Hilsberg, Conductor 


FLUTE OBOE TRUMPET 


William Kincaid Marcel Tabuteau Samuel Krauss 


CLARINET BASSOON TROMBONE, TUBA 
Ralph MacLean Sol Schoenbach Charles Gusikoff 


HORN DOUBLE BASS PERCUSSION 


Mason Jones Anton Torello Leonard Schulman 
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Supplementary Subjects 
Eurhythmics Languages Dramatic Forms 
Secondary Piano Diction Academic Tutoring 
Elements of Music 
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